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JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a yery old house, fronting the village 
church, having but a grassj foot-road between 
its stone gate-way and those church-yard yew- 
trees upon whose black-cowled heads the snows 
of more than four centuries had fallen. 

So near the village church, that at early 
morning-time the dormer-window of the cham- 
ber where for generations past the heirs of Lyne- 
ton Abbots had drawn their first breath, cast its 
shadows upon the east front of the church, quite 
into the chancel where those same heirs of Lyne- 
ton Abbots lay buried, with fulded hands and 
fast-shut eyelids, beneath canopies of carved 
stone. And toward evening, when the sun was 
low, that east front in its turn darkened the 
dormer-window of the old house; so that life 
and death, the cradle and the grave, seemed ever 
meeting and mingling there. 

A mouldering, time-worn mansion, round 
whose high-pitched gables the untrimmed ivy 
wove many a fantastic wreath and spray, over 
whose gray stone facings the lichens crept in 
stains of russet brown, brightening into gold 
when the sunlight, slanting down through the 
branches of a great elm-tree at the comer of the 
house, found room to strike upon them. And 
the swallows built their nests year by year under 
the overhanging eaves, and the robins chirped 
their merry song among the clasping ivy-branches, 
and for seven successive springs a pair of impu- 
dent little sparrows had hatched, fed, and brought 
their family to maturity in the head-gear of 
Siward, the old Abbot, whose effigy, very crum- 
bling now, and dilapidated, stood within a niche 
over the great entrance. 

Evidently it was a place whose best days were 
gone. The future would never give back what 
the past had taken away, when it gnawed down 
the fair carved-work of that oriel-window at the 
south end, and crumbled, inch by inch, the mas- 
sive balustrades which once formed such a state- 
ly finish to the gravelled terrace in the front of 
the house. There would be no bringing back 
now of the early pride and splendor of the home, 
no re-awakening of the old days, when lords in 
slashed doublets and silken hose, and ladies in 
rustling attire, with fans and ruffs and farthin- 
gales, had stepped about on that terrace, or stood 
for loving talk in the shadowof the oriel-window ; 
^ or filled with mirth, and song, and laughter, 



those dull wainscoted rooms, where now, from 
morning to night, scarce a footstep came to wake 
their slumbering echoes. 

For there was an unkept, deserted air about 
the place. Not a comfortless air, though. The 
old house of Lyneton Abbots was a home still, 
and the gentle charities of home, if not its sweet- 
est and tenderest, found room to nestle there, 
like late flowers among the withered leaves of 
autumn-time, more beautiful for the 8tillnes9 and 
decay which surrounded them. But the fortunes 
of its owners had not kept pace with their needs. 
The rent-roll of the Manor House of Lyneton 
Abbots, once so rich and crowded, had slowly 
dwindled down, as one by one the broad acres 
which belonged to it had been alienated to pay 
debts of honor, or portion younger sons, or give 
her dowry to some fair bride. Until now that 
rent»roll scarce yielded enough to keep the home 
together, and left nothing over for the old state 
and hospitality which used to be dispensed there 
with such lordly pride. 

Even the garden had that forlorn, uncultivated 
picturesqueness about it which comes with season 
after season of neglect ; a picturesqueness which 
would be so far beyond the careful beauty of art, if % - 
it did not tell its own sad story of failing fortune 
and decaying life. For years and years. lfe« 
place had been left to itself. Along thejput- 
tressed stone wall, from whose widening crevices 
great tufts of house-leek burst forth, and patches 
of golden moss, the grape-vines clambered, hold- 
ing on as best they could to the gnarled remains 
of apricot and peach-trees, weighed down here 
and there with clusters of fruit, which the warm 
September sunshine was just touching into pur- 
ple. And where there was room for them to win 
a little of that sunshine, great branches of hops 
struggled upward, and hung their pale green 
tassels side by side with blue convolvulus bells, 
and crimson fuchsias which grew nowhere so 
richly as in the old garden of Lyneton Abbots 
Manor House. 

In front of the oriel-window, almost overtop- 
ped by the rank grass, which for years no mow- 
er's scythe had kept down, was a dial of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, whose brazen gnomon counted 
off the hours on a plate traced over with cabalistic 
figures and signs of the zodiac, all of them well- 
nigh rubbed out by centurle.* <i»l ^-nosj^ vs^^^osi^w- 
, dev«r, ot OTv\^ X»\«. ^<w^^<i&.\^V\sv?^^^r.'«^ws.nx^^^^ 
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old graTei^s handicraft. And farther awaj 
down the garden, among rose and lavender bash- 
es and great clamps of Portugal lanrel, was a 
fountain urn, held by stone dolphins, oat of 
whose three gaping months as many rills of 
crystal water ought to have trickled into great 
conch-shells beneath. But none ever did trickle 
oat now, for the pipes which fed the old fonntain 
had long ago got choked up, and only after 
some heavy summer shower did a few scant 
drops ooze forth and fall with lazy, leisurely splash 
among t^e flag-stems and lily-leaves. Those 
three old stone dolphins, like the Lyneton Ab- 
bots people, had seen their most prosperous days. 

Past this weedy, moss-choked fountain, the 
winding path stretched along, between high 
fantastically-cut box-tree borders, to a gate-way 
surmounted by two stone griffins, with wide-open 
defiant jaws, and talons thrust out as thougl^ in 
act to tear to pieces any rash intruder that should 
dare to trespass, uninvited, across the portals of 
the ancient house. And thence it opened into 
the grassy foot-road which led to St. Hilda's 
Church, where so many noble knight^nd ladies, 
all of them bearing the Lyneton naq^e^ and once 
ownidg all the Lyneton pride and beauty, lay 
still enough now, their day's work done, beneath 
the chancel stones. 

The village of Lyneton Abbots, so called ftrom 
the homestead around which it lay, wai^st such 
a pleasant spot as the hand of busy progress has 
yet left in many a nook and comer of old En- 
gland. It had all the legitimate appendages of 
a primitive village. There was a green in the 
midst of it, skirted with thatched cottages, and 
planted with magnificent old chestnut-trees, 
under whose shelter the ol^ men used to sit in 
sommer afternoons, talking over rustic gossip 
with the women whose day's work was done. 
There was also a May-pole, the centre of great 
merry-making during the yearly feast ; and near 
to it, as though placed there to check the too 
roisterous outbursts of such merry-making, was 
a pair of stocks ; quite useless, however, now, as 
instruments of punishment, but yieldingimmense 
store of gratification to sundry little bare-footed 
children, who performed various gymnastic feats 
thereupon, greatly to the delight of such juvenile 
spectators as had neither marbles nor tops at 
their disposal for the employment of leisure time. 
There was a little brook, too, chattering along 
over stones and gravel right through the middle 
of the village, an unfailing source of amusement 
to the more meditative lads^ who fished in it for 
minnows, and sometimes, butat^ery rare inter- 
vals, caught them. And striking out from the 
place in all directions were narrow winding lanes 
beneath whose hawthorn hedges, so rich in upring- 
time with stores of snowy blossom, the viUage 
youths and maidens used to saunter, to hear the 
nightingales, they said, though truly it was a 
sweeter music than any the nightingales could 
give which made those May evenings seem so 
short. 

From St. Hilda's Church a pleasant road 
crept along past corn-fields and pasture-lands to 



the neighboring town of Oresbridge, two mil<*8 
away; the great, busy, manufacturing town, where 
a hundred and fifty thousand human souls toiled i 
and labored and struggled, some upward to the 
shining gates of heaven, some quite elsewhither. 

Eastward from Oresbridge was the iron and 
coal district, which brought yearly to the town 
so vast a revenue of wealth and misery, planting 
its outskirts with lordly villas and almost pal- 
ace-like mansions ; pouring into the coifers of 
its merchants and manufacturers unconnted 
thousands of gold and silver ; sweeping up, too, 
into its lanes and alleys a festering mass of 
vice and sin and wretchedness, and thronging 
its gin-shops with haggard, pale-faced, stooping- 
shouldered men, whose growth had been check- 
ed when they were children by long labor in 
the mines. Sauntering through Lyneton Ab- 
bots after night-fall, you might see the hot 
breath of a hundred furnaces lighting up the 
eastern sky as with the glow of some tremendous 
conflagration. And when all was still round 
the old homestead — when the hum of village 
life had hushed itself away — when the last note 
of thrush or blackbird had ceased from the tree- 
tops, and the little children were sleeping 
peacefully in their cradles, rocked with a moth- 
er's gentle lullaby, you might stand in that 
grassy foot-road between St Hilda's Church 
and the griffin-guarded gate-way, and hear far 
ofi^ the many voices of the great town, the tramp 
of its myriad feet, the roar of its furnaces, the 
thunder of its hammers, the wail of its sadness, 
and the tumult of its mirth, all softened down 
into a m urmu r as of distant waves breaking 
and rollin^|H;k again into the wide ocean — 
a murmur^Bch even the flutter of a bird'd 
wing in the leaves overhead, or the sighing of 
wind might overpower, so dim was it and in- 
distinct, though telling of so much labor and 
sorrow. 

But sometimes the great sea of life in that toil- 
ing town of Oresbridge overflowed, and touched 
with its outward ripple the quiet village which lay 
within high-water mark of its tide. On Satur- 
days, when the mills ceased work at midday, 
when the din and tumult of machinery had leave 
to rest for a few hours, and those huge furnaces 
no longer rolled, out their tongues of lurid flame 
into the smoky air, clusters of sharp-faced, keen- m 
eyed artificers might be seen strolling beneath 
the old trees upon the village green, or stunted, 
brawny-armed men, whose skins were darkened 
with heat from the smelting furnaces, or miners 
lean and smutched, or mechanics whose shabby 
clothes and hunger-sharpened eyes told of hard 
work and scant wages.* And these men, dwell- 
ers in Oresbridge garrets and cellars, looked 
%istfully at the sunlight trickling down through 
the white-blossomed chestnut-trees; and they 
would stand by the church-yard gate with fold- 
ed arms, hearing the lark carol his song of joy 
aloft toward the blue sky, which no smoke of 
furnace or tall chimney ever darkened ; until 
night came, and they must needs go back to the 
great town, and the toil, and the strife, and 
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the suffering of the life appointed to them there- 
in. 

Excepting these weekly raids of loose hands 
from Oresbridge, who, besides loitering under 
white-blossomed chestnuH^i'ces at the church- 
yard gate, also thronged the ale-houses and dis- 
turbed the quiet of the village green with an 
occasional drunken brawl, Lyneton Abbots was 
an orderly, well-conducted place. Its hard- 
handed laborers, well paid for the most part, 
and lightly worked, had the stolid, contented 
look of men for whom the days came and went 
with little care or anxiety. They were men 
whose spirits dwelt comfortably prisoned within 
the narrow limits of their daily lives. Having 
food and clothing, they were, in a sense surely 
quite otherwise than the Apostle PauFs, there- 
with content. Its women toiled cheerfully on 
by cottage firesides, getting ready their hus- 
bands' dinners, mending their husbands' clothes, 
tending the little children who were by and by 
to live a life as simple and narrow as their own. 
Its boys and girls romped on the village green, 
and thumped their spelling-books at the village 
school, and heard sermons preached ftt the vil- 
lage chnrch, and learned their duty to Grod and 
their neighbor out of the Shorter Catechism. 
Then year by year beheld them grow up into 
youths and maidens, until that happy time 
came when they began to saunter through haw- 
thorn lanes, beneath shelter of summer twilight, 
telling to each other the old, old story, which 
none will ever weary to repeat, none ever weary 
to hear ; which, whether told amid the din and 
tumult of the milHoned-peopled ^^k through 
smoke of furnace and clang of VHiy-handed 
labor, or listened to in the quiet of secluded 
village lanes, with not a sound to disturb it but 
rustle of leaves and song of birds, is still the one 
true story., of the human heart, its best and 
sweetest and brightest. 

And what of life in the old hoase by the 
church-yard? The old house whose shadow 
fell at mom upon St. Hilda's Church window, 
and which at night was darkened by that chan- 
cel window again. The old house nnder whose 
eaves swallows built and twittered, around 
whose quaintly-carved dormer-windows the ivy 
crept with many an nntrimmed wreath and 
spray. What of life in the old house at Lyne- 
ton Abbots? 



CHAPTER II. 



It was not so dreary as might have been ex- 
pected from its external surroundings. Nay, 
as the world goes, it might have been called a 
happy life. Because if it lacked much outward 
show and brilliance, it was also free from that 
daily presence of care and sorrow, that grind- 
ing, hidden anxiety which wears the spring out 
of many a life long before its time. 

Whatever dark or clinging memories the old 
house at Ljneton Abbots might have gathered 
in time past within the shadow of its oaken- 



panelled chambers, none sneh belonged to the 
people who dwel^t in them now. The deepest 
shadow which lay upon their lives was that 
which, sooner or later, must rest, upon all, the 
tender, chastened thought of those who had 
been and were not. 

Graham Lyneton, the present owner of the es- 
tate, had been twice married, but both his wives 
slept with the rest of the Lyneton race, in the 
chancel of St. Hilda's Church. Some- of the 
old people of the village still remembered the 
first Mrs. Lyneton, who had been dead now for 
nearly twenty years. She was a lady of majes- 
tic and noble presence, Mr. Lyneton's own cous- 
in, who had not needed to change her name in 
taking his. Tall, fair, gracious, yet very proud, 
like all the Lyneton people ; the last of a long 
line, who had given to England some of its brav- 
est knights, and on whose. escutcheon no blot 
rested of ignoble alliance or unworthy deed. 
They remembered her lustrous beauty, the calm 
stateliness of her ways ; with what a noble court- 
esy she used to bear herself among them ; how 
with kindly, queen-like grace she would linger 
at their cottage doors to ask- after some aged or 
sickly one, quietly, as beseemed one of such gen- 
tle birth, yet ever with a sort of cold reserve 
whi<^ held them back from telling her of their 
little trcffi)]es, or seeking her advice in any of 
those common sorrows in which a woman claims, 
as if by .instinct, eveiy other woman's sympathy, 
and receives it too. 

But they looked up to her with lowly rever- 
ence, as one quite apart from themselves; and 
they were very proud of her for her beauty. . 
And when Sunday a%er Sunday, leaning on her 
husband's arm, she came out of church, ainl 
went down that grassy path under the yew-trees, 
that path which was never used by any but the 
Manor House people, they would gaze after her 
with longing, lingering looks, until her tall fig- 
ure was quite out of sight behind the gate-way. 
For in all the country round there was none so 
fair and noble, none who carried herself so grand- 
ly, or wore a smile so gracious as the Lady of 
Lyneton Abbots. 

They had no children. It might be that 
which made her look sad sometimes, which 
brought almost a cramp of pain into her pale 
face as she crossed the village green, where the 
lads and lasses were gamboling so merrily ; or 
loitered at the threshold of some humble cottage, 
to watch the happy mother within playing with 
her babe, the li|0fi bright-eyed babe, who had 
just learned to laugh and crow, and give back 
smile for smile. 

^- F«rh0{)s the beautiful lady of Lyneton would 
haj^e parted with all the bright jewels that shone 
upon her fair bosom, could she have laid a child 
df her own there ; and perhaps its lord would 
have given up half his patrimony for the tread 
of little footsteps through those lonely halls of 
his, or the sound of baby voices through those 
grand old wainscoted rooms vchsxsJi x^ss^ "^^ ^kksc^ 
sllewt \io\!iT%\t^'c^^«5JaftA, _ 
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the look of pain and longing into Mrs. Lyneton's 
face, sh^ did not wear that look long. One 
chilly.atitnmQ season, wl^en dull November fogs 
werp rotting the chestnut-leayes npon the green, 
avd the Ljrneton hills scarce pat off from mom 
to night their yeil of gray mist, and the old elms 
in the Manor Hoose garden showed but a net- 
work of black branches upon the darkening sky, 
her footstep began to be missed from the cot- 
tage doors, and her low, quiet Toice from the 
Church prayers in which for the last three years 
the people had heard it mingle. 

Then there was much passing of carriages up 
and down that grassy lane between the church 
and the old housfe, much looking up to one cur- 
tained window, where all night long, for many 
^ week, a light was dimly burning, while patient 
watchers kept their vigil; and much anxious 
questioning among the village people, who loved 
the lady of Lyneton Abbots very much, for all 
she was so stately and proud. Questions which 
needed not long to be repeated, for before the 
February snow-drops began to look out in the 
church-yard, the pestilential fever, which, bred in 
the dens and cellars of Oi'esbridge, crept away 
through damp and mist to the outlying vil- 
lages, had done its work. Mr. Lyneton was left 
a widower. A grand funeral train swept across 
under the yew-trees to St. Hilda's Church. A 
black hatchment was reared up in front of Ab- 
bot Siward^s niche, above the door-way of Lyne- 
ton Abbots Manor House, and there was a 
sound of mourning, not loud, but deep, in that 
lonely, childless home. 

Of course the village gossips began to talk. 
People always will when death takes one whose 
life has not been of the happiest or the brightest. 
Those who thought they knew as much about 
the Manor House family as most, said, with many 
a shake of the head and much sighing and re- 
gret, that although that quiet face of hers betray- 
ed few secrets, yet perhaps it might be quite oth- 
er than November fogs or murky fever-taint 
from the great town of Oresbridge which had 
dimmed the light in Mrs. Lyneton's once so 
bright eyes, and worn the dear life out of her, 
and liEiid her, all too soon, side by side with the 
ancient knights and dames of high degree who 
slept so peacefully under their carved canopies 
and marble head-stones, round about the Manor 
House pew. If great folks carried their troub- 
les on their brows, the village gossips said, little 
folks would not pine so much for noble name 
and high descent, and the privilege of dwelling 
in splendid old family mansions, and being bu- 
ried, when their turn came, beneath massive 
sculptured urns or mural tablets, which told 
forth such a grand array of estates and titles. 

That might be only village gossip. Most like- 
ly it was nothing more. For Graham Lyneton 
mourned his dead wife most truly. He did not 
show his grief, as some men do, by many tears 
and lamentations, much praising of the depart- 
ed, much speaking of her>irtues before friends 
and acquaintances, otherwise people might have 
qiven him credit for more feeling. It was nev- 



er the way of the Lynetons to make mncfa out- 
ward show over any grief of theirs. What was 
given them to suffer they suffered very quietly. 
None of those knights and ladies in Lyneton Ab- 
bots church had been much wept over in public, 
much praised there, though their memories had 
been faithfully and lovingly kept throogh years 
of lonely, unspoken grief. 

Mr. L3aieton manifested his sense of loss chief- 
ly by withdrawing from society, which, as he 
had never mingled very freely in it, was not so 
much noticed as a great parade of affliction would 
have been. He dropped, too, one after another, 
the out-door sports which he used to love- so 
well. He scarcely ever went into company — 
very rarely received any at his own house. He 
lived almost entirely among his books and pa- 
pers, now and then riding out over the moors 
with his aunt. Miss Hildegarde Lyneton, or stroll- 
ing with his little sister Gwendoline throngh the 
woods which belonged to the estate. 

There was nearly twenty years difference be- 
tween Graham Lyneton and his sister Gwendo- 
line. He was the eldest, she the youngest of the 
family. The sons and daughters who had been 
bom between them were all dead, buried with 
the rest of the Lyneton people in St. Hilda's 
Church. When, at five-and-twenty, Graham, 
having just succeeded to the paternal estate, 
married his cousin, and brought her to the old 
house by the church-yard, Gwendoline was a 
sprightly child of six years old, fair and graceful, 
but with a certain lofty pride about her, even 
then, which made her brother ^1 her in sport, 
"Princess Gwendoline." 

After Graham's marriage, the dowager Mrs. 
Lyneton took her little daughter, and -went to 
reside in London with her sister-in-law, Miss 
Hildegarde Lyneton, a grand, stately spinster, 
who lived in a house as grand and stately as her- 
sen, in one of the squares at the West End, and 
who proposed this arrangement as suitable for 
keeping up the family dignity, the widow's joint- 
ure being scarcely sufiScient to maintain herself 
and her daughter in such style as befitted the 
bearers of so noble a name. 

It was not for long, however, that such style 
needed to be kept up. The Lynetons were nev- 
er a long-lived race. Gwendoline's mother died 
in London only a year after Graham's marriage, 
leaving the little girl to the guardianship of Aunt 
Hildegarde, who fulfilled her trust with severe 
conscientiousness, not unmixed with affection. 
She was a real Lyneton, grave, reserved, digni- 
fied, having a steadfast love of kin, and a deep- 
rooted pride in the honor of the Lyneton family. 
This last principle she instilled into little Gwen- 
doline so thoroughly, that, for the very sake of the 
name she bore, the child would have scorned to 
do a mean thing, or cherish a mean thought. 
Not one of the Alicias, or Alithas; or Berenga- 
rias who lay under their stone canopies in St. Hil- 
da's Church, had home their name more proud- 
ly, or cared more to keep it pure and spotless, 
than this little Gwendoline, the youngest of the 
line. 
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After Graham's wife died, Aunt Hildegarde 
and her niece came down to the old home at 
Lyneton Abbots, and lived a yery secluded life 
with him there, the stately spinster devoting her- 
self, as heretofore, to the education of the young 
girl : training her in such old-fashioned accom- 
plishments as she had been taught in her own'' 
youth ; but, above all, forming her into the Lyne- 
ton mould of quietness and self-control. It was 
always the glory of the Lynetons to be self-con- 
trolled, to speak no word, or but few, to the herd 
of common people without, of the hopes, joys and 
fears that stirred within them. Whether grief 
came to them or gladness, they took it alike qui- 
etly, and held it to themselves alone. 

This quiet life lasted for two years. Then 
the family chanced to spend a September in 
Scotland. The doctors said Mr. Lyneton must 
have change of air, and chanji:e of scene, and 
change of society. And change he certainly did 
have, even to an extent which they had never 
ventured to recommend. For after that visit to 
the Highlands, the lord of the manor shook off 
his solitary ways and began to go out a little 
more into society. The old house by the church- 
yard was freshened up, the vines nailed to the 
mouldering wall, the ivy trimmed, the terracer 
walk repaired and beautified, Abbot Siward's 
niche rechiselled, the balustrades spoiled of 
their clinging moss and lichen, the place put into 
thorough order and neatness ; and while the gos- 
sips of the village were still wondering what all 
these changes could portend, Mr. Lyneton of 
Lyneton Abbots brought home a new wife. 
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She was a slight, delicate woman, but bright 
and cheery, as unlike the first Mrs. Lyndon as 
one woman could be to another. A gentle lit- 
tle creature, with sunny blue eyes, and a winning 
smile, and a sweet Scottish accent, and pretty 
unassuming ways, more like those of a girl than 
of a full-grown married woman ; ways, indeed, 
which seemed scarcely suitable to the mistress 
of the grand old homestead, though doubtless 
very pleasing to Mr. Lyneton. For if, as men 
often do when they marry a second time, he had 
sought a complete contrast to his former wife, he 
had certainly met with it in the present instance. 
Though how, when the first flush of bridal ex- 
citement had passed away, such a lady would 
suit him, the grave, austere, reserved master of 
Lyneton Abbots, the village gossips would not 
take upon themselves fo say. .Time would 
show. 

Of course every one expected that when Miss 
Hildegarde Lyneton went back to the stately 
old mansion at the West End, as she did after 
her nephew's second marriage, she would have 
taken Gwendoline with her. Gwendoline was 
nearly eleven years old now, ready for such 
masters as a second-rate place like Oresbxidgi^ 
could not supply. Very high-spirited, too, «ltiCi 



with all the Lyneton will and determination 
about her ; a serious undertaking, a very serious 
undertaking, for an amiable little creature like 
the second Mrs. Lyneton, who had evidently not 
the slightest notion of managing or controll- 
ing any one, except by the power of love, which 
was a very useless power, unless joined with a 
due amount of energy and decision^ Doubtless 
Miss Hildegarde Lyneton would make a home 
for her niece in London, and • superintend her 
education, and secur^ gootl masters for her, 
and, when the time came, introduce her into 
the best society, and arrange a splendid match 
for her with some young nobleman — her birth 
and beauty, if not her fortune, would qualify 
her for any thing of that kind — and so her 
brother's marriage, instead of being any loss to 
her, so far as a comfortable home was concern- 
ed, would turn out to be a blessing in disgnise. 

But, to the utter astonishment of the upper- 
class village people, Gwendoline Lyneton re- 
mained with her brother after his second mar- 
riage. Whether Miss Hildegarde, not approv- 
ing of her nephew's choice, had withdrawn from 
her former intimate connection with the family, 
or whether Mr. Lyneton thought that bis young 
sister, of whom he was of course the legal guard- 
ian, would be better for a change of influence, 
nobody ever found out ; but certain it was that 
after the bridal gayetics were over, and Graham 
Lyneton and his wife had settled down to such 
home happiness as might be in store for them, lit- 
tle Gwendoline was always to be seen by Mrs. 
Lyneton's side as they rambled in the Lyneton 
Abbots woods, or went into the village to look 
after the poor people, or sat in the Manor House 
pew, under that great black hatchment which 
had never been removed since the first Mrs* 
Lyneton's death. Was little Miss Gwendoline 
really going to live with her new sister-in-law, , 
then? Things began to look very much like 
it. 

Then all the upper-class people of the place, 
who, being on calling terms at the old house by 
the church-yard, thought themselves at liberty 
to express their opinion about the proceedings 
of its inmates, the lawyer's wife, and the doc- 
tor's wife, and the bachelor clergyman's unmar- 
ried sister, and the maiden ladies who were 
gifted with discernment of character, shook 
their heads, and looked the thoughts which they 
were too much astonished to express in any 
other way. 

It was a mistake — a grievous, irreparable 
mistake, one that Mr. Lyneton would find out 
before long; to his bitter confusion. Such a 
child as the new wife was, so very young and 
inexperienced ; amiable, no doubt, and delight- 
fully affectionate, quite a pattern of loving-kind- 
ness and gentleness, and all that sort of thing, 
but utterly unqualified to grapple with a nature 
like that of Gwendoline's, or even to understand 
it, supposing that she had strength to grapi^le 
with it, it bein^ sq tsAa!^ ?!c^ia3t^T:*»NR»>«x. ks«^. 
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tainly not to be wondered at, for life at the 
Manor Honse mast have been a terriblj dull 
affair of late, with that stately old Miss Hilde- 
garde for a companion of it — if, then, when Mr. 
Lyneton mode up his mind to marry again, he 
intended bis yoang sister to remain with him 
and be trained at home, he ought, as a matter 
of duty to the child, to hare looked out for a 
woman of energy and spirit — a woman accus- 
tomed to the control and management of chil- 
dren — a woman who could have put little Miss 
Gwendoline in' her place and kept her there ; 
kin(Uy, of course, but still with a proper amount 
of judicious firmness such as, under present cir- 
cumstances, was not at all likely to be exer- 
cised over her. That was the sort of woman 
Mr. Lyneton ought to have chosen for his sec- 
ond wife, and not this meek, gentle, sunny-faced 
little creature, scarcely more than a child her- 
self, who, in customary show of bridal white, 
had lately made her appearance in the Manor 
House pew, side by sid» with her grave, austere 
husband, who, though little over thirty, looked 
like a regular middle-aged man for quietness 
and decision of character. 

And the lawyer's wife, and the doctor's wife, 
and the bachelor clergyman's unmarried sister, 
and the maiden ladies who were gifted with dis- 
cernment of character, shook their heads again, 
and prophesied unutterable uncomfortableness, 
if not something much worse than that, both to 
the determinate sister-in-law and to the meek, 
affectionate little wife, who, as they saw from 
the beginning, was so totally unqualified to 
grapple with her responsibility; the very last 
person, in short, who ought to have been chosen 
to undertake such a responsibility. 

For, as they said, they knew the Lyneton 
women better than the new wife could possibly 
know them; and little Gwendoline had the 
make of a real Lyneton in her, only waiting for 
a few years to develop it. Already there shone 
through that fair, quiet face of hers, so unchild- 
like in its gravity, a spirit which nothing could 
either bend or break, and a determination of 
purpose against which Mrs. Lyneton, poor 
thing I might set herself as uselessly as the idle 
spray sets itself against the rocks. Admiring 
her lovely little sister-in-law now^ as no one 
could help admiring the child, for her beauty 
and the grave, sweet stateliness of her ways, the 
new wife little thought what she would have to 
contend with by and by, nor what power of 
steady resistance lay hidden beneath Gwendo- 
line's gracious quietness. 

To a certain extent they were quite correct 
in their judgment. The second Mrs. Lyneton, 
who, until her marriage, had been brought up 
by a loving old grandmother in some secluded 
country place among the highlands of Scotland, 
was, as they expressed it, quite unfit to ''grap- 
ple with "such a character as Gwendoline Lyne- 
ton's. And she knew it too, which was perhaps ' 
the most useful knowledge she could, under the ' 
circumstances, have possessed. And so she did 
not try to grapple with her little sister-in-law, ! 



or keep her in her place, or exercise any such 
judicious authority over her, as the worthy 
wives and maiden ladies, who knew so exactly 
what was the proper course to be adopted, would 
have recommended, hod Mrs. Lyneton been 
wise enough to ask their advice about the mat- 
ter. But with the far finer instinct of a true 
womanly nature, she gave just what Gwendo- 
line Lyneton needed, what she had never re- 
ceived so richly before — loving-kindness, that 
sweet unselfish kindness, which, because it asks 
so little in return, wins so much. Offerin^^ 
that, she got what Gwendoline would have given 
for no other price, nor given even for that, had 
she not, with childhood's quick instinct, discov- 
ered beneath it a certain steadiness and quiet 
self-denial, on which her own strong nature 
could rest. 

80 once more all was bright and sanny 
enough in the old house at Lyneton Abbots, 
Mr. Lyneton seemed quite a new man since his 
marriage. True, he was grave and reserved 
still — that was an unchanging characteristic of 
all the Lyneton people ; but the cold self-absorbed 
look wore off from his face, replaced by one of 
half-concealed tenderness, as though he was too 
proud to show all the love he felt for that fair 
young Highland wife of his. And those who 
watched them as they sat together in the Man- 
or House pew, with the little Gwendoline nest- 
ling close up to them, said that he could scarce- 
ly have been known for the same austere, almost 
fbrbidding man, who used to lead such a lonely 
life in his ancient ancestral home. 

That was a happy time too for Gwendoline, 
though the gossips had prophesied only misery 
to her from this new, unexpected relationship. 
They were quite right in dowering Graham's 
sister with all the placid firmness of the Lyne- 
tons, but they did not know how much power 
of loving lay hidden away beneath, ready to be 
poured out upon those who had the wisdom to 
win it. The new wife had that wisdom. Mrs. 
Lyneton was by no means what is termed a 
gifted woman, fitted to shine in society and 
take the lead in conversation. She was lovincr 
and true, rather than brilliant and commanding; 
yet she did what a woman of more splendid at* 
tainments might have failed to do, she gained 
the love of her husband's young sister, and 
bound it to her by ties which were never broken 
again. She gave to Gwendoline what no one 
had ever given her before, since she was old 
enough to remember it, perfect trust, unques- 
tioning love. Love so different from Aunt Hil- 
degarde's stem affection, with its vigorous out- 
growth of axioms and proprieties ; different, too, 
from Graham Lyneton's, for that, though true 
as steel, was often almost as cold. 

Year by year, under the influence of such love 
so freely given and so freely returned, the girl 
Gwendoline's character blossomed into a beauty 
and tenderness which, but for her new sister, 
she never could have known. Aunt Hildegarde 
had fostered all the pride and strength of her 
nature, the steadiness and self-restraint which 
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long years of loneliness bad made needful to 
herself. But there had been little of the warm 
sweet sunshine of love in that training, little to 
bring oat the finer touches of sympathy and 
good-will for those who might hereafter need 
help and comfort of her. Now, the true wom- 
an's life within her found room to grow. Over 
all the lofty steadfastness of her nature, stead- 
fastness which came to her, like her fair face 
and placid gentle ways, with the Lyneton name 
and the Lyneton blood, there grew by and by, 
like blossoms on Alpine rocks, the sweet flowers 
of trust and kindness and charity, more surely 
rooted, perhaps, for the very firmness of the soil 
on which they grew. 

Until Death, which seemed as if it could not 
leave that old house at Lyneton Abbots long 
untouched, came again and took the bonnie, 
brown-haired wife away, and took with her all 
the sunshine and all the brightness and all the 
new rich store of joy which she had gathered 
there. And Graham Lyneton went back to his 
former loveless, secluded life, this time to come 
forth from it no more again. And another 
monumental brass, graven with mediaeval device 
and armorial bearings, placed in the chancel of 
St. Hilda's Church, told how Jean Wardour, 
second wife of Graham Lyneton of Lyneton 
Abbots, had departed this life, sincerely loved 
and deeply lamented. And Gwendoline, a maid- 
en of sixteen, now found herself alone, where 
once she had had such gentle companionship, 
and the old house by the church-yard was quiet 



as ever again. 



Save for the quick step and the merry laugh 
of a little child, to whom Graham had given its 
mother's name of Jeanie. 
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That was the history of the Manor House at 
Lyneton Abbots, since its present owner's first 
marriage. And that was the reason why the 
place looked so unkept and deserted now, though 
there was still an ancestral homeliness about it, 
which no neglect could ever destroy. 

After Jean Wardour died, Mr. L3meton nev- 
er looked up again. That brief Indian summer 
of happiness past, he fell quietly into the au- 
tumn of middle age, from which no returning 
spring would rouse him any more. 

*' Quite an altered man," as people used to 
say, who met him riding down the most unfre- 
quented roads, or, accompanied by his sister 
Gwendoline, slowly wandering through the woods 
which belonged to the estate. His hair was 
quite gray now, and his eyes had lost the Lyne- 
ton brightness, and his face was worn with 
lines, not of age but sorrow. And there seem- 
ed no longer any spring or brightness in his 
life. All the love he could give, had been giv- 
en to Jean Wardour. All that he could take 
for solace or comfort ha4 been shut away from 
him when she died. A quiet, settled, nou-com- 



plaining melancholy wrapped itself round him. 
He drew himself away from all but those of his 
own household. It seemed a weariness to him 
to speak even a friendly word to those whom 
once he had welcomed to his fireside^ and treat- 
ed with courteous Lyneton hospitality. People 
spoke of him as "that poor Mr. Lyneton," and 
looked after him, if they met him near the vil- 
lage, with longing, lingering pity. For he was 
indeed so sadly changed. Only a little of the 
former stateliness clung to him yet, just the shad- 
ow of that proud lofty bearing which had caused 
the master of Lyneton Abbots to be character- 
ized, in his younger days, as one of the noblest 
gentlemen in all the country round. 

Nothing in the way of repairs was done to 
the house after the second wife's death. Year 
after year passed over it, each one adding its 
stain of decay to the old stone moulding, and 
deepening the mossy garniture of Abbot Si- 
ward's cowl, and' twining a richer tracery-work 
of ivy round the tall gables, which cast their 
shadows at momlng-time quite across to St. 
Hilda*« Church. And when the servants told 
their master of one part after another which 
was almost falling to pieces for want of a little 
mason-work, he would say — 

** Never mind. Do not trouble me. The 
place will last my time.*' 

Then, if he was in the garden, he would re- 
sume that incessant walk up and down under 
the shelter of the stone wall, where the vino 
held forth its ripening clusters, and the tall con- 
volvuluses prisoned the sunlight within their 
purple bells. Or, if within doors, he. would turn 
away to his book^ or papers again, or fold his 
bands for a fresh spell of silent meditation, nev- 
er seeming to care much how things went on, 
or what decay Time's finger wrought in tlie home 
of which he used to be so proud. His only re- 
ply to all they told him about it, was just that 
one little sentence — 

**The place will last my time." 

So the old Manor House held itself together 
as well as it could, and the swallows built their 
nests undisturbed beneath its gables, and the 
sparrows reared their annual brood as heretofore 
in Abbot Siward's head-gear, finding a most 
.eligible and sheltered family residence in that 
hollow, mossed cowl. And the ivy climbed at 
its own wild will, from gable to gable, almost 
covering the quaint little dormer-windows, doing 
its best to' hide the crumbling balustrades, or 
the worn mouldings which dropped .away piece 
by piece, as storm and damp gnawed at them. 
And the lichens crept about in patches of russet 
brown and olive, flushing into gold where they 
had caught slant sunshine through the elm-tree 
leaves ; and autumn by autumn the vine on the 
south wall was weighed down by its own purple- 
ripe clusters, and the hop tendrils climbed high- 
er and higher in search of air and sun, and the 
dial told off the hours on a plate whose cabalist- 
ic devices grew dimmer w\^ ^xssscoisx •^^'^Nsas^ 
dtft^ Vv\s xaa^-^ ^xv^x ^jstoss^ ^C^^kov. 
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the foQDtain um opened wide their moaths for 
the cool trickling stream that woold never flow 
through them any more ; and the sweet English 
flowers grew and faded, as spring trembled into 
sammer, and summer laid its wearj head into 
the golden lap of autumn. And the old canred 
griffins over the gate-way looked down, grim and 
defiant as ever, a tawny growth of moss and 
lichen filling their hollow eyeballs, and hanging 
beard-like from their opening jaws ; and over 
the homestead there settled year by year a deep- 
er hush, a stillness that might be felt. 

Year by year, until Graham Lyneton's second 
wife had been dead nine years, and Gwendoline 
was a woman of five-and-twenty. 

A noble woman too, moving about that old 
mansion with a bearing as queenly as any of 
the ancient ladies, who, when the house was in 
its prime, and the Lyneton cofiers fuller than 
ever they seemed likely to be again, had dispensed 
its hospitalities with so royal a grace. She was 
very like her cousin, the first Mrs. Lyneton, who 
had been carried out so many years ago, with 
all due pomp and circumstance, to the family 
vault in St. Hilda's Church. Gwendoline's own 
mother, whom she could scarcely remember now, 
was one of the Hatherlcigh Lynetons, the same 
branch of the family into which Graham had 
first married, and Gwendoline seemed to possess 
the distinctive features of the two ancient lines 
whose blood mingled in her veins. She had the 
grave quietness of the Lyneton Abbots people, 
the firmness which, if needful, could bear so 
much, the self-control which ever told so little ; 
the pride of kin and steadfast unflinching honor, 
which needed no care of Aunt Hiidegarde's to 
foster them. But the Hatherleigh Lynetons 
gave her their beauty. She had their grace of 
figure and fineness of mould; their features, 
straight, delicate, clearly chiselled as those of the 
Greek marbles, almost as pale too, save for a 
passing glow of passion or emotion ; their eyes, 
level-browed, dark gray eyes, which could light 
up so rarely when feeling stirred the soul within ; 
their voice, low and clear, but with such a sound 
of purpose in it ; their plaeid, almost moveless 
calm, their unconquerable will and determina- 
tion ; and their gracious, courteous ways to all, 
whether high or low, rich or poor, gentle or 
simple ; a courtesy like the graven flowers on 
some Damascus blade, lying so dose to that 
whidi, if radely touched, could wound so deeply, 
so cruelly. 

But, most of all, the spirit of her race showed 
itself, and the pride of the erewhile Princess 
Gwendoline kindled within those great quiet gray 
eyes, if Mr. Lyneton roused himself, as he could 
even now sometimes rouse himself when the 
mood was upon him, to tell of the brave deeds 
and spotless lives of the old Lynetons of Lyneton 
Abbots. 

For in winter evenings, as he sat with his 
sister and the child Jeanie in that oriel-room, 
whose oak-panelled walls were covertd with 
dim, faded family portraits, he would relate to 
them how, in those early diays of civil war and 



bloodshed, or those still earlier days when men 
went forth to rescue Jerusalem from the Sara- 
cen's hand, the Lyneton knights fought so brave- 
ly and died so fearlessly. For neither wife nor 
children, home nor love, had held them back 
when the battle-field rang out its stirring cry, 
and there t^ras work to be done for king and 
country there. And when the war of the Boses 
emptied so many stately old homes, bidding their 
warlike lords gather themselves beneath banner 
of red or white, and either die or conquer in the 
fight, the bearers of the Lyneton name had been 
so brave, had fought so desperately for the red 
rose of the royal Margaret, giving their lires to 
save it from its pale enemy of York, counting 
nothing dear to them but how they might be true 
to her, the noble warrior-queen, and give her 
back what rude, usurping hands had wrenched 
away. 

Then Gwendoline's eyes flashed, and her pale 
fJBLce used to kindle into rosy pride, as she listen- 
ed to such stories as these, told in the very home 
where these same knights had lived, through 
whose guarded gate-way they had gone forth to 
danger and. to death ; so near the old Church of 
St. JEIilda too, where those of them who had not 
found a grave on the battle-field lay now, their 
work all done, no need of spear or shield or baldric 
any more; over them a name carved which 
never breath of calumny had dared to touch, so 
stainless was its honor, so noble the men who 
claimed it for their own. 

It was very seldom, though, that Mr. Lyneton 
roused up in this way. For the most part he 
used to sit alone in the dusty old library, or 
spend his time in strolling through the woods, 
which, since the second Mrs. Lyneton's death, 
had been strictly closed against all intruders. 
Sometimes Miss Hildegarde Lyneton used to 
come down for a few days and take Gwendoline 
back with her to London, where she introduced 
her into gay society, and gathered round her 
those who were worthy, for their noble lineage, 
to clasp hands with her ; but with the exception 
of these visits, and a state-dinner given once or 
twice a year for the upper-class village people, 
Graham Lyneton and his sister lived a life whose 
peaceful, monotonous seclusion even a hermit 
might have envied. * 

*^ The very image of her cousin,"^as the peo- 
ple who could remember the first Mrs. Lyneton 
used to say, as they watched Gwendoline com- 
ing down the village street, or turned away from 
their prayer-books to see the tall slight figure 
bent low as she knelt by her brother Graham's 
side in the Manor House pew. Just so, twenty 
years ago, Mrs. Lyneton, of the Hatherleigh 
Lynetons, had knelt there, the morning sunlight 
pouring in through the east window, falling upon 
braided hair of the same yellow hue, and a cheek 
so colorless, save for the rosy glow which St. 
Christopher's robe cast upon it. 

Only there was a look sometimes on Gwen- 
doline's face, which no one ever saw upon her 
cousin's when the first Mrs. Lyneton came to be 
mistress of the old home by the church-yard. 
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A look of patient longing, overmastering its 
loftiness ; a light as of some sweet memorj or 
sweeter hope, which, shining through all the 
stead&st calm, brightened it as sanrise bright* 
ens the gray morning twilight. 

Such a look the Lady Hildegarde Ljneton 
might have worn, centuries ago, in those ten 
long years when she waited for her soldier-lover ; 
he far away in Palestine fighting the Saracens 
there, she living a lonely life at home for his 
sake, trusting, him so faithfully, waiting for him 
so patiently, loving him so truly, as the Lyneton 
women always loved. Such a look the sailor lad's 
betrothed maiden may wear, when at night she 
hears the sad sea waves rocking upon the shore, 
and thinks of him crossing the Atlantic, thou- 
sands of miles away, girt round with dangers seen 
and unseen, yet girt more closely with her 
prayers. 

It was that look which made the little chil- 
dren courtesy with loving reverence when they 
passed Gwendoline Lyneton in the grassy path 
by the church-yard. And the laborers, meet- 
ing her as they came home from work, doffed 
their caps, and felt, as they looked into her face, 
new thoughts stirred within them, thougl^ts 
strangely above the rude, low life which daily 
closed them round ; thoughts which had a sort 
of Sunday quietness about them, like those which 
come with the sound of church bells, or whis- 
pered words of prayer. 

And Jeanie Lyneton, sitting in the oriel-win- 
dow sometimes, and seeing that rare look on 
Gwendoline's face, breaking through all -its stat- 
ue-like calmness, used to remember her favorite 
ballad of the *'Nut-browne Mayde," quaint old 
rhyme of woman's love that held so fast through 
sorrow and doubt and scorn, never losing one 
gleam of its brightness when danger seemed 
near at hand, nor even wavering when he to 
whom it had been given sought to prove her by 
feigned foigetfulness and falsehood. And Jeanie 
wondered if the cruel knight looked upon such a 
face as Gwendgline's, when he tried his lady*s 
love so hardly^md found it ring so true. 

** S!th I have here been partyndre 

'Vnth 70a of joye and bijrsse, 
I maste, alsoe, part of your vo 

Endure, as reason is. 
Yet am I sure of one plesure, 

And, sbortely, it is this : 
That where ye be, it semeth, pardd, 

I colde not fare amysse. 
"Withoute more speche» I yoa beseehe, 

That we were soone agone; 
For, in my mlade, of alle mankynde, 

I love bat you alone.** 



CHAPTER V. 



JsANiB was nearly seventeen now ; a bright 
affectionate girl, just like what her mother used 
to be, when, in the sunny freshness of her youth, 
she had come, a bride, to the old house at Lyne- 
ton Abbots. 

She bad lived a very quiet, unconventionfil 
life there, chiefly under the care of her amvt 



Gwendoline, who gladly rendered to the child 
now some measure of the tender loving-kindness 
which in years past she had received from that 
child's mother. Miss Hildegarde Lyneton was, 
on the whole, tolerably kind to her grandniece. 
She stood godmother to her, along with Gwen- 
doline, when she was christened ; and in her vis- 
its to Lyneton Abbots since then, had heard her 
go through the Church catechism, and given her 
a splendidly-bound Bible and prayer-book, which 
were kept in a morocco case, under lock and key, 
in the Manor House pew, as soon as the little 
girl was able to go to church and read them. 
And she also instilled into her, from time to time, 
a few judicious maxims about deportment and 
self-control, and the serious responsibilities which 
devolved upon her as the last representative of 
so ancient and noble a line of ancestry ; to which 
maxims Jeanie listened with awe-stricken grav- 
ity, there was something so truly imposing in 
Aunt Hildegarde's looks and accent when she 
* uttered them. And, as a 6nale to these acts of 
godmotherly duty, the stately spinster had prom- 
ised her grandniece a visit to London so soon 
as she should be old enough to go out into socie- 
ty. During which visit she was to be introduced, 
as her aunt Gwendoline had been introduced, 
six or eight years ago, into the charmed circle 
of gayety, and make her appearance at balls, 
concerts, theatres, operas, and all other suitable 
amusements, under the chaperonage of the state- 
ly old spinster, who, however, only held out this 
brilliant prospect to her on condition that she 
prepared herself for it by all duo diligence in her 
studies, and by cultivating such grace of deport- 
ment and manner as should fit her for the socie- 
ty in which Miss Hildegarde Lyneton moved. 

Jeanie had very little of regular school train- 
ing. Mr. Lyneton did not like to send her away 
from him, to any of the fashionable, boarding 
establishments of London or elsewhere, in which 
she might have been moulded according to the 
most approved style of young ladyhood ; and as 
little did he feel disposed to break in upon the 
long-established quiet of the Manor House, by 
introducing there a lady who might be qualified 
to carry on the important work of his daughter's 
education at home. So.those accomplishments 
which were needful for her station, Jeanie learn- 
ed from masters who came over from Oresbridge. 
Her Church catechism, as stated before, she com- 
mitted to memory under the direction of Aunt 
Hildegarde ; and for all the rest of her training, 
she was indebted to her father and Gwendoline. 
Or perhaps, most of all, to what she got from 
the dusty M wainscoted library, her favorite re- 
treat on winter evenings and rainy days ; for on 
its worm-eaten shelves she found many a true 
friend, whose noble thoughts, told sometimes in 
legend or romance, sometimes in quaint rhyme 
or troubadour ballad, did their own work in 
cherishing a noble womanly life within her. If 
they left her ignorant of a few modem conveiL- 
tions, and painfully is&ekVtilQirBits^ ^^ v^ 'Oc^^Nsess^. 
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do believe, in maii*8 honor and woman's trnth ; 
a faith worth perhaps the loss of a few advan- 
tages which modem boarding-school training 
might have given her. 

And then, in those winter evenings when they 
all three sat together in the oriel-room, she 
heard her father tell the histories of the old 
Lyneton knights, how bravely and spotlessly they 
had lived, how nobly they had foaght for God 
and their country, how worthily they had borne 
the name which now she bore. And Aant 
Gwendoline, who had heard all abont them from 
old Miss Hildegarde, told her many a story of 
the Lyneton women, women who were so pure 
and steadfast, who had left within that ancient 
homestead memories so precions, and fragrance 
of gentle deeds which conld never die out ; and 
cherished within her a noble longing to become 
like them, to live with their lofty purpose, to 
love with their lowly steadfastness — ^a woman's 
true love being ever the highest form of lowli- 
ness — to die with their fearlessness, and then to 
live again in the memories of those who came 
after her, as they lived now, a name for all that 
was gentle and pure and good. 

So that Jeanie, if slightly deficient in the 
usual branches of a sound English education, 
philosophy, use of the globes, cube root, square 
root, etc., and not knowing quite so much as 
some girls know about heights of mountains, 
lengths of principal rivers in South America, 
populations of great cities, and latitudes and 
longitudes of the leading places in Europe, had 
yet passed through another sort of training quite 
as useful in its way. A training which gave to 
her a noble idea of womanhood, a true love of 
justice, a hatred of wrong and oppres^on, how- 
soever shown, whether in great nations or little 
families ; a fine appreciation of bravery and 
generosity, and a desire to follow, in her -own 
quiet life, that example of faithfulness and de- 
votion and purity which others had left behind 
them. A training that, which few French gov- 
ernesses or Parisian finishing establishments 
could have bettered. 

Then, for out-door companions she had the 
old serving-man, whose brain was a vast store- 
liouse of fairy-tales an4 traditions ; and Bollo, 
the Newfoundland dog, witH^hom she had many 
a romp, to the imminent peril of the flower-beds 
and the box borders, and even of the three stone 
dolphins themselves, whose open mouths formed 
an admirable receptacle for the sticks and stones 
which Bollo was to leap for and then bring back 
to his little mistress. And when she was tired 
of Bollo or the serving-man, Bose Beresford, a 
child about her own age, who had come to stay 
at the Bectory, was always ready for a swing, or 
a game at battledore on the overgrown grass, 
plot, or hide and seek among those great Portugal 
laurels and lilac-bushes at the shady end of the 
garden. But Bose only stayed at the Bectory ae 
few weeks, and then went back again to her 
friends in Ireland, and from that time until now, 
when she was nearly seventeen years of age, 
Jeanie Lyneton had been dependent for society 



npon her father, Aunt Gwendoline, and the old 
libraiy; three tried and tmsty friends, amonf; 
whom she managed to make a very pleasant thing 
of life. 

She was a bright-looking girl, with her moth- 
er's blue eyes and sunny brown hair, and girl- 
ish, unaffected ways. Indeed, those who could 
remember the first and second Mrs. Lynetons 
nsed to say, as they saw Mr. Lyneton's sister 
and daughter sitting together in the Manor 
House pew, that he might almost fancy his 
two wives had come back to life again — suppos- 
ing any man ever could fancy such an awkward 
possibility— so exactly did they seem to be re- 
produced in the present ladies of the family, not 
only in outward look and bearing, but in char- 
acter too, BO far as that could be judged of from 
the very slight intercourse which the Lyneton 
Abbots people were accustomed to hold with 
their neighbors. 

For Jeanie had little of the Lyneton pride 
and stateliness about her. It remained yet to 
be proved whether she had much of the firmness 
and strength of will which, in centuries past, 
had nerved the Lyneton womten to such steady 
endurance and such noble faithfulness ; endnr- 
ance and faithfulness sung of eloquently enough 
in many of the old ballads and romances which 
Jeanie loved so well, or which had been handed 
down from generation to generation in house- 
hold story and tradition. 

True, there was not wanting, even in Jeanie 
Lyneton, though, a touch of reserve, the faintest 
little chill of hauteur with strangers, or with the 
upper-class families of the village, who were on 
calling terms at the Manor House. She had 
inherited from her father just as much as mark- 
ed her of the Lyneton race ; all the rest, her 
pretty, gentle ways, her guileless look and fair 
open countenance, came to her from the bonnie 
Highland lady, whose brief sojourn in the old 
house at Lyneton Alifttots was yet* remembered 
by its retainers as a sunny spot in their lives. 

The Manor House people wflte alwa3'8 very 
much talked abont in the vimige. Holding 
themselves apart from its society, having bat 
slight intercourse with the so-called aristocracy 
of the place, the clergyman, the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, and the maiden ladies of genteel extraction, 
whatever could be gathered up of their life and 
conduct was seized and commented npon, not 
always to their advantage. Mrs. Lucombe, the 
doctor's wife, considered it quite a slight upon 
her position in the village that she was not re- 
ceived with more cordiality at the Manor House ; 
and she did not fail to take what satisfaction 
she could for that slight, by making invidious 
remarks upon those whe had offered it. Be- 
cause although her family might not be of so 
much distinction as the Lynetons, and though 
she could not look back upon such a long line 
of ancestry. Still, in a small place like Lyneton 
Abbots, the doctor and his lady, especially if 
they were people of education — ^as she was proud 
to say both herself and husband were, she hav> 
ing been at school on the Continent in her 
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younger daysr-were always received on a foot- 
ing of familiar acquaintance, if not of intimate 
friendship, even among the decidedly upper- 
class families ; which position had never been 
awarded to her by the Lyneton Abbots people. 
And she certainly did think, that in consideration 
of Mr. Lucombe's long connection with the fam- 
ily, he having been their medical attendant ever 
since the first Mrs. Lyneton's removal, she might 
have been asked in now and then in a friendly 
way, just for a cup of tea in an evening, and a 
little confidential chat aftenvard, instead of be- 
ing put off with a state-dinner once a year, and 
the very stiffest of moves when they happened 
to meet in the village,. or coming out of church 
on a Sunday morning. 

That sort of thing Mrs. Lucombe said showed 
a want of cordiality, and a disposition, on the 
part of Miss Lyneton and her brother, to set 
themselves too much above the rest pf the peo- 
ple. Which was a thing they had no right to 
do, money being so scarce with them just then, 
as every body said it was, and Mr. Lyneton be- 
ing put to it almost past his ability to keep 
things together in their usual style. Every body 
knew well enough that, in spite of his splendid 
pedigree, Mr. Lyneton was a wretched man of 
business, the merest noodle at management that 
ever was seen, and had let his estate get into 
such a state that it could scarcely keep the fam- 
ily going, to say nothing of portions for his sis- 
ter and daughter when they married, as, 
poor things I they were most likely expecting 
to do ; though where tiie husbands were to come 
from was a question she could not take upon 
herself to answer, seeing that Mr. Lyneton kept 
himself so much to himself, and never took his 
family into society, where they were likely to 
meet with any thing eligible in a matrimonial 
point of view. It was really nothing short of 
sinful for a man with a marriageable sister and 
daughter, like Mr. Lyneton, to keep them shut 
up from January to December in that old house 
by the church-y|^, never asking any body to 
the place, or pu^mg them in the way of being 
settled suitably to their position. A man ought 
to be ashamed of hiln^elf to act in that selfish 
^ way, when other people were dependent upon 
him for their prospects in life. 

Mi's. Jacques, the lawyer's wife, to whom 
Mrs. Lucombe, the doctor's wife, thus imparted 
her private sentiments, said that for her part 
she cordially acquiesced in them. For she had 
thought, ever since she came to the village, 
that the Lynetons held themselves apart from 
the rest of the people in a way that was not be- 
coming, considering how very little of the need- 
ful they had to l^eep up their pretensions. And 
especially in such a small place, where every 
body was expected to be on pleasant terms with 
every body else, and to do all that could be done 
in the way of social intercourse. And though 
she had not Mrs. Lucombe's claim to intimacy 
at the Manor House, having only come to the 
village within the last few yearsj still she 
. thought that her previous positiotf in the couu 
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try town of Grantford, where her husband had 
been a most influential member t)f the corpora- 
tion before he took the. late Mr. Langton's law- 
practice at Oresbridge, ought to have entitled 
her to at least cordiality, on the part of th$ 
Manor House people ; a cordiality which cer- 
tainly had never been extended to her yet, 
nothing having passed between them up to the 
present time except the most distant civility, 
not even a call of ceremony, to say nothing of 
invitations to dinner or attentions of that sort, 
which professional people generally expected 
when they came to a fresh neighborhoo.d. 

Mrs. Jacques said that she could not under- 
stand parties holding themselves so very much 
aloof. It was what she had never been accus- 
tomed to, even from families whose landed 
property was much more considerable than Mr. 
Lyneton's, and whose balance at the banker's 
was in a much more satisfactory condition than, 
by all accounts, his appeared to be at the pres- 
ent time. Indeed she had heard it whispered — 
though she should not like such a thing men- 
tioned as coming from her, there was no know- 
ing how far things went when once they began 
to be repeated — but she had heard it whispered 
that it was almost more than the master of 
Lyneton Abbots could do to hold his position 
at all, and keep up the customary establishment 
of servants, and carriages, and all that sort of 
thing, which the Lyneton people had been ac- 
customed to. And really, for her own part she 
should not feel very much distressed if things 
did come to a crisis, and they had to leave 
the place entirely for a time. Exclusiveness 
was a thing she could not tolerate, especially 
when there was nothing to keep it up with, 
and the sooner It was put a stop to, in some 
way or other, the better. 



CHAPTER VI. 



So Mrs. Jacques said. And then the maid- 
en ladies of genteel extraction and small in- 
vestments in three per cents, put in their word, 
and said their little say about the extreme re- 

*serve and retirement of the Lyneton Abbots 
people. And^nen they had turned these over 
and over, and round and round, and looked at . 
them in every possible light, and made every 
variety of remark that could be made upon 
them, they proceeded to the matrimonial pros- 
pects of the Misses Lyneton, aunt and niece, 
and subjected them to an equally severe criti- 
cism. 

It certainly was very strange, they said, that 
Mr. Lyneton's sister had never married. Young, 
not more than five-and- twenty they were sure, 
beautiful, high-bred, belonging to one of the old- 
est families in the county, with every thing to 
recommend her but a well-filled purse, it was 
unaccountably curious that she Ehsya^A^V^a^^ -t^- 
mained siu^l^ %q Viw^. ^^^"scc^sr.^ s^v^^^^xs^sv^'svss^- 
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the selfitlt love of retirement which prerented 
Mr. hjueUm-from introducing the ladies of his 
fttmiljr into society as they ought to be intro- 
duced, still she had had yery good opportunities 
in London. Miss Hildegarde Lyneton mixed 
with a very good circle there, and had had her 
niece with her very frequently since she was of 
a proper age to go into company ; and wonld 
doubtless forward her interests much more than 
Mr. Ityneton, living shut up in that old Manor 
Hoose from year to year, would ever think it 
worth his pains to do ; and yet nothing seemed 
to come of it. It was very strange. They 
^ could not understand it at all. 

They knew one thing, though. Gwendoline 
Lyneton did not keep that noble name of hers, 
year after year, because no one had asked her to 
/ change it. They could tell of several gallant 
/ gentlemen, not so long ago, some military men, 
some in the style and habit of clergymen, one 
or two with the fashionable flash of the mercan- 
tile aristojcracy, who had been seen loitering in 
the old garden, on difierent occasions, or attend- 
ing Miss Lyneton to St. Hilda's Church, or 
riding by her side, when with light touch she 
guided her fiery little Arabian steed over the 
moors of Lyneton Abbots. Gentlemen who 
had well-filled purses, and bulky rent-rolls, and 
a good pedigree-Hiome of them at any rate — 
and homes far more princely than that tumble- 
down old mansion, whose owner, if report said 
true, was too poor to keep it in a decent state 
of preservation. And it was Miss Lyneton*s 
hand that these gentlemen came to ask from the 
lord of the manor, and her love that they jcame 
to win, and it was her proud name they would 
fain have persuaded her to exchange for their 
well-filled purses and bulky rent-rolls and splen- 
didly-furnished homes. 

But they had gone away, one after another, 
never to make their appearance any more in the 
old garden, or the Manor House pew, or by Miss 
Lyneton*8 side on the moorland roads. Why, 
the gossips could not tell, unless the lord of the 
manor was hard to please, or the lady slow to 
be won. And now for some months past, no 
gay cavalier from a distance had reined up his 
steed before that old griffin-guarded gate-way. 
Miss Lyneton had taken her walks and lides 
alone, always alone, except for her grave, quiet 
brother, and this fair-faced young niece, fast 
flushing into womanhood now, ready in her turn 
to break the hearts and bewilder the brains of 
over-susceptible gentliemen. 

Indeed, although Mrs. Lncombe had given it 
as her opinion that the obstinately reserved 
habits of the lord of the manor would consign 
both his sister and daughter to spinsterhood, 
and though the Lyneton Abbots family never 
went into company, never attended any of the 
Oresbridge balls, concerts, public assemblies or 
other recognized facilities for getting themselves 
well settled in life, yet the indefatigable gessips 
thought they had already got scent of something 
which might lead to matrimonial results for Mr. 
Lyneton 's daughter. 



Had not young Mr. AUington, they said, tlie 
collegian who was reading with the Lyneton Ab- 
bots clergyman, been seen more than once at 
church, casting admiring glances in the direction 
of the Manor House pew, where Miss Jeanie 
Ljmeton sat, looking so pretty and anconscions? 
Though of .course she most have known well 
enough all the time who was taking so much no- 
tice of her, he being the favorite nephew of a 
bachelor baronet, and of most enviable prospects. 
And when Miss Maberley, the clergyman^s sis- 
ter, who of course had the best opportunities in 
the world forjudging of any little matter of that 
sort, was asked for her opinion on the subject, 
did she not tell of evening after evening spent 
by Mr. AUington at the Manor Honse, under 
pretense of looking over some old books in the 
library, very rare and valuable folios, which were 
to be got from no other library in the neighbo^ 
hood ? But, as Miss Maberley knew well enough, 
the only book he cared to read was Miss Jcanie's 
face ; and she would venture to say, if the tmth 
were confessed, he could not so much as t^ the 
name of one of the musty old folios or quartos 
from which he pretended to be making snch 
lengthy extracts, to help him in reading for his 
degree, he said. All veiy fine, but Miss Maber- 
ley thought it was something altogether differ- 
ent from a bachelor's degree that young Martin 
AUington was seeking, night after night, in the 
musty old library at Lyneton Abbots. 

Miss Maberley said too, and nobody contn- 
dieted her for saying it, that Mr. Lyneton might 
do worse for his pretty yoUng daughter than give 
her to Sir William Allington's nephew ; for the 
old baronet was positively rolling in wealth, and 
had more than one good living in his gift, and 
thought all the world of Martin ; and, with a 
check or two which would never be missed from 
his banker's account, could keep the lord of the 
manor going, or set him on his feet again, if, as 
report whispered, things were getting into sach 
a terribly tangled state with him. 

So the upper>class peopl^^sed to gossip on 
as they made their morning calls or assembled 
for friendly cups of tea in each other's snus little 
drawing-rooms. And still life wore on its even 
round in the old house at Lyneton Abbots. * * Mr. 
Lyneton, poor man," as people nearly always call- 
ed him now, paced up and down by the vine-laden 
wall, dreaming may be of life's by-gone brightness, 
which would never come back to him any moi"e; 
or perhaps puzzling his weary brain over the man- 
agement of the estate, which was, as the gossips 
said, getting into a terribly tangled condition. 
Indeed, it was so far beyond his control now, 
that he was trying to meet with some one who 
would take the accounts in hand, and look after 
the balancing of the weekly list, and the ingath- 
ering of the rents. And he was at the present 
time in correspondence with a young man who 
was coming as clerk to one of the great iron- 
masters of Oresbridge, and who had a Fpare 
afternoon every week, which ha wished to em- 
ploy in some book-keeping engagement. Per- 
haps then things wovxVA. b^^xv Vo Vook w^ a lit- 
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tie, and the estate might be got into something 
like order. At any rate, a change of some kind 
mnst be made in the management of it, or It 
wonld soon come to complete ruin. 

Gwendoline Lyneton too, not knowing what 
the little gossiping world said of her, lived on 
her own quiet life, apart as it had ever been, ex- 
cept in those few years of the second Mrs. Lyi^e- 
ton's time, from much sympathy or kindness, 
hers not being a nature that' could stretch out far 
for either. The outward life which she had to 
live was lived with all gravity and gracionsness. 
Of the inner life, that life which rayed some- 
times through the paleness of her face, a light 
as from some holy shrine within, no one had 
any need to ask. It belonged to herself alone, 
and held within it a joy with which no stranger 
could intermeddle. If it held doubt or fear 
sometimes, that also, like the joy, was for herself 
alone. 

Only, month by month, as the time drew on 
for the Indian mails to be delivered, there wotdd 
be the faintest gleam Of excitement in those 
great gray eyes, and a touch of restlessness on 
the face which was generally so meek and still. 
She would sit at one of the little dormer-win- 
dows, hour after hour, listening for the post- 
man's step, the sound of his knock echoing 
through the old house. If the letter came, that 
rare light deepened in her eyes. If it did not 
come, she waited patiently for the next month's 
tidings, never showing by wdrd or look that any 
hope of hers had been disappointed, never giving 
possible trouble or anxiety of her own leave to 
break that girded calm which was almost the 
Lyneton badge, so strangely did it seem in- 
wrought into their characters. 

Jeanie knew whence those letters came, and 
was always glad for the brightness which they 
put into her aunt's life. She could just remem- 
ber a tall, military-looking man, who used to 
play with her, and toss her about, five or six 
years ago, when she was a little girl in pina- 
fores ; and give ^ sweets too, which had been 
brought all the way from Oresbridge; dainty 
bonbons, with mottoes and devices, the like of 
which could never be got, for love or money, 
from the goodrstuff woman's shop on the village 
green. And he would swing her sometimes for 
half an hour together, on the old swing under 
the apple-tree at the back of the house, always 
making her kiss him when the swing was done ; 
which she did not like at all, for his mustache 
scrubbed her cheek almost as roughly as Nurse 
Appleton's terrible bath towel. If it had not 
been for that, though, she should have liked hiin 
very much, for he was so bright and merry. 

And she had also a very dim recollection of 
seeing him, a year or two later than that, stand- 
ing with Aunt Gwendoline at the garden gate, 
one summer evening when it was growing dusk. 
They were talking together under the old stone 
griffins, almost hidden by the shadow of the 
trees, which were so thick and green in that 
July time. Then he had gone away down ihe 
Oresbridge road, bat Aunt Gwendoline stayedjust 



where iie left her, there in the shadow of the 
trees, until the day-light had all gone, and the 
stars began to peep out one by one, and, like the 
glare of &r-off burning houses, the red glow of 
the Oresbridge furnaces could be seen upon the 
eastern sky. 

After that evening Jeanie never had any more 
swings, never any more romps among the flow- , 
er-beds of the old-fashioned garden, or sugared 
bonbons, with colored mottoes and devices upon 
them. And she thought that, if Mr. Demeron 
had been as kind to some one else as he had been 
to herself. Aunt Gwendoline must miss him very 
much indeed. 

That was all Jeanie knew. Nor, as the years 
wore on, one after another, did she ever know 
any more than that. For Mr. Demeron's name 
was not often spoken among them, and though 
the letters which came now and then were read 
aloud and commented upon, without any sort of 
reserve, yet there was little in them that inter- 
ested her. They told of a life in which she had 
neither part nor lot ; chiefly about barrack ex- 
periences, and gay doings in Bombay society, 
and sometimes a hunting expedition up the coun- 
try, or a few in^ries about Lyneton Abbots, 
never any thing more than that. Only Aunt 
Gwendoline's face always brightened when they 
came, and so Jeanie was glad to see those In- 
dian letters, though she never cared very much 
to hear them read. 

But one Sunday morning in church, the 
clergyman had to take for his first lesson the 
story of Jacob's sojourn with Laban. Reading 
it, he came to that little verse, over which, for 
thousands of years, men have wept and wonder- 
ed ; that little verse wherein the great God has 
not thought it beneath his greatness to embalm 
a story of human love, and send it down to us 
upon the stream of time, pure, sweet, fresh as 
when, in the childhood of our race, it was first 
lived, and told, and written. 

''Jacob served seven years for Rachel his 
wife ; and they seemed unto him but a few days, 
for the love w^ich he had to her." 
. Jeanie looked up to her aunt's face just then, 
and saw the well-remembered smile upon it. 



CHAPTER VIL 

That was Gwendoline Lyneton's love story. 
The only one she had ever known, the only one 
she would ever care to know. That was why 
the noble gentlemen who came, on matrimonial 
thoughts intent, to the old house at Lyneton 
Abbots, departed with sadder countenances than 
when they came, to place their well-filled purses 
and bulky rent-rolls and broad acres and splen- 
didly-furnished mansions, to say nothing of their 
transferable afiections, at the feet of some less 
fastidious maiden. Until by and by the aultorc^ 
ceased to come. TV\!Wfc ^«:eiiia \sssst^tssc«s>K»sj^^«^ 
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waiiiBooted libraiy, conferences always ending 
gloomily enough for one of the parties concern- 
ed in them ; and no more stadiouslj conrteoos 
Ihrewells in that stone porch. Abbot Siward, 
meanwhile, looking down on the departing gnest 
from beneath that crumbling cowl of his with 
quaint, grave face that promised to reveal no se- 
crets, nor betray the disappointment that bad 
come to pass. Trusty Abbot Siward, who, from 
his niche over the door-way, saw so much, and 
told so little ; whose stony, lichen-bearded lips 
never moved for smile or jeer, as the spruce cav- 
aliers rode away down that narrow grassy path, 
with no lingering backward look for wave of 
lady's kerchief from the balustraded terrace, or 
bright glance of lady's eyes from the ivied dor- 
mer-windows. 

Gwendoline Lyneton wanted no love of theirs. 
All that she could give had been given already. 
Far across the seas Was one, who, taking the 
treasure of her heart with him, had left her his. 
And now she only waited until the slow years,- 
passing one by one, should bring him to her 
again, and give to her life its full joy and 
crown. 

Yet no formal word of tHs had ever been 
spoken between them. They knew that they 
belonged to each other always, but they were 
quite free. For when, five years ago now, 
Maurice Demeron first came to Lyneton Abbots, 
came with his father, an old college companion 
of Mr. Lyneton's, for a day's shooting over the 
moors round the estate, and the two days had 
lengthened into four, and the four into a whole 
long week, wherein there had bedn many a sweet 
ramble with Gwendoline through the laurel- 
shaded walks of the old garden, many a quiet 
talk among the maple copses, and much learned, 
which, for one of them at least, could never be 
quite unlearned again; when, five years ago, 
Maurice Demeron first came to the Manor House 
and met Mr. Lyneton's fair sister, ''Greta" as 
he used to call her, because she was so like the 
Lady Margareta of Hatherleigh Lyneton, whose 
portrait hung in the oriel-room, they were both 
of them young, too young, Maurice Demeronts 
discreet father said, to think of burdening them- 
selves with the responsibilities of married life. 
And he, though of good family and fair prospects, 
having just got an Indian commission, was poor 
too, and being, like the Lyneton people, proud of 
spirit, he thought scorn to bind down, by vow or 
promise, a girl to whom for many years he could 
offer neither home nor position in return for the 
love which she gave him. He admired her very 
much. He had seen no one like her in all that 
young, untried, happy life of his. She was the 
one, he thought, to fill up his heart and brighten 
his whole future ; but he could not tell her so 
yet, save by the unspoken language of many a 
tender look and tone. He was too proud to ask 
his precious gift from Mr. Lyneton until he could 
take and keep it always. He must toil through 
those five long years of Indian service ; he must 
get for himself an honomble name and a good 
position. Having done this, he would come 



home, and as a brave soldier claim the prize 
which as a boyish lover he scarcely dared to 
ask. 

And so, as they two had stood together at the 
gate on that July night, just before he went away 
to Southampton to embark for foreign service, he 
had only said to her — 

" We can trust each other, Greta." 

To which she had answered, with all the firm 
self-control of the old Lynetons — a control which 
would so rarely let them tell by word or look all 
that lay beneath it — 

''Tes ; we can trust each other." 

And then he had said good-bye to her, and 
gone away, both of them knowing that five long 
years must pass before they could meet again. 
Five long years, in which they might find new 
friends, or cherish new loves, or haply die, and so 
only clasp'hands again where they should belong 
to each other forever. 

That was'how they parted; the question which 
should have bound them together unasked, un- 
answered, save by just these words — 

** We can trust each other." 

Yet through all these years Gwendoline had 
been true to him. What the Lynetons gave 
once they gave forever, let the gift cost what it 
might. Many a family history, handed down 
from fftther to son, through long generations past, 
told how faithfully those ancient knights and 
ladies, resting now in St. Hilda's Church, had 
kept their troth, onoe given, through long years, 
and even through a life-time of patient waiting. 
For it was- never known yet that a Lyneton's 
word had failed, or a Lyneton's promise betrayed 
any who trusted it. 

And, though she could only gather it from 
chance sentences, and allusions in those letters 
of his which were always written to her brother, 
and considered as public property in the family, 
yet Gwendoline felt, with a woman's instinct, 
that he was true to hw. No word, no bond, no 
signed deed or betrothal ring could have given 
them to each other more entirely than that last 
farewell, spoken in the dusky stillness of the 
July night — " We can trust each other, Greta." 

Yet sometimes she doubted. Perhaps it was 
the very truth of her own heart which made her 
do so. When month after month passed, and 
no letter came ; not a word to tell that she was 
held in remembrance as faithful as that which 
she gave ; or when the letter did come, and her 
quick eye, glancing over it, could single out no 
sweet sentence which might hold for herself far 
other meaning than it boi-e to careless readers- 
just a mere detail of barrack life, its frequent ep- 
isodes of gayety, balls at Government House, 
hunting-parties with the stafi^ officers, public ban- 
quets and the like, only these, nothing more than 
these, then there would arise a little cloud upon 
the clear blue sky of her faith, and she would say 
to herself — 

"Ifhe should forget!" 

For she remembered the old stories which she 

had heard her father and Aunt Hildegarde tell. 

^ There waa the Lad^ BftYewg,aria Lyneton, who 
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waited so long for that Crusader knight of hers, 
but he never came back. And there was the 
fair Alice, who spent a whole long life of widow- 
hood for the gallant soldier-husband, who, she 
thought, had been killed in the wars of the Roses. 
And he had never been killed at all, he had been 
living far away with some beautiful lady, parted 
only from his faithful wife by a death far sadder 
than any which sword or spear could give. And 
there was Gertrude, golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
the loveliest of all the Lyneton women, who, 
meeting her betrothed lover after seven years of 
absence and waiting, met him hers no longer, the 
love faded, the trust gone. And with just one 
sad, quiet look, which held in itno rebuke for all 
the pain he had caused her, she parted from him, 
and went her way, after a few weeks of pining 
sickness, to the rest of her kindred, under the 
chancel stones of St. Hilda's Church. 

Gwendoline used to think of these old stories 
told in many a ballad and romance, by the En- 
glish troubadours, and she would ask herself, 
might some such cruel lot be in store for her ? 
Bound in the world's eye by no promise, free to 
choose, as she herself, but for that last farewell, 
was free to be chosen, having nothing to hold 
them to each other but that one little word 
** trust,'* a word which for some has such scant 
meaning, would he keep* all that she had given 
him, or would he not ? • 

Gwendoline Lyneton thought such thoughts 
as these, when, weary of waiting for those In- 
dian letters, she sat alone in the dormer-window, 
her own room window, whose shadow, at early 
morning-time, fell upon the east end of St. Hil- 
da's Cliurch. She could not help them ; they 
would come. For truly the waiting had been 
very long, and there was ever that one little sad 
thought, stealing up through all the hope, still 
that one little dark cloud creeping over the heav- 
en of her trust — 

** If he should forgetl" 

Then with a very proud gesture, she would put 
back the rippling yellow hair from a face some- 
what paler now than when, five years ago, Mau- 
rice Demeron pressed his farewell kiss upon it. 
And those gray eyes, which erewhile had had a 
look of sadness and tenderness within them, 
would flash beneath their level brows, as she saw, 
by the sunlight gleaming in through the chancel 
window, the canopied tombs, under which her 
ancestors lay ; those ancient knights and ladies 
wfio had lived so purely, and loved so truly, and 
died so fearlessly. And there would be never 
another doubt in her heart, nor shadow of change 
there, as she whispered to herself— 

*<He trusted me, and when did any trust a 
Lyneton of Lyneton Abbots, and find that trust 
betrayed?'* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

'* Well, Mr. Mallinson, I've given it a fair 
consideration, and looked the matter over back 
and front, and endways and sideways, and eyery 



way ns it's best to be looked at, before giving of 
ourselves to make a start in it ; and I've set- 
tled it can be done, and well don^ too, and so I 
think we'd best do it. That's what I aay 
about it." 

And the spare, somewhat angular, middle- 
aged woman, who had been subjecting the mat- 
ter in hand, whatever it might be, to such a se- 
vere exhaustive analysis, looked across the table 
toward her lord and master, to the intent he 
should afSx to such analysis the sign-warrant of 
his approval. 

But Mr. Mallinson, a sandy-haired, ginger- 
whiskered man, of forty-eight or fifty, who was 
discussing hot muffins with business-like rapidi- 
ty, and in the pauses of that interesting employ- 
ment marking off with a broad, flat and not del- 
icately clean thumb nail, the rise and fall of the 
flour markets, as chronicled in the Mark Lane 
JSxpresSf did not appear disposed to turn any im- 
mediate attention to the subject which his wife 
had brought before him. He merely gave a 
grunt of mitigated approval, capable of being as- 
signed with equal propriety to the hot muffins, 
the state of the flour markets, or the exhaustive 
analysis. 

Mrs. MallinsoHI however, knew her husband's 
little peculiarities, and knew also how to man- 
age them with becoming wifely cleverness. She 
had not been married for five-and-twenty years 
without discovering that Japhet Mallinson, in 
common with the mighty Csesar of old, could give 
his attention, if needful, to more than one thing 
at a time. And so, appropriating the grunt of 
approval as directed to her proposal, she went 
on — 

*' Yes ; I've got it all settled what I mean to 
have. A gentleman for breakfast and tea. 
That's what I could get through comfortable, 
without feeling him lie heavy upon me. And 
I've had my eye on the papers this two or three 
weeks past, to see if one could be got reason- 
able. Only it's rather awkward meeting with 
one at this season of the year, the time being so 
far on, and our not caring to have him for din- 
ner, on account of his wanting so much cooking. 
It's such a business is cooking extra in the mid- 
dle of the day, and a gentleman too, as naturally 
wants more attending to than a lady, if you don't 
take on an extra girl in the kitchen, which is what 
I don't mean to at the present. I don't know 
though as I should mind having one for dinner on 
Sunday, when Betsy stays at home to cook. She 
might as well have him extra an not, and her 
dawdling half her time away, as I believe and 
feel convinced she does, when I'm not in the way 
to give an eye to her. Should you mind having 
a gentleman for dinner, on Sundays, Mr. Mallin- 
son ?" 

Mr. Mallinson gave another grunt. Appar- 
ently he had no objection to this pleasing little 
diversity in their bill of fare, seeing that the 
eooking could be done without additional trouble. * 
But from the manner in which his wi€a. V^^^sAu 
at him whaw ^\ift TSka.^*^ 'Cci^ %\vsg5;^'^^3V!w^\s. ^^»a» 
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scientionB scmples with regard to this bold inno- 
TBtion upon the castoms of Christian Oresbridge, 
they would have counted for yeiy little. Mrs. 
Mallinson had set her mind upon a gentleman for 
the above purposes, and a gentleman she was 
determined to haye, if he could be met with at a 
reasonable price. 

** No, I didn't suppose you'd be any thing but 
agreeable to it, inconrenienced as you wouldn't 
be with the cooking. And then, " continued she, 
giving an unexpectedly civilized turn to the 
hitherto somewhat cannibalistic tendency of the 
conversation, 'Mt would be something useful 
into the house-keeping money. Them two rooms 
over the shop, coals, gas and waiting, with break- 
fast took up for him of a morning, and his tea 
when be comes home of an evening, for a guinea 
a week, wouldn't be amiss, as themarisets is ; and 
that's as little as we can do it for, to make it pay, 
and servants' wages what they are, to say noth- 
ing of house-rent, and I don't believe there's an- 
other place in England so shameful for rent as 
this genteel end of Oresbridge. A guinea a 
week, shall that be it, Mr. Mallinson ?" 

A third grunt, which Mrs. Mallinson took to 
intimate that that should be it. 

'* Not as I'm partial to a logger, Mr. Mallin- 
son, by any means, for I always said they was a 
troublesome thing to do with in a house, unless 
it was a single gentleman like the present in- 
stance, and took up with business in the middle 
of the day, so as to leave the house free in a 
manner while you've got through the thick of the 
work. And even then, it isn't what I ever had 
much of a fancy for, only there's calls upon us 
now, Mr. Mallinson, as there didn't used to be 
before we left the old congregation. People 
look up to us to be burning and shining lights 
where we are now, and it's an expeiisive thing 
being a burning and a shining light, where a 
cause isn't as you may say fairly started and able 
to run alone. Bat he wouldn't take much out 
of our pockets, wouldn't a gentleman for break- 
fast and tea, while the markets keeps steady, 
and they're steady now, aren't they, Mr. Mallin- 
son?" 

Mr. Mallinson singified with a fourth grant 
that the markets were steady, and Mrs. Mallin- 
son, who had a more brilliant gift in conversation 
than her hasband, went on — 

" Besides, being particular as he is to this end 
of Oresbridge, on account of its being near to 
Lyneton Abbots, and him having there to go 
once a week, if we didn't have him Mrs. Green 
would. She's been as keen as mustard after 
having a gentleman to board with her ever since 
Mary Green comed home from school ; and I'd 
take him myself, if it was for nothing else but 
that he shouldn't go to her, for she's been that 
mean in our direction, has Mrs. Green, ever since 
we left the old congregation, as it's more than a 
professing Christian has a right to be, and she 
ought to be let feel it, and she shall too, for I 
know she's been looking out for a boarder ever 
since the time of the split." 

<< And why is the young man particular to this 



end of Oresbridge ?" asked Mr. Mallinson, who, 
having finished his muffins and reached the bot- 
tom of the market list, was now in a positicm to 
enter more fully into the merits of the caae. 

" For convenience sake, Mr. llallinson, as I 
mentioned to you before, only your mind's always 
so set upon them markets. He's got a situatioii 
in one of the iron works about here ; it don't oc- 
cupy him only until noon of a Saturday, because 
of the men giving over work sooner then, and so 
the rest part of the day Mr. Lyneton of the Lyne- 
ton Abbots has engaged him to look over his ac- 
counts, and mend up the estate a bit. And time 
somebody did mend it up, for if what folks says 
is true, it won't hold the roof together over their 
heads much longer." 

** Ay. It's poor paying land is Lyneton Ab- 
bots," remarked Mr. Mallinson, settling himself 
back in the leather-covered arm-chair by the 
fire, with the satisfied air of a man who knows 
that the world is going well with him — '*poor 
land, and overmuch saddled with game. Not 
but what he might make a good penny out of 
that, though, if he was to have it brought up to 
Oresbridge shops and sold, which he's overproad 
to do by all accounts, just as if hares and them 
sort of things wasn't made to fetch money. 
Why, if that there land was mine, I should make 
two or three hundred a year by nothing eke but 
selling the game at a vallyation to some one as 
would shoot it off. But Mr. Lyneton's the poor- 
est hand at turning a penny as ever I heard tell 
of, and always was ; and if somebody don't look 
sharp for him, there'll be a wind-up there before 
long." 

"And serve them right too," replied his wife. 
** There's a stop wanted putting to their. pride 
this good while past. Sold up may be, and go 
to a smaller house, and the sensiblest thing they 
could do, if only they'd brought their minds to 
it when the second Mrs. Lyneton was took, and 
there didn't want so much appearance keeping 
up. Of coarse when the female head of a 
family's took, and there isn't no grown-up daugh- 
ters to put forward into world, as there wasn't 
when the last Mrs. Lyneton died, appearances 
doesn't want keeping up ; and there was no need 
for a carriage nor nought of that sort, and a man 
to wait, as always costs ten times more than he's 
worth. But it's a sensless thing is pride. Pride's 
the senselessest thing ever was." 

And Mrs. Mallinson sniffed. She had a very 
peculiar way of sniffing, quite independent of cold 
in the head, or local irritation, or any thing of 
that sort. It was just her way of putting a finish- 
ing touch to the expression of her sentiments. 
And a very vigorous finishing too, for it drew 
her face to one side in a slightly upward direction 
and her shoulder after it, and was generally ac- 
companied by a defiant toss of her head. That 
sniff was Mrs. Mallinson's characteristic. She 
always made use of it when she had said any 
thing conclusive, just as some people give them- 
selves a general shake, or bring down their open 
palms upon the table, or indulge in a brisk series 
of coughs and jerks, when they have come to the 
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end of an. argument. Mrs. Mallinson nsed to 
snlif in that way at chapel too, when the minister 
said any thing which met her views in an unu- 
saally satisfactory manner. Her nose and mouth 
would give a twitch on one side, her right shoul- 
der would be upheaved, and then came a sono- 
rous inhalation, audible to the utmost comer 
of the place, and which said as plainly as any 
words could have spoken — 

" Excellent, Mr. Barton ; just the very thing 
I should have said myself." 

And this was a sniff of unusual decision ; for if 
there was one thing more than another which 
drew forth Mrs. Mallinson's animadversions to 
their bitterest extent, it was pride, such pride as 
Mr. Lyneton of Lyneton Abbots showed when 
he declined turning himself into a licensed game- 
dealer. 

'* It's the senselessest thing ever was, is pride, 
and Vm thankful to say it never crept into my 
family, becayise it's a curse wherever it comes, to 
say nought of it's being agen' the Scriptures, 
which don't vally a party for good descent nor 
nought of that sort, but only because they put 
out their best endeavors to do their duty and get 
on in the world, and give proper support to the 
body as they're connected with. Which I've 
always done and always mean to do, and nobody 
shall have it to say against you and me, Mr. 
Mallinson, that we don't hold up the new body 
as it oaght to be held up, and give it a helping 
hand with tea-meetings and subscriptions and 
being willing to take the chair and every thing 
as a professing Christian oaght to feel it on 
their consciences to do, as a privilege for the 
cause. " 

Mr. Mallinson said nothing, but chinked the 
half-crowns in his pocket with an abstracted 
and not radiant expression of countenance. 
Apparently the giving of subscriptions to the 
new body was a somewhat dubious privilege, to 
say the least of it, though one of which he was 
frequently called upon to avail himself. And 
to be a burning and a shining light was indeed, 
as Mrs. Mallinson had before expressed it, very 
expensive. He thought sometimes that the 
position of a dip candle, if not so honorable, 
would be more in accordance with his private 
sentiments. Bat Mrs. Mallinson had no notion 
of her husband becoming a dip candle, when by 
expenditure of sundry five-pound notes he might 
shine in the new body as a superfine composite. 

'^ Yes, it's a privilege for the cause, as I al- 
ways say when they come to you to take the 
chair, and it can't be done under a guinea at the 
collection, being a public situation, and every 
one seeing what's put upon the plate. But it's 
the interests of the cause has been given us to 
look to, and it'll go ill against us both, in spirit- 
uals and temporals too, which it's all our duties 
to look to, if we don't keep oursehros up to the 
mark and show an example to our enemies in 
the old body, as are always on their watch-tow- 
er seeking occasions of offense against us, mean- 
spirited things as they are, and every thing in 
their own hands as they want to have, and no 



regard to the rights of the people. I haven't 
patience with *em. And I always feel it laid 
upon .me as my duty to say as much to Mrs. 
Green, who sticks to the old body on account 
of their supporting the business. Nbt as I wish 
any thing, I'm sure, but speaking the truth in 
love, and lifting up my voice against oppression, 
as it's the duty of every professing person to do, 
and as you and me, Mr. Mallinson — " 

How far this exposition of the whole duty of 
professing persons might have extended, is un- 
certain. Most likely to some considerable 
length, as Mrs. Mallinson prided herself upon 
a gifb in "profitable conversation," meaning 
thereby conversation of a so-called religious 
tendency, and was wont to exercise it freely 
when occasion offered. But just then a boy's 
voice sounded through the green-curtained glass 
door which separated the sitting-room from the 
provision establishment. 

"Shop!" 

Mr. MalUns.on. spcang up. as if electrified, 
pushed ftw«y his «apiiiid^ saucer, and hurried to 
his station behind the counter, leaving Mrs. Mal- 
linson to conclude her oration to his empty 
chair. 

Apparently her thoughts drifted back again 
in progress of time to the exhaustive analysis 
with which the conversation had commenced ; 
for after a season of quiet meditation, she sniff- 
ed decisively, and said to herself in a brisk bus- 
iness-like sort of tone*— 

"A guinea a week, and his tea and breakfjist 
took up to him. That's w^at I've made up my 
mind to t^e him in for, and reasonable too." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Mb. Japhet Mallinson, baker and flour-deal- 
er, lived in one of the more genteel business 
streets at the west end of Oresbridge, midway 
between the chimneys, warehouses, gin-palaces, 
dens, cellars and alleys of the town pix>per, and 
those "elegant villa residences and desirable 
family mansions," as the advertisements called 
them, which were dotted at irregular intervals 
along the road between Oresbridge and Lyne- 
ton Abbots. 

Indeed the neighborhood, toward its western 
extremity, was so very genteel, that Mrs. Mal- 
linson, who was a woman of advanced notions, 
greatly objected to her husband's place of busi- 
ness being denominated a shop, and had sever- 
al times suggested to him the advisability of de- 
scribing it in his circulars and advertisements 
as a " Wholesale and Retail Provision Estab- 
lishment." Nay more, her ambition had of late 
taken a loftier flight, and on the strength of a 
few tins of fancy biscuits and a jar or two of 
pickles which had made their appearance in the 
front shop, she would fain have induced her 
husband to exchange for the words *' Italian 
Warehouseman," that exceeding vulgar " J**- 
phet Mallinson, b&kac «cA ^w«-\'aisax;f' ^^^Kv^a. 
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at present figured in conspicnons yellow letters 
above the worthy little man's stock of cerealian 
produce. 

Such a change, she said, would push the busi- 
ness in an aristocratic direction, besides giving the 
establishment an air of superiority over the other 
provision shops further down the street. For the 
purse-proud merchants' wives and daughters, who 
would scarcely so much as condescend to put 
their dainty feet upon a flour-dealer's door-step, 
or suffer their salmon-colored kids to touch his 
dusty counter, would not think it at all beneath 
them to draw up their carriages in front of an 
Italian warehouse, and order fancy biscuits to an 
indefinite extent therefrom. And a carriage 
gave such a finish to a place of business. Mrs. 
Mallinson must confess that if there was one 
tiling more than another which caused her breast 
to swell with satisfaction — not to say pride, that 
being a thing she never indulged in — it was when 
a carriage drew up at Canton House and Mr. 
Mallinson came out to receive orders. More es- 
pecially did it rejoice her if any of the members of 
the old body happened to be passing at the time ; 
or if Mrs. Green, the pale-faced widow who kept 
a concern somewhat similiar to their own, only 
of course on a very much smaller scale, further 
down the common end of the street, happened to 
be standing at her shop door, looking out for cus- 
tomers. For Mrs. Green, poor thing I never had 
such a thing as a carriage standing in front of 
her pitiful little display of tea cakes and three- 
])enny loaves ; and though she did keep herself 
so very silent, and thought nobody good enough 
to associate with that slim, meek- looking daugh- 
ter of hers, just home from school, yet every one 
knew it was all she could do to be ready for rent- 
day, and keep a little cash in hand, so as to be 
able to pay the travellers when they came round 
for orders. Mrs. Mallinson tUd like Mrs. Green 
to be standing somewhere in sight when a car- 
riage came up to Canton House. It was such a 
triumph, besides letting the widow see that the 
new body had some one belonging to it who could 
hold up its respectability, and keep it on its feet, 
as she might say, equal to any thing the Park 
Street congregation had been able to do among 
themselves. 

But Mr. Mallinson was a wide-awake little 
man, not, as he expressed it, to be caught with 
chaff. And* though he respected Mrs. Mallin- 
son as a remarkably capable, energetic woman, 
thrifty, prudent, far-seeing, the very woman, in 
fact, that a man ought to have at his side if he 
meant to get along in the world, still her judg- 
ment was not infallible, especially where there 
was a chance of getting a little rise in a social 
point of view. She was a trifle high in her no- 
tions was Mrs. Mallinson, if he might venture to 
hint any thing against such an admirable wife 
as she had been to him for nearly thirty years; 
very fond of getting genteel custom to the shop, 
even though they had to wait years for the pay- 
ment of the bills, as was generally the case with 
those great people. And always aspiring to 
push the business in a fancy line, instead of keep- 



ing to the flour sacks and meal tabs which had 
served them so well in years past. An Italian 
warehouse mi|^t be a very fine thing in its way, 
but a downright, straightforward bread and floor 
shop was much more productive. Mr. Mallin- 
son knew whence the greater part of the money 
came that chinked so pleasantly in his till from 
morning to night. Not from the carriage peo- 
ple who took such long credit and wanted so 
much waiting upon and humoring, and alwa^ 
had so much fault to find if the quality of the goods 
supplied was not of the best ^nd choicest ; bat 
from the lower classes, respectable, well-to-do 
mechanics' and journeymen's wives, who lived 
in neat little rows of ten-pound honses at the 
east end of the street, and who would never hare 
dreamed of going to an Italian warehouse for the 
sixpenny-worth of cheese, or the half-pound of 
bacon, or the three-penny twist, which after all 
brought in abetter percentage, being always sold 
for ready money, than the large orders, involving 
as they did such long credit, which came from 
the great people on the Lyneton Abbots road. 

So the obnoxious '* Japhet Mallinson, baker 
and flour-dealer,*' still figured in conspicuons 
yellow letters over the loaves and biscuits and 
sample cases of different priced flours, and the 
only concession which the judicious tradesman 
made to his wife's aristocratic prejudices was 
to have the words " Italian Warehouse " print- 
ed on the biscuit-bags, for the benefit of the great 
folks, who might nibble their ratafias and mac- 
caroons with a snpremer relish when they could 
trace the pedigree of the same to a less question- 
able source than a commonplace baker*s shop. 

Mr. Mallinson was a very active man ; active 
in business, in politics, in religion, in every thing 
which he took up. Very matter-of-fact too, 
with an admirable talent for getting on in the 
world. He had begun life, as most young men 
begin it, with a fine store of visions and aspirar 
tions. When his father bound him to Mr. Pen- 
ny, the provision-dealer of Dalston Rise, he yms 
dimly conscious of longings after the infinite. 
He felt within him the stirrings of a soul which 
scorned the low restraints of trade. He entered 
upon his apprenticeship with a heroic resolve to 
live exclusively in the top story of his nature. 
Wealth, it was the curse of noble souls ; ease, 
it was the grave of lofty endeavor ; the world 
in general — so Mr. Mallinson stated in several 
sonnets composed for the Dalston Chroniple^ 
but never published — ^was one great charnel- 
house of blighted hopes and murdered aspira- 
tions. Give him a cottage in some lonely se- 
questered dell; give him the twin soul which 
Fate had destined to share his joys and sorrows, 
and then the busy stream of life might surge on 
at its own wild will. He was not bom to battle 
with it — he had hopes and aims and longings 
far beyond it, and superior to it. 

These were Mr. Mallinson 's private aspirations 
as he weighed out pounds of bacon and cheese 
behind the counter of old Mr. Penny's shop, at 
the lower end of Dalston Rise. Of course they 
came to nothing, Th^y yrere very pleasant in 
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their way, as a sort of scenic background to the 
otherwise painfully earthly surroundings of his 
life there ; but they did not do to get a living 
with, and so little by little he let them slip away 
— which was perhaps, under the circumstances, 
the best thing for them to do. By the time he 
was out of his apprenticeship, he had given over 
writing sonnets, and instead betook himself to 
the learning of book-keeping by double entry. 
He also ceased to dream of sylphs with golden 
hair and languishing eyes, and surrendered him- 
self to the attraction of Matilda Fenny, his mas- 
ter's daughter, a stout, robust, large-boned dam- 
sel of one-and-twenty, whose hair was any thing 
but golden, and whose eyes had a decided cast 
in them. But she was a capital business wom- 
an, as good as half a dozen ordinary men for 
looking after things, and not letting the grans 
grow under her feet. And instead of taking 
her to live in an arbor of woodbine and honey- 
suckle in some lone, sequestered glade, which 
indeed would have been a most unsaitable res- 
idence for a person of her active domestic habits, 
he brought her to the prosperous manufacturing 
town of Oresbridge, and there set up in business 
for himself as a baker and flour-dealer, in which 
honorable calling he perhaps achieved as much 
usefulness as though he had given vent to his 
aspirations and spent his life in writing sonnets 
for the Dalston Chronicle. 

He WAS a man very much respected in Ores- 
bridged, and a useful little man in his way. He 
had a great gift; for rooting out public abuses 
and holding them up for. inspection ; getting 
them righted if he could, but if not, still mak- 
ing a wonderful fuss and commotion over them. 
A great reviler of Government extortions, and 
taxes, and church-rates, and all that sort of thing, 
which — at any rate the church-rates and the ex- 
tortion — might be done away with if only .the 
people would rise to a sense of their importance, 
and give their voice in the ruling of the nation 
as Englishmen had a right to give it. He had 
no notion of people lying down to be trampled 
upon ; of vestry meetings levying church-rates, 
and submissive householders paying them with- 
out protest or opposition ; of government impos- 
ing extra duties on this, that, and the other ar- 
ticle, and expecting the masses to pay it with- 
out so much as a murmur or a question. All 
that sort of thing, as Mr. Mallinson used to say, 
was what he had no patience with. He was a 
friend of the people, a stanch voter on the Lib- 
eral side, a stickler for rights and immunities 
of every kind, so far as they could be got. 

A pushing man too. Already he had elbow- 
ed his way into the town-council. By and by 
he hoped to become an Alderman ; and when 
that dignity was once gained, what hindered 
that he should sit in the chair of supreme civic 
authority, and envelop that square-built little 
person of his in the coveted insignia of mayor- 
alty itself? An ultimatum beyond which even 
Mrs. MalUnson*8 proudest thoughts could not 
aspire 



very stirrifig man in the Park Street congrega- 
tion, one of the largest, most prosperous and 
flourishing Dissenting congregations in Ores- 
bridge ; great in committee meetings and vestry 
meetings, and public opportunities of all kinds. 
Active there, too, in rooting out abuses, and cry- 
ing down an over-rigid discipline, and resisting 
the claims of those who sought to maintain au- 
thority over him. Insomuch, that when a la- 
tent spirit of discontent, which had for some time 
been smouldering among the more turbulent 
members of Park Street, broke forth, a year or 
two before this time, into open rebellion, Mr. 
Mallinson, true to his colors, joined the opposi- 
tion side in church politics, and hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in such purpose, that he 
was the means of organizing a split in the con- 
gregation, and carrying away two or three hun- 
dred of its members ; who, placing him at their 
head, renounced their allegiance to Park Street 
discipline, laws, and all other restrictions what- 
soever, and had now established themselves as 
a separate body, having a chapel and support- 
ing a minister on their own account. 

That was a proud day for Mr. Mallinson, 
when, after much previous muttered wrath and 
secret council-taking with others of his disaflect- 
ed fellow-members, he made a formal renuncia- 
tion of his connection with the old chapel, and, 
as the phrase was, "went off with the split." 
Mr. Mallinson got then what he had been seek- 
ing so long — place and power. In the Park 
Street congregatijon, with its well-compacted sys- 
tem, its carefully-digested code of discipline and 
laws, which were steadily enforced, in spite of 
little private sputterings of discontent ; with its 
ranks of intelligent members and its well-train- 
ed, eii^rgetic minister, Mr. Mallinson \fas a 
mere unit, a quite insignificant person, that could 
easily be spared, that would never be missed. 
The old cause would go on just the same, and' 
do its work and fight its battles and win its vic- 
tories quite as well without him as it had ever 
done with him. 

Not so the new cause. Mr. Mallinson was su- 
preme there. He was head, backbone and feet 
to this young prodigy, which had sprung forth, 
Minerva-like, fully armed from the brain of the 
paternal Jove. He was acknowledged champion 
of the ** split" in Oresbridge, supreme authority 
in all the committees, vestry meetings, argu- 
mentations and disputations of the youthful 
sect ; a veritable primate, nay, even more— a 
sovereign ; for was he not head of church and 
state, too ? — ^holder of the purse-strings, as well 
as guardian of the religious interests of his fel- 
low-malcontents ? 

Mr. Mallinson liked that. He was fond of 
supremacy. It pleased him to be deferred to 
and looked up to. It was a glorious thing to 
say, as he sat at the head of one *' split " com- 
mittee after another, "This motion shall be car- 
ried, this other motion shall not be carried." 
"This minister shaWVi^ VsxTvNft^^'^iweX '^^S^^^cr. 
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of the old congregation, and having to bend to 
its discipline and be lost among its multitudes, 
and only hare his social status recognized at all 
when called upon to pay his part toward the 
support of ministers who acknowledged no right 
of his to assume authority oyer their ways and 
doings. The '' split " had placed Mr. Mallin- 
son on a wonderful ele?ation. Standing there, 
he rubbed his hands and drew himself up with 
dignity, and shook that fiery-locked little head 
of his, and said to the assembled congregation 
of Grosmont Boad — 

'*See what a great man am IV* 

But it was expensive. That was the worst 
of it, very expensive. And business was rather 
fiat just now, in consequence of a temporary d^ 
pression in the iron trade, which always told per- 
ceptibly upon the middle-class population of 
Oresbridge. Mr. Mallinson's till had not over- 
flowed with its accustomed liberality for the last 
few months, so many of the mechanics, and arti- 
sans, and iron-workers, whose wives brought 
their contributions there in times past, having 
left the neighborhood to seek employment else- 
where. But the infant cause, which was scarce- 
ly of age to stand alone yet, had to be nursed 
and reared to something like maturity with 
great expense of bazars, and tea meetings, and 
other public gatherings — at all of which ''our 
highly respected founder and supporter, " as the 
more private members called Mr. MalHnson, was 
expected to come forward with guineas and 
jfire*pound notes, to say nothing of performing the 
rites of ■ hospitality to ministers from distant 
places, who had sympathies with the belliger- 
ents, and so came to aid them in resisting what 
they had represented as an unwarrantable act of 
tyranny. 

Mrs. MalHnson had said truly enough that it 
was an expensive thing being burning and 
shining lights, as she and her husband were- ex- 
pected to be in the new body. Her i:eligion 
cost them uncommon dear, she used to say, ever 
since the split took place in Park Street; and 
if it had not been for that meek-faced widow 
Mrs. Green, across the road a little further down, 
who was always on the watch for "returning 
prodigals," as she called them, coming back to 
the old home ; and if it had not been for the of- 
fice-bearers and the minister of the parent con- 
gregation, who would be sure to say with a pity- 
ing air of paternal superiority, ** We told you so ; 
you see yon had very much better have stayed 
with us from the beginning," Mrs. MalHnson 
scarcely knew sometimes whether she could not 
almost bring her mind to go back to her old 
place among the worshipers in Park Street, 
where the collections only came once a fortnight, 
and the minister was not always sending across 
for installments of his stipend from Mr. Mallin- 
son's private purse. 

That was why she had made up her mind to 
have a gentleman for breakfast and tea. It 
would not involve mnch difference in actual out- 
lay, and the extra guinea a week would help to 
repair the ravages which the voracious appetite 



of the juvenile cause was continually making o& 
Mr. MaUinson's resources. 

Besides, if the gentleman in question hap- 
pened to be a person of good prospects and tol- 
erable means — and a situation in an extensi?e 
concern like the Bellona iron works was a fine 
opening for a yoong man, if he only had enei^ 
enough to make the most of his opportunities; 
there were plenty of men about Oresbridge now, 
living in almost princely mansions, and counting 
their gains by hundreds of thousands, who had 
begun life with a clerkship in an iron work, and 
tken gradually worked their way up to a share 
in the concern, and finally become senior part- 
ner — if then this expected lodger turned out to 
be of tolerable means and fair prospects, there 
was no telling what the results might be for Sa^ 
rah Matilda. 

She was quite old enough now to begin to 
think about such things, and Mrs. MalHnson 
could not deny that it would be a great satisfac- 
tion to her own mind to have the dear girl com- 
fortably established, and in a promising track 
for future well-doing; such a track as a pro- 
spective senior partnership in an extensive con- 
cern like the Bellona iron works, would be like- 
ly to open out. Not that Mrs. Mallinson looked 
at such things in a worldly point of view;, she 
was thankful to say she had always cultivated a 
frame of mind quite above that sort of thing, 
and it was her opinion that professing people 
ought to set their affections on more enduring 
objects than fair temporal prospects and prom^ 
ising means. But people must live, whether 
they made a profession or not, and if they had a 
sufficiency to support the cause handsomely and 
put something by every year, it was a blessing 
for which they ought to be thankful, and which 
they ought to put forth their best efforts to obtain. 
And she must say she should like to see dear Sa- 
rah Matilda comfortably settled, if it was only 
to disappoint Mrs. Green, who was always bring- 
ing forward that daughter of hers and praising 
up her home training and domestic virtues, as 
much as to infer that Sarah Matilda had not 
been brought up to know every thing that was 
proper in a house in addition to her music and 
French, which they had paid so much for when 
they sent her to finish off at Miss Yeneering's 
fashionable boarding-school. 

!6ut some people were so jealous. That was 
just where it was. Some people were so jeal- 
ous. They couldn't bear to see any one else's 
girls better dressed, or better looking, or better 
finished off than their own.* Pride, nothing bot 
pride, and pride was the senselessest thing in 
the world. There was nothing in the world so 
senseless as pside. 

And then Mrs. Mallinson gave a vehement 
sniff, which sent her face all on one side, and set 
off up stairs to make arrangements for the new 
lodger. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Hansom cab, a shabby-looking vehicle, 
by no means calculated to make Mrs. Mallin- 
son's heart swell with satisfaction, even if pale- 
faced Widow Green should chance to see it from 
behind her coffee canisters, had driven away 
from Canton House, and the luggage had all been 
taken up stairs and deposited in a small bed- 
room to the front. 

No very great allj either, as Mrs. Mallinson 
and Sarah Matilda remarked to each other 
when it had been duly turned over and exam- 
ined, and put into its proper place. A middle- 
sized portmanteau, with sundry dints and hol- 
lows in its battered surface, hinting of corre- 
sponding scantiness within. That portmanteau 
might have held twice as many things had its 
owner been fortunate enough to have possessed 
them. If Mr. Deeping's purse was not better 
filled and his prospects more promising than 
that lean and cavernous portmanteau, Sarah 
Matilda would do well to turn her thoughts in 
another direction, for certainly it gave but little 
indication of a senior partnership within any 
reasonable time. , 

Besides the portmanteau there was a little 
travelling-bag and. a very small square box, 
which, judging from its weight, might be filled 
with books. Also an umbrella, evidently bought 
new for the young man to come from home with, 
for the ticket had not yet been' taken from it. 
Only alapaca, though, Mrs. Mallinson noticed, 
as she pulled it half-way out of the case ; no 
daintily-carved ivory handle or engraved silver- 
plate, nothing but a wooden stick with a hook to 
it; such an umbrella ns might be bought for 
seven-and-sixpence at any second-rate outfit- 
ter's shop in Oresbridge. 

Mrs. Mallinson spiffed. Not a sniff of ap- 
proval this timtf, however, and set the unfortu- 
nate umbrella down in the comer with a thump, 
wondering whether, for all other intents and 
purposes save the weekly guinea, Mr. Deeping 
might not as well have gone to Mra. Green, the 
pale-faced widow over the way, who had been 
wanting a gentleman for breakfast and tea this 
last six months past. 

"May be there's more to come, though,'* she 
said. *'I shouldn't wonder if he's waiting to 
see if the situation suits before he has all his 
things brought. I never blame folks for being 
cautious, and looking where they're going to put 
their feet. Come along, Sarah Matilda, and 
get to your practicing. It'll be as well for Mr. 
Deeping to know you've got a taste for music." 

Sarah Matilda went her way like a dutiful 
daughter^ and was soon at the piano in the back 
parlor, warbling "Ever of Thee," whose dul- 
cet strains, mingling with the odor of newly- 
ground coffee and the musty fragrance of 
smoked hams, floated up to the little sitting-room 
where Mr. Deeping was spending his first even- 
ing of Oresbridge life. 

It was a showily-furnished room, every thing 
in it very cheap and new, having been parchaaed 



with a view to lodgers. Mcs. Mallinson gener- 
ally had a lady or gentleman at the county and 
race balls; and when there happened to be a 
festival or a great gathering of any kind in the 
place, she was not averse to making a. few 
pounds by letting the drawing-room and best 
bedroom, though until now she had never had 
a regular lodger "week in and week out," as she 
expressed it. 

There was no lack of adornment, such as it 
was. Some scratchy crayon landscapes in gilt* 
frames, with Sarah Matilda's name conspicuous- 
ly placed in the comer, hung upon the vividly 
papered walls. There was a marvellous collec- 
tion of wax fruit, done by Sarah Matilda, under 
a glass shade on the centre-table. There were 
mats and screens and tidies and cushions and 
fancy baskets and anti-macassars of all conceiv- 
able shapes and colors, also done by Sarah 
Matilda, whose gift in this department was ful- 
ly equal to that of her mother in practical ex- 
position. And over the fire-place was a three- 
quarter's length portrait of the young lady her- 
self, in her best dress and drop ear-rings, sop- 
ported on each side by her " Pa " and " Ma," in 
their best apparel too, Mrs. Mallinson having a 
bristling green silk that stuck about in very un-r 
manageable folds, and Mr. Mallinson a re- 
splendent suit of black, unpleasantly tight about 
the arms; the same suit which he had new 
upon the occasion of his taking the chair at the 
laat public meeting of the split. 

The new lodger took notice of all these things 
as he sat by the fire in a very slippery easy- 
chair, which creaked with every movement of 
its restless occupant. There were no intellect- 
ual resources in the room, except a few smartly- 
bound annuals, birthday presents or school 
prizes to Sarah Matilda, containing the usual 
modicum of elegant extracts and sentimental 
sketches ; and so after looking through these, 
and examining the crayon drawings and mak- 
ing a general survey of the interior arrange- 
ments of his new quarters, Hugh Deeping turn- 
ed his attention to the prospect outside. 

That was scarcely more inviting, Grosmont 
Bead was not a much frequented thoroughfare, 
except at certain times of the day, when the 
merchants who lived further down toward Lyne- 
ton Abbots went to and from their respective 
places of business. Now, late in the evening, 
scarcely any one was stirring. A few mechan- 
ics* wives, with baskets on their arms and one or 
two children dragging at their gowns behind, 
were doing their shopping for the mon'ow ; and 
some loose workmen, pitmen, puddlers and oth- 
ers, of whom there was always a supply in the 
Oresbridge streets, were sauntering about with 
their hands in their pockets, looking in at the 
shop windows, or making remarks, not always 
complimentary, to the passers-by. There was a 
gin-palace a little higher up the- street, out of 
which, though it was considered an unusually 
well-conducted house^ adt\»D&fc\v^»»5x"ss^^^'SNss^ 
\ and tVvfexv, wcv^ %.\.«.%?t5x^5^ Xa ^^ ^sjskx^n. ^sc«c^- 
\ post, ^m\>xwim^*\X ^Qfc^:v«>».^^l>^» ^^ «^^^^- 
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ment of thoie of hU companions not so far orer- 
powered as himself, who were loitering about. 
Sometimes the performer was a woman, and then 
great were the shonts of merriment, mde and 
coarse were the gibes which were flnng at her 
from pitmen and mechanics, who forgot that 
they had ever been tended by a mother's care 
or known a sister^s gentle kindness. 

Jast opposite Mr. Mallinson's establishment, 
the green and crimson jars of a chemist's shop 
flashed their light npon the pavement, and next 
to that a pastry-cook's window displayed rows 
of penny pies, and dingy-looking bride-cakes un- 
der dirty glasses, and boxes fall of Arabian de- 
light at a half-penny a square. And a little 
lower down, past a milliner's shop and an out- 
fitting warehouse, Mrs. Green's coffee canisters 
glimmered in the gas-light. Poor Mrs. Green, 
who would hare been so thankful for a gentle- 
man to board with her, who had such trouble to 
mnko her rent and meet her payments and keep 
that thin delicate girl of hers comfortably at 
home, instead of sending her out as shop-woman, 
as every body said she ought to bo sent. 

That was about all, yet for want of more in- 
teresting occupation, Hugh Deeping lingered at 
the window half-hour after half-hour, watching 
the scant stream of life go murmuring past. 
But he had never lived in a street before, and 
all its sights and sounds were alike unfamiliar 
to him. It was like turning over the pages of 
a new book, to watch even the very common- 
place things and people whi(^ could bo seen 
from the windows over Mr. Mallinson's shop. 
Sometimes a smart young dress-maker hurried 
along to her home in one of the quiet little ter- 
races behind Grosmont Road, not unconscious of 
her pretty face or the admiring glances which 
were cast i:pon her as she tripped along with 
sach. light, careless step ; or some ragged urchins 
clustered round the pastry-cook's shop with 
grcalK^xclamations of wonder and delight, or a 
street iB»rganist would set up his dismal wail un- 
til ordered by the policeman to move on. And 
once a haggard, hollow-eyed woman, with two 
or three children in suspiciously clean pinafores, 
placed herself in front of the curb-stone and 
droned out a melancholy ditty, contrasting 
strangely enough, and, but for the woman's 
weary look, ludicrously too, with the dulcet love- 
' strains which garah Matilda still kept pouring 
forth from the back parlor. 

He was listening to the poor creature, who 
perhaps years ago had a pleasant home in some 
far-off village, and had climbed on a father's 
knee for good-night kisses, when two men came 
past, carrying a coffin between them, whistling 
as they .went, stopping now and then to change 
it from shoulder to shoulder. They were jolly, 
good-natured looking men. It mattered little 
to them how sadly their knock should echo by 
and by in some darkened home, nor with what 
aching hearts some stricken husband or wife 
would listen to their heavy footfall on the stair 
as they took that cofiin up into the death-cham- 
ber, and lifted the poor wasted form into it, and 



screwed the silver-tired lid tightly down over a 
face on which no more unavailing tears would 
ever fall. They had carried home many a coffin 
in their time, and they expected to carry manj 
another before that month was out. For aa- 
tnmn was always a busy time for the Oresbridge 
undertakers ; people used to die so fast of small- 
pox and fevers in the cellars and garrets of its 
overcrowded courts as soon as the fogs set in. 
And then the miasma which bred in these same 
overcrowded, ill-drained courts, crept silently 
forth and found its way ere long to the statelj 
mansions and elegant villas, exacting from them 
its pitiless toll of death and mourning. 

A common sight, a very common sight, but 
it made Hugh Deeping shudder and turn aside. 
Just so carelessly three months ago, two other 
men had carried another coffin, bis father*s coffin, 
to that darkened room away up in the pleasant 
lake country. Carried it there on no such dreary 
evening as this, but in the merry July time, 
when birds were singing and flowers blooming 
nnd leaves fluttering in the sunshine, and when 
if his mother could have wiped her tear-dimmed 
eyes, she might have looked out past many a 
wooded hill and purling stream, to the littk 
Congregational chapel, where her husband, 
whose coffin they were just bringing home, had 
preached for the last twenty years. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Hugh Despinq bowed his head npon his 
hands, there in Mrs. Mallinson*s showy drawing- 
room, among Sarah Matilda's pictures and fan- 
cy-work, and thought very bitterly of the past 
three months which had wrought such a change 
in his life, snatching away all its hope and 
promise, and binding him down to a future in 
which he must toil through the dreary mechan- 
ical routine of task-work, mere counting-house 
drudgery and book-keeping, instead of treading 
in his father's steps, and some day winning for 
himself, perhaps, a name of which that father 
might be proud. 

For the elder Mr. Deeping, though but a 
poorly-paid minister, and having very injudi- 
ciously — ^so his friends said— entangled himself 
and damaged his prospects for life by marrying 
a wife with no fortune but her sweet face and 
pleasant temper, was an ambitious man, and 
would fain have had his only son stand high in 
that honorable calling of which he was only a 
humble member. So Hugh was thoroughly well 
trained at a good school in the town where his 
father preached, and when they found that he 
was a bright intelligent lad, earnest too, and of 
steady purpose, they took the little store which 
had been carefully gathered up as a provision 
for old age, and spent it in sending him to col- 
lege, intending that when his divinity course 
was over, he should go to Germany to study for 
a year or two, and then come home to take up 
his father's work. 
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It was a hard pull for them. Many a scant 
meal and threadbare dress did those college 
jears of Hugh Deeping's cost. Many a weary 
hour did his father spend, toiling oyer magazine 
articles or extra sermons whose scant pay might 
help to furnish books for the young student. 
Many a pleasant excursion was put aside, many 
a day's pleasure denied, that the money might 
go toward Hugh's college expenses, or those years 
of study in Germany which were to come after- 
ward. But they knew all would be right in the 
end. The lad was working on bravely and 
steadily, winning for himself a good reputation 
for talent and learning among the professors. 
He would make a right noble man some day. 
and when he had achieved name and fame, and 
a good standing-place in the Church, they would 
not need to repent these years of hardship and 
self-denial. 

So Hugh toiled on at college, full of hope 
and purpose, cheered through all his hard study 
by thoughts of the quickly coming fature, in 
which he would be able to pay back all that had 
been so dearly bought for him. For when once 
he came back from Grermany with the wisdom 
and experience which those two years at Tiibin- 
gen would give him, it would be so easy to make 
his way, and he would work so hard and spara 
no pains if only the world might be better for 
his living in it. And if only he might do some- 
thing that might make his father proud of him. 

But Hugh had only been at college half the 
divinity course when death came to that quiet 
home up in the lake country. The strong man' 
was smitten down and the bread-winher taken 
away. Then followed great lamentations among 
the people, who for so many years had listened 
to his words of teaching. And addresses of 
condolence were sent to the bereaved widow, 
with eulogiums on the deceased pastor — upraises 
of his wisdom, his talent, his self-denying zeal, 
his unwearied efforts for the benefit of his 
charge. 

Which addresses of condolence were follow- 
ed, after a reasonable interval, by the choice of 
another pastor, because the church would suffer 
loss if left uncared for more than a few weeks. 
And then Mrs. Deeping had to leave the quiet 
little lake town and go forth to seek a home 
among strangers, carrying with her the best 
wishes of her husband's people ; they should al- 
ways remember her in their prayers, they said, 
and think of her with respect and affection ; but 
carrying with her, alas I a very scant store of 
that which is even more needful that good wish- 
es and kind remembrances in this hard, matter- 
of-fact world, where the most pitiful of trades- 
men must needs send their bills in once a year 
at least, and the tenderest-hearted landlords must 
have their rent punctually paid, or be under the 
painful necessity of getting it in other ways. 

Mrs. Deeping went to Jersey with her son and 
daughter. Perhaps Maiy Deeping might get 
employment in teaching among some of the up- 
per-class families of the island, to whom her lady- 
like deportment and gentle speech would recom- 



mend her, even though she lacked the qualifica- 
tions for a first-class governess. 

And for Hugh ? Ah ! there were no more 
^rms at college now, no more poring over Greek 
and Latin authors, or trying of his budding gen- 
ias in debates and orations among his fellow- 
students. No years of study at Tiibingen either, 
to be followed by a joyous home-coming and an 
honorable place among the ministers of his fa- 
ther's Church. In quite another way than that 
must Hugh Deeping win his daily bread now. 
And as for name, fame, noble standing-place 
and other youthful visions which had once fiitted 
before him in a not far distant future, he must 
turn away from them ; they were his no longer, . 
never could be his now. To earn as much mon- 
ey as would keep the wolf from the door, this 
and not a fine literary reputation must be Hugh 
Deeping's care henceforth. 

He had to leave college. His uncle, a well-to- 
do haberdasher in London, declined providing 
the means to keep him there. If his parents had 
consulted him before sending the youth to any 
such place, he should most decidedly have given 
his voice against the scheme. The ministry was 
a poor thing for getting a man on in the world, 
a very poor thing. If a young man did not hap- 
pen to have influential friends in the denomina- 
tion ito which he belonged, he might be idling 
about for years before he earned as much as 
would find him bread and cheese, to say nothing 
of getting him self comfortably established in life. 
Hugh had had a good education, his uncle said, 
and now he must make the best of it. A lad 
with a good education could do almost any thing, 
if he only gave his mind to it, and did not ham- 
per himself with foolish notions about caste and 
respectability and intellectual advantages, and all 
that sort of thing. 

4.nd just at that time an acquaintance of this 
sensible haberdasher uncle's, senior partner in 
some extensive iron works in Oresbridge, being in 
want of a young man as counting-house clerk, Mr. 
Giles Deeping recommended his nephew to the 
situation, and succeeded in procuring it for him. 
A providential opening, Mr. Deeping said, such 
a one as Hugh might have waited for years and 
years. There was nothing like iron for getting 
a youth on in the world. Iron had been the 
making of many a man who had started in it with 
far worse prospects than Hu^. After all, it 
might be a blessing in disguise that the Eev. Mr. 
Deeping had been taken off so suddenly, and 
thereby his son had been compelled to abandon 
a profession which, though honorable enough in 
its way, was, to say the least of it, precarious, 
, very precarious ; not nearly so much to be de- 
pended upon as iron, in a worldly point of view. 
Mr. Sparkes would give twenty pounds salary for 
the first quarter, with promise of an increase if 
the new clerk gave satisfaction. That was more 
than most young men got in their first situation, 
but Mr. Sparks always looked favorably upon 
minister's sons, because the steady habits which 
they generally had were of ixvax^'^\ai«^^ -^-a^cckR^Nx*. 
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SteadincM and integrity in a yonng man who 
had to do with the monetary affairs of a large 
concern like that were worth almost any thing, 
and Mr. Sparkes always made an allowance i^ 
consideration of them. Hngh had the hall at 
his foot now, ho had only to go on and pros- 
per. 

Which enconraging reflections, or others to 
the same effect, Mr. Giles Deeping expressed in 
a letter to his nephew. And then, with a few 
admirable exhortations, and a five-pound note, 
he left Hugh to Providence and bis own en- 
deavors. 

Eighty ponnds a year, with board, lodging 
and clothing to be provided ont of the sam6, to 
say nothing of the remittance which, cost what 
screwing and pinching it might, Hngh deter- 
mined to send quarterly to his mother and sister ! 
It was scarcely to be called a munificent salary, 
and the yonng man might be excused for not 
breaking forth into abundant thanksgiving when 
his uncle's letter arrived. However, he must 
take it and make the best of it, nothing more 
suitable being likely to CelU in his way at 
present: 

At first Hugh thought of employing his spare 
Saturday afternoons in private teaching, for he 
was already pretty well up in classics and math- 
ematics; but happening to see Mr. Lyneton*s 
advertisement in a Loiidon paper, his mother 
persuaded him to try for that situation. He 
did so, and was successful, greatly to Mrs. Deep- 
ing*s satisfaction. It would take him out into 
the country, she thought, and would give him 
a little open-air exercise at least once a week, 
which, after being confined all the rest of 
his time in that close counting-house at the 
Bellona iron works, would be so much more 
healthy for him than in-door teaching. 

Also — for the little woman was herself some- 
what ambitious, and had searched into the so- 
cial status of the Lyneton Abbots family — ^it 
would bring him into the society of upper-class 
people, and perhaps do something toward getting 
him on in the world. A little upper-class soci- 
ety was such an improving thing for a young 
man, especially if his previous training and as- 
sociations had qualified him to avail himself of 
its advantages. And certainly, though his 
mother said it herself, no one need look down 
upon her son Hugh; for though his worldly 
prospects- h&d been so unfortunately overcloud- 
^d;and that social position which he once hoped 
to have filled, removed out of his reach, still he 
hinliself remained the same, proudly equal in 
mental cultivation and refinement to the require- 
ments of the most select society, worthy not only 
to be tolerated, but even prized, by any one who 
could appreciate intellectual worth. 

Already, in imagination, she beheld him do- 
mesticated with the good people of Lyneton Ab- 
bots, who, doubtless, when they learned his pre- 
vious history and expectations, would hold out 
to him the right hand of friendship, and welcome 
him into their home circle, not more for kind- 
ness than for the advantage which even they 
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might gain from such pleasant companionship 
as he could afford, shut ont as they were, bj 
choice and long habit, from the society of many 
people in their own rank of life. 

" A privilege on both sides,'' dear little Mrs. 
Deeping said to herself, as she packed up a few 
extra-fine collars and pocket-handkerchiefs in her 
son's scantily-filled portmanteau, and carefollj 
brushed the broadcloth coat, altered from one of 
his poor father's, which must be Hugh's best for 
so many, many months, and put a pair of black 
kid gloves into a little box by themselves, caution- 
ing him always to wear them when he went to 
Lyneton Abbots on Saturday afternoons. 

For Hngh, in common with some other yonng 
coUegians who have a taste for literary pursuits, 
was a little bit careless in matters pertaining to 
dress, often ignoring his gloves altogether when 
he went for a walk, or wearing both of them in 
one of his side pockets, which, as his mother 
said, was no practical use whatever. And peo- 
ple in the Lynetons' rank of life thought so 
much about these little things. Indeed, it often 
made all the difference in the world to them 
whether or not a man was particular about his 
gloves, and the cut of his coat, and the set of his 
collar. She hoped dear Hugh would be careful 
then, and do his best to make a favorable im- 
pression on a family who would doubtless have 
it in their power to put so much brightness and 
pleasantness, into his life. Not that she wanted 
him to cultivate a foppish anxiety about his 
dress-^nothing of the sort ; indeed, she was sore 
her boy would never descend to any thing so low 
as that ; *bnt there was a degree of care which a 
gentleman and a minister's son was bound to 
bestow upon himself, and that was the sort of 
care she wanted dear Hugh to take whenever he 
went to Lyneton Abbots, and not hare his col- 
lar all on one side, or both his gloves in his 
pocket, instead of on his hands, and his coat as 
if it had been drawn through a wool-sack, as it 
very often looked when he went out with his sis- 
ter in the holidays. He must remember his po- 
sition, and live up to it, even though things were 
not so bright with him now as once they 
were. 

Poor little Mrs. Deeping ! As though the 
choicest of French kid gloves, worn with relig- 
ious exactness, or the most faultless coat that 
ever Stultz invented, or even the rarest compan- 
ionable qualities, and an intimate acquaintance 
with all the Greek and Latin poets extant, could 
make Gwendoline Lyneton and her brother give 
more than high-bred courtesy to a man whose 
ancestors went no further back than his great- 
grannfather — a man, moreover, who, whatever 
his internal qualifications might be, was count- 
ing-house clerk to an iron-master, and lodged at 
a second-rate bread and biscuit dealer's shop in 
the Grosmont Boad, and had an uncle in the 
haberdashery line. 

Poor Mrs. Deeping I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

So Hugh said good-bye to his mother and sis- 
ter, and instead of going back to the 8ta4ious re- 
tirement of his college chambers, there to hold 
sweet converse with the great minds of other 
ages, to rehearse the flowing' numbers of Ho- 
mer, or Pindar's stately odes, or the grand 
thoughts of !£schylus and Euripides, mingling 
all these with thoughts of a future when he 
should win great sway over the minds of men, 
and in time, perhaps, carve out for himself no 
mean name in his cQuntry*s literature — ^instead 
of all this, he found himself that same evening 
in a shabby-fine drawing-room over a provision- 
dealer's shop, redolent of Wiltshire bacon and 
American cheese; an essentially vulgar, com- 
monplace room, in whose atmosphere it seemed 
impossible to think of any thing more sublime 
than' gi'oceries and pickles. A room crammed 
with tawdry fancy-work and scratchy crayon li- 
bels on the fair handiwork of nature ; so difler- 
ent from the little college study where in 
months past he had spent so. many pleasant 
hours, with its air of peaceful seclusion and re- 
finement, its memories of great thoughts and 
noble purposes — thoughts and purposes, alas! 
quite useless now; for what had a counting- 
house clerk to do with great thoughts, and what 
noble purposes could he ever achieve beyond 
the perpetual adding up of long rows of figures, 
and the earning thereby of eighty pounds a 
year, with the distant hope of an advance if he 
behaved himself well, and gave his whole foul 
to the ledger ? A very noble purpose that ; one 
that seemed worthy to match the room, with its 
shabby-fine furniture, and the cheese and bacon 
odor which pervaded it. 

And then, when he grew tired of the sublime 
interior prospect, the tawdrily curtained window 
would admit him to another equally elevating. 
Trade, trade, nothing but trade ; boot shops, 
confectioners' shops, druggists' shops, drapers' 
shops, never even a book-seller's window to be 
seen up and down the whole long line of street, 
or any thing to remind him that life had other 
needs than those of eating, drinking, and 
being clothed. And for sound, instead of the 
wind swirling up through groves of beech-trees 
which shaded all the college garden, or the 
sweet chime of bells calling to evening prayer, 
there were rude street noises ever jarring past ; 
drunken men laughing and screaming, barrel-or- 
gafis grinding out their interminable screech, 
hollow-eyed women singing for half-pence in 
front of dirty curb-stones. And when all these 
were silent for a few minutes, some lilting song, 
strangely unlike the sweet ballads his sister used 
to sing to him, came winding up the stair from 
that little back parlor where Sarah Matilda was 
cultivating her taste for the fine arts. Sad con- 
trast between the life that was and the life that 
had beeiv—the life that might have been I 

And then that coffin carried past by a couple 
of whistling journeymen ! As though it was not 
enough for him to have lost so much — ^to have 



been disappointed so bitterly, but he must needs 
be reminded of all the funereal past, have death 
and the grave so rudely thrust back upon him 
when he would fain have put them away for a 
little season, not from want of love to the dead, 
but that he might win strength better to toil for 
those whom the dead had left dependent upon 
him. 

Nor was the state of the case much improved 
when a brisk knock was heard at the door, and 
Mrs. Mallinson came in, all bustle and fuss and 
importance. Mrs. Mallinson had no intention 
of letting her new lodger feel oppressed with . 
loneliness on this the first night of his sojourn 
under her roof. 

*' You'll excuse me coming in again, sir" — 
it was the third time she had made her appear- 
ance since tea — " but I just stepped up to say 
as if you're fond of music, and would like to 
hear my daughter at her practicing, we shall al- 
ways bo quite willing for you to make yourself 
free to come into the back parlor of an evening. 
We always sit in the back parlor of an evening 
when this here room is let, and if you like to 
turn the gas down and let the fire out, you'll 
find every thing comfortable, and yourself wel- 
come like one of the family, as it's always my 
wish to make people feel themselves at home, 
and always was. And she's uncommon clever 
at her music, is Sarah Matilda, and so she ought, 
too, for we paid six guineas a year for it, did my 
husband and me, when we sent her to Miss 
Yeneering's to finish off her schooling. Six 
guineas a year, not to mention the pieces, which 
came to as much more, and forty pounds for a 
piano for her when she was finished off com- 
plete. But she keeps it up well, she does, and 
takes the high notes beautifully, if only she isn't 
nervous, which strangers makes her; and she 
leads all the singing at our new chapel, so that 
we shall overget the expenses of her schooling 
by and by ; for leaders with good voices wants 
a deal of pay here in Oresbridge, where there's 
so many places of worship, and all of them well 
looked to for singing, as I may say." 

And Mrs. Mallinson sniffed, a vehement one- 
sided sniff, which seemed to draw her whole face 
after it in a lateral direction, insomuch that 
Hugh wondered how her nose, and mouth, and 
facial muscles in general, would ever regain 
their normal state. They did, however, and 
Mrs. Mallinson went on. It was such an easy 
thing for her to go on when once she had set 
off. 

"Yes, we shall overget the expense by and 
by, unless." — and here Hugh's landlady smiled 
complacently — "unless she should take it into 
her head to settle, which there's many things 
more unlikely ; for being an only child, and us, 
as we may say, tderably well-off, she's a good 
deal sought after, l^ot but that it would be 
a great loss to her fathcir and me, being such a 
useful, handy girl about the house ; for I always 
brought her up to know about cooking and pre- 
serving, and that there ; and, indeed, to tb& 
cause, too, 1 may say^ fet ^^^ t2c««:^^ nr^jSjcw^, 
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to take a tray at a tea-meeting, is Sarah Matil- 
da, or stand at a baxar, or make herself nscfal 
in any public way whatever, as I say it*s the 
dttty of a professing person to do, and to be a 
burning and shining light, as the Scripters says, 
and not to hide our talents under a bushel, 
which there's no manner of sense in doing, es- 
pecially when the cause in the midst of us wants 
supporting, as it does rery much, sir, in this 
hero place, and looks to me and my husband to 
keep it up in a manner, as we shouldn't feel 
ourselves drawn out to do if it wasn't for him 
being at the head of the cause, and having to 
take the chair, and keep it on its feet with five- 
pound notes, or a guinea in the plate, being such 
a public situation." 

And here Mrs. Mallinson stopped for an in- 
stant in her tide of talk, and bustled across the 
room to brush off a stray crumb or two which 
had been left on the tea-table. 

''It's that stupid Betsy, sir, as never clears 
the tea-things off properly ; but I'll give her a 
good scolding about it as soon as ever I go 
down, and you shan't have nothing of that sort 
to complain of no more, sir." 

*' Oh I pray don't give yourself the trouble," 
replied Hugh, who, sitting by the window, and 
still gazing absently out into the dim street, 
had scarcely had the opportunity, even if he 
cared for it, to put in a word. '' I assure you 
I did not see the crumbs until you noticed 
them. Pray do not let me bring the poor girl 
into trouble. I dare say it was dusk when she 
cleared the things away." 

Though really,, kind-hearted as he was, Hugh 
would almost have wished the threatened scold- 
ing to take place, if only that it might hurry 
Mrs. Mallinson away, and so put a stop to this 
inexhaustible monologue. But Mrs. Mallinson 
showed no intention of going away. After 
clearing off the last of the crumbs, she walked 
leisurely round the room, dusting the ornaments 
with her pocket-handkerchief, and talking in 
the high-pitched voice which seemed habitual 
to her. 

"Thank you, sir, you're very kind, but she 
must be kept up to the mark. Girls is always 
best kept up to. the mark. And I'd heard tell, 
sir, as you'd been accustomed to have things 
clean and particular, and the dusting properly 
attended to, which every gentleman has a right 
to, and I don't mean as you shall have any oc- 
casion to complain of the same while you're in 
my apartments. For we wrote, sir, did me and 
my husband, to the reference in London which 
you mentioned to us. No offense, sir, I hope," 
added Mrs Mallinson, in a bustle, seeing that 
Hugh drew himself up with a little accession of 
dignity at the mention of this word reference ; 
* ' but, you see, there's so much imposition now- 
adays, especially in a place like Oresbridge, 
where people is always coming and going, and 
you can never tell what they are, nor where 
they come from, nor what they mean to do, un- 
less you get a character from some one you can 
trust to, particular if it's going to be for a con- 



tinuance, as I hope, sir, you'll find it convenieDt 
to be, so long as it's agreeable to both parties. 
And he told us, did the gentleman, as you were 
every thing that could be wished, and regular of 
a night, amd to be depended upon for the rent 
because of the salary coming in quarterly, which 
I am glad of, both on yonraccoant, and me and 
my husband's, for long bills is what I never 
could bear. And it's a good business, too, is 
the iron, and one as a young man can make al- 
most any thing of, as I tell Sarah Matilda, when 
she talks of settling with somebody in the lav, 
or something of that sort. I always say there's 
nothing like trade, especially the iron trade, 
and she couldn't please me better than to make 
up her mind to it. 

''And the other, sir, will be healthful for yon 
in a manner," continued Mrs. Mallinson. "1 
mean the managing for Mr. Lyneton, for he 
told us, did your uncle, as you would be ont 
there on Saturday afternoons, so as we conid 
use the room ourselves if we'd a mind to, which 
was rerj polite of him, me and my husband 
thought." 

" Very, indeed," thought Hugh also. "Al- 
most too much so." And he pictured Sarah 
Matilda entertaining her friends among his 
books and papers. However, he said nothing, 
only mentally resolved to take care of his keys; 
and Mrs. Mallinson went on — 

*' Though I don't suppose it will bring yon 
much in, sir. They're dreadfully poor, is the 
Lynetons of Lyneton Abbots— can't scarce hold 
th^selves together, and the estate is dropping 
to pieces as fast as it knows how. Some folks 
says he's lived a gay life, has the master, for all 
he looks so stiff and stem, and has done a deal of 
gaming, and that sort of thing, in his time, 
though you wouldn't think it to look at him, for 
he's as grave as a judge now, and has been ever 
since I can tell of him. But it may be all 
people's talk ; some people says any thing, and 
never trouble themselves whether it's true or 
not. But I will say this for them, as they're 
the proudest set of folks ever I heard tell of, 
partic'lar the eldest Miss, and bad for her, too, 
for pride and poverty don't draw well together, 
nor ever did. And if she don't look to it, she*U 
find herself left with nothing else to live upon 
but her pedigree ; and I'm thinking that'll be 
a poor living, although folks do say it's the 
finest pedigree in all this part of the country." 

" When tvill the woman go away I" thought 
Hugh; and still he had a sort of interest in 
listening to these little facts about the Lyneton 
Abbots people, though as yet they did not 
promise much for any satisfaction he should 
have in social intercourse with the family. His 
mother need not surely have been so particu- 
lar in wishing him to make a favorable impres- 
sion, if this was the nature of the material he 
had to work upon. 

"No, sir; it don't get folks a living, doesn't 
a pedigree, and the sort of pride as goes with it 
is agen' the Scripters, as forbids us to think 
better of ourselves than we ought to think ; and 
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it isn't anght of that sort commends us to the 
Almighty, but only a meek and quiet spirit, and 
not to speak evil of nobody, and using our best 
endeavors to support the cause amon^ us, which 
I'm sure me and my husband has always been 
accustomed to do, specially since we joined 
ourselves to the new body, and felt it our duty 
to bo burning and shining lights to it, as me 
and my husband does, though I say it myself. 

** And that was what I was going to tell you, 
sir,'* continued Mrs. Mallinson, "before I saw 
the crumbs, which gave me a contrary turn, and 
Betsy shall hear about them as soon as ever I 
go down stairs, for girls are always best kept up 
to the mark ^ there's nothing like keeping girls 
up to' the mark, and making them feel it, if they 
don't do things proper. I was going to tell you, 
sir, that we belong to the new body, does my 
husband and me. We went off a good bit past, 
when the split, which you've most likely heard 
about, took place in Park Street. It was mostly 
along of my husband that we raised a split here. 
You see, h^'s a man, is my husband, that don't 
do to be put upon, nor naught of that sort, and 
the old. body was getting too strict, and the 
minister wanted overmuch power, and we that 
held the purse-«trings wasn't agreeable that ho 
should have no more than what he had got; 
and plenty, too, for it don't stand to reason that 
a congregation should pay the money, and then 
have no say over the party as they pay it to ; 
and if the Scripters does say that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, they don't say that he's to 
do just as he's a mind to, and never be kept up 
to the mark. And when things had got to such 
a pass as we didn't think they ought to go no 
further, my husband set himselfto make a stand, 
and he wouldn't give in — no, that he wouldn't — 
and so we made a split of it, which was what 
my husband had had his mind set upon all 
along ; and now we've a cause risen up, and a 
chapel as we've just had a bazar for before you 
come, and a minister as* me and my husband 
does the supporting of him, which is expensive, 
if we didn't do it because of our duty as profess- 
ing people, and it being laid upon us in the 
Scripters to be burning and shining lights, even 
to seven pound ten a quarter, if it can't be done 
for less, which Mr. Mallinson doesn't find it 
can, and him looked up to as such a leading 
man in the cause, and always takes the chair, 
and puts gold in the plate, because of its being a 
public situation, and people expecting it of him." 
. Mrs. Mallinson paused to take breath, and 
Hugh availed himself of this temporary lull to 
inquire what time the post closed for the south, 
hoping thereby to intimate to his voluble land- 
lady that a little quiet would be desirable. But 
Mrs. Mallinson did not often have such a fine 
chance for an exposition of her views on Church 
government, and she was determined to improve 
it to the utmost. And so, after having told 
poor Hugh that the south mail had closed an 
hour ago, and that the Jersey letters would go out 
no more until ten o'clock next morning, she set 
oiF again with reneired speed upon the old track. 
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** But it's a sense of duty, sir, that's what it 
is, and a proper pride that the old body shouldn't 
be let to triumph over us, which they would if 
me and my husband didn't come forward with 
gold, same as their members isn't in a position 
to do. And I'm opening out to you in this way, 
sir, because I didn't know but what your sym- 
patliies might be along with the split^ There's 
many a one goes with us in secret, as is restrain- 
ed by the fear of man from an open expression, 
and the new cause being expensive to keep up ; 
but their views is in our direction all the same, 
and I'm sure, sir, if it was any thing of that sort 
in your case, me and my husband wouldn't ob- 
ject your having a seat in our pew without any 
mention of rent at the presentj which is five 
shillings a quarter, and making you welcome 
down stairs when the minister comes. And it's 
pretty often he does come, too, though whether 
it's on account of Sarah Matilda I can't say, 
for there's been nothing but fi-iendliness yet, 
and I never could see my way quite clear to 
her being a minister's wife, specially in a new 
cause like the split that we've raised in Park 
Street, which, as one may say, hasn't got itself 
fairly started yet, though I don't doubt but 
what it will lengthen its cords and strengthen 
its stakes, and get a better, place of worship 
and a minister of its own, and every thing 
that's proper, and be flourishing like a green 
bay-tree when the old chapel's done its work, 
as some of the leading men among us says it 
has at the present time, the increase of mem- 
bers last year being only an expiring effort, and 
not such a percentage as ours, when all is said 
and done. You see, sir, we're told in the Script- 
ers that one is set up and another put down, 
and that's the way with every thing ih^'this 
world, as our young minister said when he 
came to tea yesterday, and there's a cross for 
every body to bear, when I was giving him my 
views about his sermon last Sunday, it not be- 
ing so clear in its doctrines as me and my hus- 
band could have wished. 

" And now, sir, if you would like to hear 
Sarah Matilda at her music, I'm sure she'll be 
proud to favor you with any thing you've a 
mind to ask for," said Mrs. Mallinson, holding 
the door open with the evident expectation that 
Hugh would follow her down stairs into the 
back parlor, and ask for a renewal of the dul- 
cet strains which had been winging their upward 
flight, in company with the odor of now bread 
and smoked bacon, for the last hour. 

But Mr. Deeping very wisely asked for noth- 
ing but his candle, and having got it, he went 
to bed, first, however, wishing Mrs. Mallinson a 
courteous good-night, which that lady returned 
with hearty good-will, and then went back 
again to the parlor, snifiing as she went in an 
unusually satisfied manner. 

Doubtless there would be more luggage to 
come, and she liked young mcxL^VvciV'ss^N.'ijjs*^^ 
hours at nl^Vvt. \\. ^«a %Xvfc ^wsvxs^^-wasswx^s^^. ^*^ 
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CHAPTER XUL 

HuoH DtfiEpnio went to bed that night weaiy 
and discontented, oat of love with himself and 
Ms new life, and every thing belonging to it. 
Onljr one sweet thonght nestled in his heart, 
and that was the thought of his mother and sis- 
ter, for whom he was willing to suffer mnch, if 
he could but make their honie pleasanter, if he 
oould but save from the need of daily toil those 
who had already denied themselves so much 
for him. And the thought that they were re- 
membering and praying for him, was the last 
that floated dream-like through his mind before 
sleep and forgetfulness came. 

He was awakened next morning by the taking 
down of shutters from the shop windows, a work 
which the npprcntico-boy performed with much 
needless clatter and confusion. Hugh opened 
bis eyes, expecting to see the pretty white mus- 
lin curtains which shaded his room in the little 
eottap:e at Jersey, and beyond them the redden- 
ing leaves of the Virginian creeper which covered 
that end of the house. But instead he only 
saw the green and black bars of an imitation 
Venetian blind, done in glazed calico, through 
which the dim light, struggling in, revealed a 
yery smart colored paper, and a suit of furniture, 
painted in far-off— very far-off—imitation of ma- 
ple, and an imitation marble chimney-piece, on 
which Stood a pair of imitation Parian busts of 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, with a large 
piece of fused cinder, not imitation, from one of 
the Oresbridge furnaces. 

The piece of cinder recalled him to a sense 
of his situation. He remembered where he was ; 
that this cq1(>, yellow sunshine, which was doing 
its best to expose the imitation paint and mar- 
ble of his new lodging, had labored with painftfl 
loss of its original purity, through the smoke and 
vapor of the great town of Oresbridge, the cen- 
tre of the iron-working district, and that all this 
whistling, and shouting, and screaming of milk 
girls, and hooting of dustmen, came from the 
streets of that same great town of Oresbridge, 
the town which waf to be his home for many 
months, perhaps many years, perhaps all his life. 

He remembered, too, that this very day, in- 
stead of studying those old Greek poets whose 
noble thoughts had stirred within him, in dajs 
gone by, such dreams of future honor and 
renown, he must go and bow respecfuUy to his 
new master, and stand hat in hand while his 
work was explained to him. And be cooped up 
in a dingy little counting-house, amid the din 
of hammers, and the hot breath of smelting-fur- 
naces, within hearing, perhaps, of many a rude 
gibe and oath from the Oresbridge workmen, 
whose fame in that respect had reached even 
down to the quiet little cottage in Jersey. 

And from that dingy counting-house his only 
change would be to another, perhaps equally din- 
gy, though in the midst of pleasanter surround- 
ings, where, under the dictatorship of a stiff old 
country squire, not purse-proud, certainly — ^for, 
if Mrs. MalIinson*8 information was correct, the 



Lynetons of Lyneton Abbots ^re as poor as 
church mice — but pedigree-prond, which was just 
as bad, he wonld have to plod through estimates, 
and balanc&aheets, and specifications, and ar- 
rears of bad debts. And then, perhaps, as part 
of his weekly occupation on the estate, he would 
be expected to go in the character of bailiff to 
the poverty-stricken cottagers, and worm oat of 
them, by hard words, and threats of jail or work- 
house, the painfully earned rent, which, i|fter all, 
would go such a very little way toward mending 
the Sqnire*8 failing fortunes — fortunes dimin- 
ished, most likely, by gaming, or fast living, or 
other kinds of needless extravagance. Not 
much prospect of social intercoarse there ; not 
much need for kid gloves, and extra-fine collars, 
and careful attention to. his persona] appearance. 
For if Mrs. Mallinson said truly, the most that 
he was likely to get from the Lyneton Abbots 
people was a mean salary and snpercilions neg- 
lect. 

This was the picture which presented itself to 
Hugh Deeping's mental vision as the shop-bojs 
clatter roused him from his morning's sleep. 
Only this, never any thing more than this, nn- 
less the iron business proved a. success, and after 
long, patient plodding at the connting-honse 
drudgery, he got an advance of salary, or a con- 
fidential iK)st near the manager, or perhaps— 
which was the summit of his uncle's ambition 
for him — he was admitted to a small share in 
the concern, a very junior partnership, involving 
much of the trouble, and very little of the prof- 
its. And then farewell forever to the bright 
dreams of his youth, to the sweet seclusion of 
literary pursuits, or the not less sweet conscioas- 
ness of power over the minds of other men- 
power to move, and sway, and ronse them by 
that eloquence which, he somehow felt, lay Jor- 
mantwithin him, only waiting for circumstances 
to develop it. He could have been so great; 
he could have done so much. .He could hare 
made his mother and sister so proud of him, if 
only — 

And he looked at the cold yellow sunlight 
coming in through the imitation Venetian blinds, 
and lighting up imitation maple furniture, and 
he heard the clinking of milk cans in the 
street, and just below him the everlasting creak 
of a new coffee-grinding machine, sending up a 
wearisome odor, which made him feel as if he 
would like to consign all the Mocha in the world, 
superfine and otherwise, to perdition. 

Also, if he needed any thing more to remind 
him of his altered position, there was Mrs. Mal- 
linson's voice, raised to its very highest pitch, 
just at the bottom of the stairs, administering 
to Betsy, who was at the top of the house, that 
threatened reprimand about the bread crumbs, 
and finding fault with her for not setting the 
new lodger's boots at his bedroom door first 
thing in the morning. What, Mrs. Mallinson 
said, did the girl think she was hired for, if 
somebody else had to seek after the lodger's 
boots, and attend to their being taken up in a 
morning; and what did she mean by leaving 
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the crumbs about in that way, just as if it wasn't 
her business to see them properly cleared ; and 
if that was the way she meant to go on, the 
sooner they parted the better, for Mrs. Mallin- 
son had not kept house for nearly thirty years 
without knowing what a maid-of-all- work's duty 
was; and so long as she was a mistress, she 
meant to have that du^ done, yes, and well too; 
no leaving about of crumbs on her tea-tables, or 
■lipping over of gentlemen's boots in a morn- 
ing;, that was a thing she never allowed, and 
nevei'. intended to allow, for if there was one 
thing. more than another that she had always 
set her face against, it wassUpperiness, and Bet- 
sy was to come down stairs thasLvery instant, and 
see that Mr. Decping's boots were properly 
cleaned and set outside his bedroom door, where 
Mrs. Mallinson expected they should be s^ 
every morning, so long as he remained in the 
apartments. 

To which reprimand, with its 

*^ Noted of linked eweetaess long drawn out," 
Betsy, whtose soul could also be roused within 
her upon occasion, answered at the extremest 
pitch of her voice, from the top of the garret 
stairs. She had never been hired to wait upon a 
lodger ; no, that she hadn't, and she didn't mean 
to do it, no, that she didn't; and if it was for 
the finest gentleman in Oresbridge, she wasn't 
going to black any more boots than had been 
mentioned for the wages, no, that she wasn't. 
And she shouldn't be put upon, no, that she 
shouldn't, with an extra breakfast and tea which 
had never been agreed upon when she took the 
place; and if Mrs. Mallinson wasn't satisfied, 
she might suit herself with another maid that 
day month, for there were plenty of situations 
to be got, with better wage and less to do for it 
than a provision-dealer's shop where lodgers 
were took in, and saddled upon the maid-of-ali- 
work without, so much as saying "By your 
leave," which was a thing she wasn't going to 
put up with, no, that she wasn't, and so she 
should consider herself at liberty that day month, 
t Hugh Deeping listened to this fierce objurga- 
tory warfare in profound disgust, as he arranged 
his collar before the cheap maple-framed look- 
ing-glass in front of the imitation Venetian 
blind. And, as if he had not had enough of 
her sweet voice, Mrs. Mallinson was in his sit- 
ting-room when he reached it, dusting the glass 
shade over Sarah Matilda's wax fruit, ready to 
bear down upon him with her pitiless cataract 
of talk. 

But this time Mr. Deeping returned such- 
short .and manifestly iminterested answers, not 
even appearing to have heard that there was 
such a thing as a split in any of the Dissenting 
congregations of Oresbridge, still less acknowl- 
edging the remotest sympathy for, or the faint- 
est desire to acquaint himself with, any of the 
merits and bearings of this particular split, that 
his landlady, after about a quarter of an hour's 
exposition of it, took up her duster and returned 
to the back parlor, sniffing as she went, but in 
by no means so approving a manner as on the 



previous evening. There was nothing she en* 
joyed so much as a good stiff uninterrupted dis- 
sertation on the origin, progress, merits and 
prospects of the split which her husband htd 
been fortunate enough to accomplish among the 
members of the congregation worshiping in 
Park Street. Mr. Deeping had listened so at- 
tentively to the somewhat lengthy exposition of 
last night, and had so readily accepted th't 
proposal of closing the subject then, to resume 
it at some future time, that she confidently 
reckoned upon him as a proselyte to the new 
cause, and quite looked forward to his occupa- 
tion of the vacant seat in Mr. MalUnson's pew, 
at the Grosmont Road Chapel. No wonder, 
then, that she felt herself aggrieved by^his curt 
replies this morning, and snified with vigorous 
dissatisfaction as she left him to that raopdy 
solitude which he was foolish enough to prefer 
to her able and eloquent setting forth of the 
peculiaritioB of the Oresbridge split 

If Mrs. Deeping and her daughter Mary 
could have looked in upon Hugh as he dis- 
cussed his lonely breakfast in the cheap-fine 
sitting-room over Mr. MalUnson's shop, they 
might well have prayed for a more resigned 
spirit to take possession of him ; for truly hia 
face wore any thing but the dignified calm of a 
man who has learned in whatsoever state he is 
therewith to be content. 

Three months is scarcely long enough for any 
one, especially a youth ardent of feeling and 
strong of impulse, to learn the lessons of trust 
and patience, .or to think with other than bitter 
regret of a blow which has struck far away from 
him a life once full of hope and promise, and 
thrust him out into another, in which, whateicer 
toil and effort he may put forth, will only lead 
to inglorious rest; to wealth, perhaps compe- 
tence and ease, but never to that high vantage- 
ground of influence ^of which he had once so 
proudly dreamed. 

Hugh Deeping*s experience of lif^ had not 
yet taught him his own weakness, nor, after 
bitter proof of that weakness, led him out of 
himself to seek the strength in which alone any 
true man can conquer and go bravely on. He 
had yet to learn that life's best purpose may be 
reached, its noblest ends fulfilled, as well through 
the common beaten track of rough endeavor 
and honest toil, as through the sheltered path 
of studious leisure along which he had once 
sought to tread. He was just in that vexing 
transition state which seldom comes more than 
once in a life-time, when a man's powers, and 
the work to which those powers must needs be 
bent, appear sadly at variance. The immova- 
ble finger-post of duty pointed him right on to a 
course where as yet he could see only briers 
and thorns. Inclination, ever so much pleas^ 
anter than duty, beckoned him onward where 
no thorns sprang up, and where no vexing 
briers would hinder his speedy reach of that 
shining goal which duty did not so much as suf- 
fer him to behold. 

T\iTGQ moxa\i& «,^ol&xx\gcvT>^^\sv^'6'^^'^^^'^ 
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clearly before him. He knew well enongh 
wbAt he was going to do. He had bat to work 
on, gather up rich store of learning, and then 
come forth from his seclusion to nse the power 
which this wonld gire him over others. No 
rude toil in that life ; no rough battling with 
natures coarser than his own ; no shutting up 
of his higher life, while what he was pleased to 
think the common one did its humble task- 
work. Now all this was changed. Two rooms 
over a provision-dealer's shop, in a second-rate 
street, in a smoky manufacturing town, where 
he must bring himself down to the level of 
people whose ideas never travelled beyond their 
own little Shibboleth of sectarianism ; a dingy 
counting-house among smelting-fumaces, bel- 
lows and hammers, where he must chronicle the 
rise and fall of iron, and the amount of fuel 
which those same insatiable furnaces dragged 
down day by day into their fiery jaws ; the in- 
coming of pigs of metal, and their outgoing in 
some other form ; where he mnst dole out work- 
men's wages, and add up columns of figures 
from dawn to sunset, day after day, week after 
week, year after year, with such scant patience 
as ho could gather together for the doing of it. 
This was the life he must lead now. 

And Hugh Deeping, in his young, hot-headed 
discontent, wonld have laughed to scorn any 
one who ventured to tell him that such a life as 
that could ever be made a noble or a worthy ^or 
a beautiful thing. 



CHAPTER XIV. » 

It was on the afternoon of his first Saturday at 
Oresbridge that Mre. Mallinson's lodger set ont 
to Lyneton Abbots, to present himsef to his em- 
ployer there in the character of bkilifij secretary, 
steward, clerk, or whatever else -that stiff, stem 
old country squire, of whose antecedents and 
present position Mrs. Mallinson had given him 
so unfavorable an impression, might choose to 
call him. 

He had already taken a brief introductory 
survey of the scene of his future labors. A 
week ago he had made his bow to Mr. Feverige, 
junior partner in the Bellona iron works; a 
tall, spare man, who looked as if he had absorb- 
ed the surplus iron of the concern into his own 
composition, so very metallic was his whole as- 
pect and bearing. He received Hugh kindly, 
though, promising before long to take him over 
the works and explain to him the progress of 
manufacturing. But the first morning, he said, 
must be devoted to business ; there was nothing, 
he said, like getting an insight into the business 
first thing, and he bad come down earlier than 
usual that morning to show him the books, and 
give him an idea of what would be expected 
from him. And so he conducted his young ac- 
countant through what seemed to Hugh very 
like a section of the. nether regions, across vast 
sheds floored with planks of sheet-iron, where 



half-clad. Titanic-looking men, with iron-sandal- 
ed feet, were dragging about aft«r them writh- 
ing fieiy serpents of red-hot metal ; and past 
furnaces before whose blazing mouths other 
men with visors over their faces were standing, 
kneading, stirring, and puddling huge masses of 
molten ore, then forking it out and rushing 
away witd it over the clanking floors to rollers, 
which flattened it into boiler-plates. Passing 
these, they came to a counting-house, about the 
size of a railway signal-man's box, delightfully 
situated between a couple of steam-worked ham- 
mers, which were going from morning to night 
with clock-like regularity, sending out at eveiy 
stroke a shower of golden sparks from the burn- 
ing metal which they were torturing into shape 
and firmnefts. 

Here Hugh was shown the work to which he 
was to devote the remainder of his life ; columns 
of figures drawn up in Macedonian phalanx, 
and seemingly as unconquerable ; balance- 
sheets, bills of sale, tables of workmen's wages, 
price-lists, estimates and invoices. A pleasant 
contrast, truly, to .^ischylus and Euripides, or 
the fine theories and subtle speculations of the 
German philosophers. But much more produc- 
tive, too, as many a princely fortune, hoarded by 
men who had begun life in such a little count- 
ing-house as that in which Hugh was to labor, 
might testify. Greek poetry and German phi- 
losophy might be very well in their way, but for 
success in the world there was nothing like iron. 

In the same little counting-house Hugh had 
worked five long weary days, quite long enough 
to deepen his distaste into dislike, and his dis- 
like into disgust. Five long days, and never a 
breath of fresh air, never a gleam of any other 
sunshine than that which crept so feebly in be- 
tween the chinks of those iron-roofed sheds in 
the Bellona works, or struggled down throngh 
Oresbridge murk and smoke into lUs tawdry 
sitting-room in the Grosmont Road. For they 
kept long hours at the Bellona works, from nine 
o'clock in the morning until six in the evening, 
with an hour in the middle of the day for din- 
ner ; that was Hugh's stint of labor, and dreary 
enough he found it. 

So he was glad of a change, though it might 
only be from bad to worse, from the grave, pat- 
ronizing civility of the metallic Mr. Feverige to 
the proud reserve of the Squire of Lyneton Ab- 
bots, who would doubtless, as Mrs. Mallinson 
had hinted, make him feel plainly enough that 
he was but an underling, a little better perhaps 
than the coachman or the footman, but only, like 
them, a machine for doing needful task-work. 
Still, he would at any rate get a walk into the 
country, and that, in the sunny October-time, was 
worth something. 

So on this Saturday afternoon, after washing 
away the smuts, of which he always brought 
home a liberal supply from the Bellona works, 
he donned his best suit and extra-fine collar 
and black kid gloves, and tried to make himself 
look as much like a gentleman as he could, be- 
fore setting off to "bXa xves* frpV^x^ oS. ^xslVj . 
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To tell the truth, it was no easy matter to 
make Hugh Deeping look like a gentleman, such 
a gentleman, at least, as one sees in a tailor's 
fashion-sheets, or the dress-boxes of a provincial 
theatre. For however well his coats were cut, 
they never seemed to fit him properly, because 
of an awkward way he had of carrying himself; 
not a stoop exactly, but a careless swing of the 
shoulders, learned, most likely, by walking up and 
down those college avenues with both hands in 
his pockets, as he so often used to walk with his 
fellow-students when they were getting their 
subjects ready for the debating society. And 
his hair did not sprout out in nice glossy little 
curls from under the brim of his hat, as it might 
have done if he had trained it properly, with 
much expense of time and pomatum — given his 
mind to it, as some people do. And he had a 
style of walking peculiar to himself, so that in 
dry weather his boots were always covered with 
dust, and if the roads chanced to be wet, they 
became a shapeless conglomerate of mud. And 
just now, too, the disappointment which he was 
cherishing with so much care had graven a dark 
frown across his usually opdn face, and made him 
thrust his hands into his pockets, with an air of 
defiance which might do well enoagh for stage 
purposes, but which was not at all pleasant nor 
attractive for every^day use on a genteel country 
road. So that when Sarah Matilda stood at 
one of the front windows, watching him down 
the street on his way to Lyneton Abbots, she 
was more than half correct in remarking to Mrs. 
Mallinson— - 

'* He doesn't look a bit like a gentleman, Ma, 
and I'm sure I don't think I shall ever be able 
to fancy him." 

It was a warm genial afternoon in early Oc- 
tober. The golden sunlight, which had such 
hard work to struggle through Oresbridge 
smoke, came down broadly enough on the great 
oak-trees of the Lyneton Abbots road. It flush- 
ed into brighter tints the brown and yellow 
leaves which yet lingered on the fast-thinning 
brambles, and shone through the crimson ma- 
ples, lighting up into coral-like brilliance their 
red ripe clusters of berries. And many a min- 
iature forest of fern and bracken grew upon the 
sloping banks, shadowing, for those who chose to 
see.k them, little green cushions of moss and 
tiny wild geraniums and pale primula leaves, 
which had crept there for shelter from sum- 
mer's glaring heat. 

And over the distant countiy-side there 
brooded that soft gray haze which comes with 
early autumn-time ; a pearly veil through which 
could just be seen the outline of the hills lying 
far away westward beyond Lyneton Abbots. A 
still, pleasant, dreamy afternoon it was, such as 
the year lets fall sometimes as she goes away, a 
stray gleaning dropped from the overfull sheaf 
of Autumn which she is carrying into Time's 
great gamer. 

Hugh Deeping's nature was strangely sus- 
ceptible to passing influences. As much as 
most women, and far more than the generality 



of men, he was the creature of circumstances. 
His best friends could not always tell in what 
mood they would find him. A gloomy day, a 
harsh, unkind word, a smoky chimney, an un- 
expected twinge of headache, would change for 
him the whole aspect of the outer world, dark- 
ening his horizon, crushing the spirit out of 
him, and making him feel as if life were scarce- 
ly worth the having. And as he was easily de- 
pressed, so as easily, by a pleasant change in the 
aspects of things, could he be led back again to 
the olden brightness, which was after all the 
prevailing bent of his mind. 

And so that irritable impatience which al- 
ready had him under its sway when he got 
within reach of Mrs. Mallinson's interminable 
orations, and which only changed to gloomy 
discontent or hopeless despondency when . he 
contemplated his prospects at the Bellona iron 
works, cleared away before this golden after- 
noon sunshine, like the mist which only eight 
little hours ago had shrouded that landscape, 
now so warm and bright, in one unbroken pall 
of gloom. He began to feel as if there was 
some brightness left in the world, after all ; as 
if every thing and every body were not quite 
leagued in enmity against him. A little of the 
old springiness came back, the joyous overflow 
of life which used to make him such a merry 
companion in those pleasant college days. He 
felt young again. He wanted to pull off his ' 
coat, to toss his cap up in the air, to frisk like a 
boy among those fallen leaves over which the 
sunshine crept in such golden blinks, to play 
leap-frog over the old stumps by the roadside, 
any thing to work off a little of the vitality 
which had been pent up so long. And when» 
about a mile from Lyneton Abbots, he came to 
a gnarled oak-tree, whose rugged branches 
stretched half-way across the road, this impulse 
could no longer be resisted. He climbed, 
school-boy fashion, up to its very top, got a 
splendid view of the surrounding country, filled 
his pockets with acorns, and only discovered 
when he reached the ground again that his 
black kids were ruined for the remaining term 
of their existence, his glossy wristbands marked 
with many a green lichen stain from the oak 
branches, and his "Persigny" tie, which only 
an hour ago he had taken such pains to "do 
up '' into a proper bow before Mrs. Mallinson's ^ 
looking-glass, hanging in a long straight ribbon 
over his shoulder. 

^But Hugh had never yet been deeply con- 
cerned about the appearance of his outer man. 
He knotted up the luckless Persigny as well as 
he could by guess, ptirposing to take a leisurely 
survey of it in the next brook he passed. Then, 
pushing his soiled wristbands out of sight, 
smoothing his hat with his coat-sleeve, and giv- 
ing himself a general setting-to-rights shake, he 
went on his way, thankful that things were no 
worse. 

Soon \v^ <i.MSi^ Va ^\^N. ^1 ^^ -r^^^^. ^^^ 
\>y ouft W.* to\X^^ Owsa»K^% ^«^^ ^^n. ^^ 
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smoke, which told of Saturday cooking going on 
within. Then he neared the village green, 
where a party of pinafored urchins were per- 
forming gymnastic exercises upon the stocks, 
and another parQr, of more advanced notions, 
had got np a game of cricket, with wooden 
splinters for hats, and a few long dry sticks 
from the nearest copse for wicket stomps. Hngh 
coald willingly have taken sides with them, and 
got a few notches, just for the sake of bringing 
back the old school-boy feeling, but it was now 
half-past two, and at three he was to meet Mr. 
Lyneton. So he contented himself with merely 
standing by for a few minutes and watching 
them, greatly to the delight of their youthful 
Tanity, and then ho went across the green to 
the church-yard, beyond which they told him he 
would find the Manor House. 

He felt such a bright, joyous sense of freedom 
there in that quiet village, away from the din 
and smoke of Oresbridge, out of hearing of Mrs. 
Mallinson's incessant patter-patter, and Sarah 
Matilda*s sentimental ballads, and the everlast* 
ing grind of the coffee-machine. Away, too, 
from the Bellona iron work, with its belching 
furnaces, and clouds of smuts, and showers of 
red-hot sparks, and visored puddlers forking 
out the huge clods of half-molten ore. It 
^jBemed months, and not just a few short days, 
since Mr. Feverige had piloted him for the first 
time through that Topbet of a place, and show- 
ed him into the little signal-man's box between 
the great hammers, where he was to spend 
eight hours of every day in looking over and 
keeping accounts. Indeed, that might have 
been a dream, nothing more than a dream, ex- 
cept that by just putting his hand into his waist- 
coat pocket he could feel the card which Mr. 
Feverige had given him on the first morning of 
his attendance, a very neat lithographed card, 
with a picture at the top representing the vast 
sheds, and tall chimneys, and blazing furnaces 
of the Bellona iron work. And on the back of 
the card was a memorandum, which he had 
jotted down only a few hours before, to remind 
him that on the following Monday Mr. Sparkes, 
the senior partner, would be down at the count- 
ing-house to look Over his work. That was no 
di'eam, but sober, certain reality. 

He crossed the church-yard, where a few 
moss-covered grave-stones were peering out from 
beneath the fallen chestnut-leaves, and opening 
a little gate under the yew-trees on the further 
side of it, he found himself in a narrow, grass- 
grown foot-path, directly opposite a second gate*- 
way, whose crumbling stone griffins, quaint and 
defiant as when, three hundred years ago, they 
were first placed there, kept watch and ward 
over the old house at Lyneton Abbots. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thb place had a certain faded beauty of its 
own, as of some aged face which has kept, 
through all the toil and rack of life, some sweet 



memory of its youth, some faint trace in form 
and feature of the long-ago happy past. Ths 
sunshine lay softly enough upon it now, pencil- 
ling the shadows of the ivy-leaves upon the dor- 
mer-windows, and flushing the russet -brown 
lichens which darkened its stone facings and 
terraces. Like jets of crimson rain, the fuchsias 
showered down their blossoms upon the vine 
that trailed its heavily-laden branches along that 
mouldering wall; the old vine that still gave 
such purple wealth of fruit, thongh many and 
many a year had gnarled its old trunk, and knot- 
ted Uie hardy stems that were now borne down 
to the ground, like other more precious things 
than they, by the very bounteousness of the 
gifts which they reached forth. 

And slowly as afternoon sunlight deepened 
into the amber glow of early evening, the shad- 
ow crept round upon the old sun-dial, crept over 
quaint, cabalistic figures and hoary legends, 
scarcely any longer to be read, for the stain 
which centuries had breathed upon them. And 
the three stone dolphins under the fountain ba- 
sin opened wide their gaping mouths, from 
which the green moss hung down in long festoons, 
dripping with crystals of dew ; for in that shel- 
tered comer of the garden, beneath shadow of 
laurel and holly, the late autumn sunshine never 
came. 

Hugh Deeping had read of old English home- 
steads like this, but he had never seen one in all 
its fair decaying picturesqueness. H e stood for a 
long time by the gate-wny, ankle deep in the 
dry leaves which had fallen from the elm-trees 
by the garden wall ; and even as he stood, othera 
kept silently falling, falling round him. He won- 
dered what the story of the old place might be, 
what memories belonged to it, what life it could 
be that was lived so quietly and apart in a home 
whose memories must reach so far back. 

Surely a gentle life, not vexed, as Mrs. Mai- 
linson said it was, by pride and paltry care. 
For though Time's autumn had touched those 
old walls even as Nature's had touched the trees 
which sheltered them, there was still such an 
air of genial friendliness about them, a sort of si- 
lent, unspoken welcome, as thongh the spirits 
of the old Lyneton people, the noble, high-born, 
generous old Lyneton people, who had lived so 
blameless a life there, and in generations past 
dispensed the hospitalities of the place with so 
free a hand, lingered round it still.. 

The window of the oriel-room was open, and 
Hngh could .hear a sound of music and singing 
— a sweet,, low voice, like his sister's. Was it 
Miss Lyneton's ? Surely not ; a voice so sweet 
could never belong to one so cold and proud as 
Mrs. Mallinson had described her. As he list- 
ened, he fancied he saw some one come to. the 
window ; and then remembering that, to say the 
least of it, it was rather ungentlemanly to be 
standing there in broad day-light, taking a sur- 
vey of the place in snch a leisurely fashion, he 
pushed open the rusty iron gate, bringing down 
upon himself thereby a fresh shower of brown 
leaves from the elm-trees, and came forward. 
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Bather an unpleasant thing that coming for- 
ward. HQgh would much sooner hare linger- 
ed in the shadow of those defiant-looking stone 
grifiSns, taking in the pictaresqueness of the gen- 
eral effect, watching the slant sunshine as it 
stole past moss and lichen along the garden 
wall, and flickered in and out among the broad 
Tine-leaves, than have gone boldly up to the old 
door-way, under the eyes of Abbot Siward him- 
self, and lifted the heavy brazen knocker, whose 
fail must waken such a resonant echo through 
the dim, quiet place. However, that brazen 
knocker must be raised, and the slumbering ech- 
oes wakened, and Hugh did both with an unac- 
customed tremor of expectation. 

A gray-headed old sen-ing^man, who looked 
as antique and stately as the house itself, came 
to the door, and ushered him into a black-oak 
wainscoted library, lined with books in very 
worn, faded backs, and having a mingled odor of 
Russia leather and Autumn leaves. The room 
was unoccupied, save by a great Newfoundland 
dog, also very old and grislod, who stood on a 
tiger-skin hearth-rug, with his back to the Are, 
eyeing the new-comer with dignified reserve, 
conscious that since the said new-comer had 
been ushered into that apartment, he was of saf- 
ficient importance to be treated with respect, 
though not admitted to the familiar intercourse 
of an acquaintance. 

The music ceased. There was a rastle as of 
silken raiment across the matted hall, and then 
Hugh Deeping was aware of the presence of a 
lady, whose qaiet bearing and easy, self-possess- 
ed manner proclaimed her to be the mistress of 
the house, none other than Miss Lyneton, of 
Lyneton Abbots. ' 

Hugh bowed low, much lower than he was in 
the- habit of bowing even to ladies. He had 
pictured to himself a cramped-up spinster, erect, 
rigid, stiff as the stone griffins who kept guard 
over her ancestral home, fronting him with an 
aspect of chilly Norman dignity, speaking to 
him, if indeed she condescended to speak at all, 
in a voice out of which pride had long ago 
quenched all the sweetness. Instead, there 
stood before him a lady of gentle presence, from 
whom the spring and buoyancy of early girl- 
hood only seemed to have passed away, because 
they could never have comported^.^quite easily 
with that meek gravity which sat as naturally 
upon Gwendoline Lyfieton as her diadem upon 
the born queen. Not " amiable-looking" exact- 
ly ; for those dark gray eyes which gazed so 
calmly upon him from beneath their level brows 
had too much firmness and decision In their 
glance, and the faultless curves of lip and nos- 
tril told of will too strong for amiability. But 
whatever of these spoke out in face and gesture, 
none had leave to spoil her manner, only to scat- 
ter over it that almost imperceptible frost of re- 
serve, which, though it was very distinguished, 
had always shut out the Lyneton people from 
much popularity, even among those in their own 
rank of life. 

She had only come in to excuse her broiher, 



who was writing a letter of importance in th6 
next room. If Mr. Deeping would be kind 
enough to wait a few minutes, Mr. Lyneton 
would join him. And then, drawing out for 
his amusement a portfolio of rare old engrav- 
ings, and again regretting that he should be 
kept waiting. Miss Lyneton bowed slightly to 
the young man, and left the room. By and by 
he heard music again, a voice which he could 
well believe to be hers now, singing some of the 
solo parts from one of Mozart's Masses. How 
different, sitting in the old black-oak wainscoted 
library at Lyneton Abbots, listening to that mu- 
sic, and sitting in the shabby, cheap-fine draw- 
ing-room over the provision-dealer's shop, hear- 
ing Sarah Matilda's wearisome performances I 

Hugh was in no mood just then for looking 
over rare prints. However, he could appreciate 
the thoughtful care for his comfort which had 
made Miss Lyneton take the trouble of bringing 
them out, and, still more, he could appreciate 
the perfect courtesy with which he had been 
treated. 

Scarcely more than a dozen words had been 
spoken between them, yet he felt already that 
he was received as no servant or underling, but 
as a man, and a gentleman too, with a frank 
yet grave respect, which generously took for 
granted his worthiness of all that it gave. Very 
different this from the cold supercilious con- 
tempt which he had been led to expect, or even 
the measured, patronizing politeness with which, 
considering his altered position, he could have 
been content, receiving it from people who in 
social rank, if not in real worth and refinement, 
were in advance of himself. Had he been one 
of the oldest of the old nobility, with a pedigree 
as long and untarnished as her own. Miss Lyne- 
ton could not have treated him with more gen- 
tle stateliness. 

Hugh liked it. Not that he was vain or con- 
ceited, but just because it made him feel like a 
man. Already he felt himself warming and ex- 
panding under the genial influence of those few 
words, spoken so calmly, yet with such a frank 
recognition of his own rights as a gentleman. 
Mr. Feverige, civil and well-meaning though he 
might be, would never have apologized for keep- 
ing him waiting for an hour together- in that 
dingy little counting-house, while he attended 
to a customer, or transacted some trifling busi- 
ness details. Nor did it even seem to enter 
into Mr. Sparkes's thoughts that his clerks could 
have any thing to do but to wait his pleasure, 
and be ready when he chose to give them audi- 
ence. It was there, amid the smut and din of 
the Bellona iron works, and not here, in the 
courtly seclusion of Lyneton Abbots, that he was 
to be considered as a menial — a mere paid agent 
for the doing of daily task-work. 

So thought Hugh Deeping as he turned over 
the portfolio of old engravings, now and then 
exchanging a friendly remark with the New- 
foundland dog, who still remained on the tiger- 
skin rug, with hU hwiV^\»>2ckfc^^^x«y!ss:^^%"^««^ 
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one trho had been properly introduced into the 
mansion, but was not jet to be considered as on 
a footing of permanent intimacy therein. Hngh 
did not know that, had he been the veriest 
threadbare vendor of pencils or qnills, or broken- 
down professional, who had come to that house 
on a lawful and honorable errand, he would hare 
been treated with the same grave, lofty courtesy. 
Ho had yet to learn that beneath all the urbani- 
ty of the Lyneton people there lay, like granite 
rock under the velvet turf of some fair mount- 
ain-side, that resistless, unconquerable pride of 
caste and descent which he, from that low-bom 
standing-place of his, could never move or break 
— ^a pride over which any love or passion of his 
would spend itself as feebly, and do as litile 
harm, as spray on the ocean rocks. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Half an hour later the master of Lyneton 
Abbots and his yonag clerk wore deep in col- 
umns of figures and balance-sheets, which, if not 
so complicated as those which Hugh had to 
manage at the Bellona iron works, were much 
more hopeless as regarded a successful clearing 
up. The estate had sadly dwindled down during 
the times of the later Lynetons. Field after 
field, plantation after plantation, had been sold 
to meet the losses incurred by unfortunate specu- 
lations in the Oresbridge coal-mines, or to pay 
calls upon shares which had long ago ceased to 
yield even the scantiest dividend of profit. 
One mining company, in which he had inherited 
his father's responsibilities, still made, from time 
to time, its heavy claims upon poor Mr. Lyne- 
ton*s scant resources, reducing to a very pitiful 
circumference those ancestral acres which once 
stretched for miles round the old home at Lyne- 
ton Abbots. Claims which Mr. Lyneton was too 
honorable to evade, even though to satisfy them 
should drive him, as seemed almost likely to be 
the case, from every foot of land which once he 
called his own. 

The entire rent-roll of the estate now com- 
prised but a few little farms, lying in the neigh- 
boring parishes, and about a dozen tumble-down 
tenements in the village of Lyneton Abbots, 
whose tenants, owing to the badness of the 
Hmes, and the low rate of wages for some years 
past, had got into the habit of making a passovcr 
of rent-day. And as Mr. Lyneton was either 
too proud, or too kind-hearted, or too unbusiness- 
like to press his claims, the only tangible result 
of his Lyneton Abbots property was a considerable 
yearly tax paid to Government in the shape of 
inhabited house duty. So that unless the first 
and second Mrs. Lynetons ha^ had fortunes of 
their own, neither the Squire's own prospects, 
nor those of his daughter, were very brilliant. 

Hugh had a good talent for business, though 
as yet it had been but slightly cultivated. He 
Bood found out that by a little personal super- 
vision, and a more diligent system of manage- 



' ment, the estate might be put into working order, 
and, at any rate, made to pay its own expenses, 
if not to yield a very sumptuous income. And 
! when he found that his new employer, instead 
' of being a hard, grasping man, wringing the 
poor people's rent out of them by force or threats, 
had erred only on the side of leniency, and stint- 
ed himself in his ewn expenditure rather than 
put them to grief for the sake of the few pounds 
which they had so hardly earned, he set himself 
with the more cheerful good-will to understand 
the whole working of the concern, and try, if 
possible, to bring it round into something like a 
remunerative condition. For Mr. Lyneton, spite 
of his university education and grand descent, 
was a wretched business man, as might easily be 
inferred from the estimates and balance-sheets 
which he brought out for Hugh's inspection. 
And a much richer estate than that of Lyneton 
Abbots might soon have been brought to ruin 
under such thriftless management as he exercised 
upon it. " It will last my time" evidently went 
far down into Graham Lyneton's character. 

They were still busy over plans and accounts, 
when the library door was opened, and a young 
girl came in, singing as she came some fragment 
of an old Scotch song. A fair, pleasant-looking 
girl, not beautiful, nor with Miss Gwendoline 
Lyneton's height of stature and grace of mien, 
yet with a gentle face, and eyes which had a 
fearless innocence in their straightforward glance. 

She had not expected to find any one in the 
room, for she stopped very suddenly in the midst 
of her pretty little ballad, and looked inquiringly, 
first at her father, and then at the stranger, who, 
sitting with his back to the door, and intent upon 
a plan of the estate, had not as yet seen her. 

" You must go away, Jeanie," said Mr. Lyne- 
ton ; " we are very busy — we can not have you 
here just now," 

" Yes, papa, I am going directly. I did not 
know any one was here. I only came to fetch 
a book." 

And with light, springing quickness, quite un- 
like her aunt's measured step, Jeanie tripped 
across to the library, to that comer where ** Percy's 
Beliques," in faded morocco bindings, were 
ranged on one of the upper shelves. 

Banged just out of her reach too, for after 
making one or two vain attempts to get at them, 
she dragged out a pile of old folios, and was 
going to nse them as steps, when Hugh Deeping 
came forward to her help. 

" Can I get the book for you ? Which is it 
that you want ?" 

Jeanie turned and looked him full in the face, 
this stranger whose voice she now heard for the 
first time ; one of those quiet, inquiring looks 
which seem to ask and tell so much. Twenty 
years ago, straying by a bum-side in that bonnie 
little Highland glen close by her grandmother's 
house, Jean Wardour met Mr. Lyneton, -and 
bending on him such a look as that, had won his 
grave, sad heart. How, he knew not ; he only felt 
that it was gone. And after that, stern man 
though he was, strong and self-controlled, there 
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was no rest for him until the gentle Highland 
maiden was all bis own. And what her mother 
did with sach a look twenty years ago, never 
dreaming what she had done, Jeanie Lyneton did 
with the same look now; did it jast as uncon- 
sciously too. 

"Thank you. Please to get me that first 
Tolume of * Percy's BeliquQS ;* the one that has 
the ballad of the * Nut-browne Mayde* in it, I 
mean." 

Hugh reached it down for her, bringing to 
view as he did so what ought to have been a 
strip of glossy, snow-white linen, just gleaming 
from under the sleeve of his coat ; but which, as 
ill-lcRik would have it, was then neither white 
nor glossy ; stained instead with many a green 
streak of lichen from that gnarled old oak-tree 
on the Lyneton Abbots road — Hugh heartily 
wished now he had never boen foolish enough 
to climb it — and resembling for smoothness noth- 
ing more than a sheet of writing-paper which has 
been crumpled up into a ball and then spread 
out again. 

He was very vexed. He would have given 
almost any thing if he had not gone up to the 
top of that mouldy old tree, and filled his pockets 
¥rith acorns, which he thought might be bulging 
them out now in an awkward fashion, drawing 
his coat into all sorts of seams and wrinkles. 
And then he wondered how the rest of his apparel 
had fared ; whether that unfortunate Persigny 
tie was done up in any thing like Christian neat- 
ness, for he quite forgot to look at it in the brook ; 
and whether his hair was tolerably neat, or 
whether, to use his mother's &vorite simile. It 
looked as if it had been trailed through a brier- 
bush — questions which had never so much as 
entered his mind when Miss Lyneton, who was 
just as likely to notice such things as her niece, 
had come to meet him with so much stately court- 
esy. Perfectly needless questions too, since 
before Jeanie could possibly have had time to 
make any tour of investigation over the particu- 
lars of his toilet, he had placed the book in her 
hands, and with another bright look and smile 
she had hurried away, beginning as soon as she 
was out of the room again that old Scotch ballad, 
just at the place where she had left off a minute 
or two before. 

Only a minute or two. And yet how much 
had been done in that little space of time. That 
one look of Jeanie Lyneton's, bright, innocent, 
guileless, would color all Hugh Deeping's life. 
The change it wrought might be a blessing or a 
bane ; but once having met and read it, he could 
never, never go back to the old track arty more, 
never be the gay, thoughtless, free-hearted youth 
he was when three hours ago he crushed the 
fallen autumn - leaves under his feet on Lyne- 
ton Abbots road. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Soon after that it grew too dark to work any 
longer, and Mr. Lyneton would not have the 
lamps lighted ; for hd said Mr. Deeping had beeu 



working hard enough that day, and It was quite 
time he began to rest. Whatever else Mr. 
Lyneton might be unreasonable in, he was cer- 
tainly not unreasonable in the stint of work 
which he exacted from those who served him. 
Hugh tried to fancy Mr. Feverige or Mr. I^arkes 
dismissing any of their hands, whether weary or 
otherwise, before the six o'clock bell rang, but 
the attempt was quite unsuccessful. 

Mr. Lyneton fixed the time for his next visit, 
when they were to go together over the estate, 
and see what repairs were absolutely needful. 
Then he bade Hugh a courteous farewell, thank- 
ing him for the trouble he had taken, and the 
interest which he had shown in his work . Again 
Hugh thought that if he had been the most 
nobly-born gentleman in the county, he could 
not have received more courteous treatment. It 
was so different from the mechanical business- 
like way in which Mr. Feverige bore himself 
toward the clerks and upper-class workmen of 
his concern, considering them as so much mate 
rial, out of which he was to get a stipulated 
amount of profit in return for stipulated wages. 
Never any meeting him on the common ground 
of man and man, still less gentleman and gentle- 
man. He the movingrpower of the great ma- 
chine, they the wheels whose business was to 
turn round so many times an hour, and so many 
hours a day, that was the omly relationship which 
metallic Mr. Feverige seemed to acknowledge 
between himself and the people who worked 
under him. 

So Hugh Deeping's first afternoon at Lyne- 
ton Abbots came to a close. With a strange, 
new sense of life and gladness and manhood, he 
heard that massive door closed behind him, and 
found himself once more in the narrow, grassy 
road which led away to Oresbridge. Standing 
there behind the shadow of the stone griffins, 
unnoticed now in the thickening gloom of au^ 
tumn evening, he could gaze his fill at the old 
homestead, which a few hours ago had been to 
him a name and nothing more ; which now seem- 
ed to hold so much of his life. 

A glow of warm fire-light poured through the 
oriel-window — for the house was too retired to 
need much envious shutting in of blinds or cur- 
tains — ^and revealed to him the little figure of 
Jeanie Lyneton, sitting in the broad low window- 
seat, her brown hair falling over the book upon 
her knee, ** Percy's Beliques '* most likely, which 
he had awhile ago reached down for her from 
that tall book-case. He knew that ballad of the 
* Nut-brown Mayde * which she was reading over 
to herself now. lie had read it many and many 
a time, wondering whether he could ever win a 
\^Q like that which she gave ; whether any one 
would ever care enough for him to share his life, if 
need be, in want and exile and privation. Were 
Englishwomen as true now as they were in the 
old simple days when that sweet ballad was writ- 
ten ? Could they Love so well and trust so faith- 
fully, even through seeming scorn and coldness ? 
And then the worda ^"axaa \«v5^ \a ^^caa^^ '%*i 
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^ SUh I bftTe hrre beoe partynire 

With you of Joje and blyaie, 
I mtute, aImw, parte of yoat wo 

Endure, aa reaaoii i«. 
Yet am I ran of«oae ploRnre* 

ADd, ■liorU'ly, it 14 thin : 
That where ye be, It Mineth, partt^ 

I colde oot fare amytao ; 
For, In my mynde, of alle mankynde, 

I love but yon alone.** 

And he looked away again past the old elm- 
trees to the oriel-window where Jeanie sat. 

Little Jeanie, whoso face, uptamed to his for 
a single moment, had graven itself in his heart 
forever. He could recall that face now, with its 
clear, child-like brow and startled smile; the 
glance, so innocent and fearless, of the sanny 
blue eyes, yet with a shy doubtfulness lurking in 
their depths, eyes which told so much, but told 
it so differently from Miss Lyneton. 

Unwillingly, and with many a lingering look 
cast back toward the oriel-window, which still 
poured out its flood of light into the deserted 
garden, Hugh Deeping turned away down the 
Oresbridge road. It was almost dark now, only 
gray twilight enough to outline the bare brunches 
of the trees upon the murky sky ; and eastward, 
beyond the town, the red glare of t^e furnaces 
shot up like tongues of flame, and then quivered 
back ugain, leaving all gloomy as before. The 
night was so still, that road so free from passing 
footfall, that he couldihear, like the breaking of 
surf OB some rocky shore, the far-off din of the 
great town, to whose thousands of busy, strug- 
gling people, darkness itself seemed to bring no 
rest. Day and night the tide of their life kept 
rolling on, with no pause for backward flow. 
And as he neared the town, and its confused 
murmur deepened into a distinct, many-voiced 
tumult, he could distinguish, for they were just 
upon the western outskirts of Oresbridge, the 
clang of the Bellona iron works, that Tophet of 
flame and toil, where even now a hundred 
brawny-armed men were breaking the sweet 
stillness of night with the stroke of their ham- 
mers, and the clash of their mailed feet upon 
the iron floors. Whore he, too, must toil on 
day by day, through so many we^ry months, to 
earn for himself, and those who were in some 
sort dependent upon him, as mach as might 
find them daily bread. 

But what were the Bellona iron works to him, 
and what any toil and weariness which must 
daily vex him there, and what all the little jarring 
disagreeablenesses of that commonplace, vnlgar 
home in the Grosmont Boad, the interminable 
practicing of Sarah Matilda, the coarse familiarity 
of Mrs. Mallinson, from which he had only that 
morning turned away with scarcely concealed 
disgust — now that in the fair domains of fanry 
so sweet a palace opened to him its golden gates, 
and made him free of a new bright life, whose 
freedom and whose brightness no touch of theirs 
had any power to mar? He could bear it all 
now. He need no longer make a trouble of any 
of these things. He had the golden key of a 
paradise where tliey could never trouble him. 

Hugh Deeping would not have gone back to 



Oresbridge with such pleasant ^honghts as these, 
if he coold have heard a dialogue which took 
place in that old oriel-room at Lyneton Abbots, 
even while he stood by the gate-way, watching 
the warm glow of fire-light wandering out into 
the October gloom. A dialogae so simple, that 
to take her part in it, Gwendoline scarce needed 
to lift her face from the initial letter.which sbe 
was illuminating from a copy of one of the old 
Catholic missals. 

** Aunt Gwendoline.** 

This was how Jeanie always addressed l>er 
father's sister. No one, save Mr. Lyneton, Miai 
Uildegarde, and that more than friend tnrsj 
upon the snltry .plains of India, ever called 
Gwendoline by her Christian name alone. 

** Aunt Gwendoline." 

" Yes, Jeanie." 

*'Who is that gentleman who has been here 
this afternoon ?" 

'*You mean Mr. Deeping. He is a yonng 
man who is coming once a week to help your 
papa in the management of the ea.tate." 

** Yes, I know that well enough," and Jeanie 
changed her place to the other side of the oriel 
window, that the fire-light might fall more clear- 
ly on the book she was reading. Not reading it 
very carefully, though, for she often stopped to 
give a kind jjvord or a pat to Bollo, who had come 
in out of the library, and was now lying at her 
feet, with his brown mnzzle thmst into her little 
hand. Hugh Deeping, standing there behind 
the shadow of the stone grifiins, unnoticed in 
the deepening gloom of evening, saw Jeanie 
change to the other side of the window, and was 
glad, for the fire-light, sweeping over her, gave 
him a better sight of the graceful bending figure. 
He could even distinguish the white little hand 
uplifted now and then to play with Rollo^s shag- 
gy coat, and the gleam of brown falling hair, 
that rippled back with many a wave and curl 
from the fair open face. A pleasant picture to 
look npon, though he did not know that any of 
Jeanie's thoughts were for him just then. 

'* Yes, papa told me after he had gone that he 
was coming on Saturday afternoons to look over 
accounts ; but I mean, what is he, and where 
does he come from ?" 

Gwendoline took another film of the gold leaf 
with which she was filling in the back ground of 
her initial letter, fixed it carefully on the paper, 
and dusted away the shining fragments before 
she replied — 

*^I really can not tell you much about him, 
except that his references gave him a very satis- 
factory character for steadiness and ability ; and 
Graham says, too, fhat he seems to have plenty 
of energy. He is clerk in one of the iron works 
at Oresbridge, and he has an uncle who keeps a 
haberdasher's shop somewhere inLondon. That 
is all I know about him.** 

Affd though the words were spoken quietly 
enough, yet the hard granite of the rock beneath 
— the rock of the old Lyneton pride— came up 
through all the ringing clearness of their tones. 
Hugh Deeping might dream what dreams he 
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clioso, and weave what web of hope seemed fair- 
est across the untouched future; hut those 
dreams would be very empty, and that web of 
hope would only stretch itself out to be swept 
away like gossamer films, which sparkle so 
brightly for an hour or two in autumn morning 
sunlight, and then disappear. For as long as 
Gwendoline Lyneton kept that proud spirit of 
hers, and held so fast the ancient honor of her 
line, Jeanie's hand would never lie in his, nor 
her gentle life link itself with fortanes of one so 
lowly bom as he. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hugh did not harry over that walk from 
Ltyneton Abbots to Oresbridge. The new hopes 
and purposes which thronged around him as 
he trod — thoughtfully enough now — the fallen 
leaves, and watched the stars creep out one by 
one over the old house by the church-yard, 
Jeanie's home, were far too precious to be ex- 
changed sooner than needful for the dim, faded 
life which would close around him as soon as 
he got back again to his old qaarteTs, over the 
provision-dealer's shop. While ho could, he 
would linger over them undisturbed, thinking 
them into a happier briglitness, or if turning 
away from them at all, only turning away to 
the sweet memory which was yet so fresh, which 
would always be for him now the starting-point 
of his life ; all behind that— joy, sorrow, what- 
ever it might be — quite vague and dim. For 
what Hugh Deeping did, he did with his whole 
heart. When disappointment came, he had en- 
tirely bowed under it, seeing no way of escape, 
no possible brighter days in store fur him. Now 
that hope had come, it took full possession of 
him, too. He yielded himself entirely to its 
new, sweet influence. He never stayed to think 
that this also might pass from him, even as the 
blac^ cloud of disappointment had passed. 

So the evening was far spent before he found 
his way back again to Grosmont Road. Mr. 
Mallinson's shop was brilliantly illuminated, 
this being Saturday night, a season of unusual 
activity behind the counter. Whole phalanxes 
of fancy-biscuit tins, red-lettered, and bearing 
the imposing devices of their respective man- 
ufacturers, shone resplendent from their exalted 
station upon the top shelves, more resplendent 
still by contrast with the canvas-shrouded West- 
phaliahams, and dun-colored sides of bacon, and 
colums of cheeses, which occupied the less con- 
spicuous parts of the premises, side by side with 
apoplectic-looking barrels of flour, and barri- 
cades of bread-loaves jiist fresh from the bakery 
behind Mrs. Mallinson's back sitting-room. As 
for the window, newly arranged that morning, 
it presented an appearance which must have 
flUed Mrs. Green's mind with the bitterest sensa- 
tions of envy, if, as was most likely the case,* 
poor thing ! she had little to do but to stand 
behind her coffee canisters and criticise it. For 
a row of gas-lights poured down their reflect- 



ed brilliance upon a very fairy-land — so Mrs. 
Mallinson expressed it herself — of biscuit, 
cnimpets, rusks, cakes of all shapes, makes, and 
devices, labelled according to their respective 
degrees of excellence, and almost asking to be 
tasted by the little boys who, with wide-opened 
mouths and vehement exclamations of desire, 
were loitering round about. 

Mr. Mallinson was frisking from side to side 
of his shop with brisk activity, now exchanging, 
remarks on the weather and the price of pro- 
visions, with some thrifty housewife whose week- 
ly supply of flour he was weighing out ; anon 
breaking off to administer a sharp rebuke to the 
apprentice-boy, who, not having any immediate 
interest in the profits of the concern, did not 
look after customers with quite so much alac- 
rity ; then resuming, with marvellous alteration 
of tone, his remarks on the superior quality of 
the flour this season, or the very cheap rate at 
which, owing to a fortunate speculation in the 
bacon-market, he could supply the best York- 
shire cured. 

''Fine night, sir, glasses looking up,*' was all 
the flour-dealer found time 'to say, as Hugh pass- 
ed through the little narrow door which led out 
of the shop to the passage and staircase. Mrs. 
Mallinson had graciously invited her lodger to 
''make himself free of the shop whenever he 
had a mind to," a very sensible invitation, since 
it saved Betsy the trouble of "answering " the 
front door more frequently than was absolutely 
necessary. 

The old sounds greeted him as he went up to 
his own room. Mrs. Mallinson's high-pitched 
voice rolled forth its ceaseless volume of talk, 
broken now and then by that resonant sniff of 
hers which conveyed such force of expression 
for approval, or the contrary, according to cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally, however, Sarah Ma- 
tilda's scarcely less exalted treble interrupted 
the current of Mrs. Mallinson^s eloquence ; and 
at rare intervals the graver tones of a masculine 
voice varied the soprano duet, always, ho\^ver, 
borne down, before it had said more than half 
a dozen words, by the overmastering accents of 
the female head of the establishment. Canton 
House must surely be having company to tea in 
the back parlor this evening. 

And such, indeed, proved to be the case. 
For scarcely had Hugh taken off his boots, and 
straightened out his black kid gloves, sadly mar- 
red, alas I by their journey up the old oak-tree 
on the Lyneton Abbots road, and spread him- 
self at full length in the slippery easy^hair, 
intending to spend the rest of the evening in 
castle-building, instead of taking out his pocket 
Homer, and reading a few books of thatj as he 
promised himself before going to Mr. Lyneton's 
— when Mrs. Mallinson bustled in, somewhat 
more gayly attired than was her wont, for a 
cluster of very astonishing scarlet fuchsias dan- 
gled from her black lace cap, and a violent-pat- 
terned collar, with a scarlet bow to match tho 
fuchsias, was doing its beat ta Vi.v ^'5s\s:&55xNa»^iic\ 
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She took oat her pocket-handkerchief, and be- ' good article, whicb Tm proad to say lie does, let 
gan to make a Toyage of discovery round the the markets be what they may/' 
room, lifting up Hugh's boots to see if Betsy had | And Mrs. Mallinson sniffed, with a yigorous 
dusted behind them that morning, drawing her , upheaval of her right shoulder, which made the 



finger along the mouldings of the skirting-boards 
and the gilt frames of Sarah Matilda's pictures, 
then carefully examining it, to discern, if pos- 
sible, a darkening shade of dust, upon which she 
might ground a rebuke to the unfortunate maid- 
' of-all-work. And as she went through this little 
performance, which Hugh thought might just as 
well have been attended to while he was away, 
she opened upon him a brisk fire of remarks. 

** Glad to see you back again, sir, and I hope 
you haven't took cold with being out in the night 
air. These October damps is a terrible trying 
thing for the chest, and I don't doubt but what 
you're glad enough to get back to a good fire, 
and things comfortable about you, which I al- 
ways try to make them for any body as takes 
my apartments ; for they do say the house at 
Lyneton Abbots is that cold and draughty, while 
the rheumatism has settled itself in the family, 
and can't be shook oif. And I dare say it's 
something of that has made them as stiff as what 
they are, for it's a stiffening thing, is the rheu- 
matism, as ever was ; though, for the matter of 
that, the Lyneton Abbots people didn't need 
any thing to make them stiffer than what they 
was before. " 

And Mrs. Mallinson laughed. It was very, 
ve7y seldom that she laughed. She was general- 
ly too much engaged in commenting upon the 
ftiilings of other people, which, as she often said, 
was not a subject to be laughed about, other peo- 
ple being for the most part such a very poor set ; 
but this was such a pleasant little joke, and one 
of her own making, too, she really could not help 
appreciating it. More especially as Mr. Deep- 
ing seemed backward in doing so. He sat there 
in the easy-chair arid looked right into the fire, 
just as if she had said nothing brilliant. But, 
then^ some people never could understand a joke ! 

" Yes, it's a great misfortune that the rheu- 
matism should have settled itself in that family, 
for I'm sureif evor there were people who had as 
much stiffness as they knew what to do with, it's 
the family at Lyneton Abbots. Not as I was 
ever brought personally along with them, for they 
don't accustom ray husband's place of business, 
nor never did ; not as I consider that an object, 
for Mr. Mallinson isn't tied to a few orders, as 
some people is — Mrs. Green for example, as it 
makes all the difii^rence in the world to her 
whether she can get an extra customer or not ; 
and I'm sure she's held her head up just like a 



fuchsias nod their scarlet heads one after anoth- 
er. She did so enjoy having a little to say in the 
direction of Mrs. Green, especially since the 
Lyneton Abbots people had gone past her hus- 
band's place of business to bny their bread and 
flour of the meek-faced widow further down the 
road. 

'* But I came up, sir, to-night to say that me 
and my husband would be glad for you to come 
and make yourself free of the back parlor, quite 
in a friendly way with the rest of us, for we've got 
the minister to his tea, as he mostly comes on a * 
Saturday, when the sermons is off his mind, poor 
man I and I dare say they're a load for him, he 
being only young and inexperienced in pulpit- 
work, and not much of a gift either in doctrines, 
as I could tell from the very first time I heard 
him preach at Grosmont Boad, though, as I al- 
ways tell him, doctrines is the importantest 
things in preaching ; me and my husband don't 
think any thing of preaching when the doctrines 
isn't well set forth. And I always feel it my 
duty, when Mr. Barton comes, to impress it on 
his mind as he ought to give special attention in 
that way, and not be always on the practical en- 
forcements, as he mostly is, meekness and char- , 
ity, and not speaking evil of no one, and all that 
sort of thing, which I don't object to, when it's 
kept in its proper place ; but according to my 
thinking, when all's said and done, doctrines 
ought to have the foremost stand. And that's 
what I feel it my duty, as being a leading mem- 
ber of the congregation, to represent to Mr. Bar- 
ton, him not knowing, as he doesn't, what's sait- 
able to the members." 

During the whole of this exposition of her 
views with regard to doctrine, Mrs. Mallinson 
had been prosecuting her voyage of discovery 
round the room, without as yet finding any rea- 
sonable cause of complaint against the maid-of- 
all-work. Now, however, in the course of her in- 
vestigations, she stumbled upon Hugh's boots, 
which he had taken off when he came in from 
his long walk, and seizing upon them, she carried 
them in triumph to the head of the stairs, calling 
to Betsy to come up that instant, and fetch them 
down, and see that they were properly cleaned. 
What did the girl think she was hired into the 
house for, Mrs. Mallinson would like to know, 
if somebody else was always to be looking after 
her, and reminding her of what she had to do, 
and seeing that she did it properly? And 'no 



giraffe ever since Mr. Lyneton's man has got ; attention paid to any thing without being told of 
bread for the family there, which she puts it about | it, and nobody's comfort thought of, so long as 
the neighborhood that he has, though I have my she could get through her work somehow, and 
doubts, for all she's a joined member of the old then shut herself up in the kitchen with that ri- 
body, and sets up for enjoying a blessed experi- diculous crochet I Mrs. Mallinson hadn't pa- 
enco. I never have any thing to say against an tience with it I And did the girl ever mean to 
experience, if people lives conformable to it ; but 'come up stairs and fetch the boots down, or was 
a business is a much better thing for getting on in ! Mrs. Mallinson to stand there with them all 
^Ae world mth, like Mr. Mallinson has got togeth- \ mght, Rhe aVvo\x\OL \W^ to Vtvo^**^ 
er with his own industry, and always keeping a Y?"heTe\iTpoTv'Be\.s7;^\voTekTa«n^i<a^^^(5aax^^ci 
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' ^' little breeze a week ago, came sullenly up stairs, 
fiot without one or two growls of unmistakable 
^ defiance, and then clattered down again with 
^ the unconscious boots, which seemed destined 
'='■ to operate as frequent disturbers of domestic 
^ - peace, this being already the second quarrel they 
I' had produced since their owner's settlement at 

Canton House only a few days before. 
s Having got the boots off her hands, and out 

r of her mind, Mrs. Mallinson returned to the 
exposition of her views in general. 

** And I've got him drawn out, sir, into seri- 
ous conversation, as I always think it proper to 
do with a minister of religion. It's what a 
minister ought to feel himself called«upon to do, 
is to keep his religion properly before the con- 
gregation, and always be ready to express him- 
self, when there's an opportunity, with something 
useful, and to the purpose. Which I tell Mr. 
Barton he isn't so forward to do as me and my 
husband cotdd wish to see him, being a quiet 
man, and not so active in letting his light shine, 
specially upon the doctrines, as he ought to be, 
considering it's a new cause at the present, and 
naturally wants a deal of bringing fonvard. 

" A pleasant man, though," continued Mrs. 
Mallinson, with another sniff, *'and never sets 
himself to know better than me and my bus- 
band, as, of course, it isn't his interest to do, 
seeing we have the keep of him to arrange for, 
as one may say, Mr. Mallinson being the leading 
man in the split, and always looked to to give 
his support in any thing important, besides 
taking the chair, and coming forwam with gold 
upon the plate, because of its being a public 
situation ; and I'm glad to say Mr. Barton 
knows his place, and don't presume. And so, 
sir, we'll expect you in the back parlor as soon 
as you've got yourself rested and tidied up, and 
I'll tell Betsy as you won't want tea brought in, 
because of an early supper with us, which we 
always have when Mr. Barton comes in, poor 
man, of a Saturday night, so as he may get to 
bed soon, ready for Sunday." 

And having made this ingenious domestic 
arrangement, and having assured Hugh that 
he need not feel at all bashful, for there was 
nobody but Mr. Barton and Sarah Matilda, 
she returned to the back parlor, leaving her 
lodger to muse upon the pleasures of hope. 

Which — at any rate the pleasures in the im- 
mediate foreground of the picture — were by no 
means so inviting as those of memory. Hugh 
would much rather have disposed himself once 
more at full length in that slippery easy-chair, 
and lived over again in imagination the almost 
dream-like events of the afternoon, than have 
taken the trouble of putting himself in a fit state 
for enjoying the treat which Mrs. Mallinson 
held out for his acceptance. However, spite of 
his surface faults and failings, Hugh Deeping 
had a kindly heart, one which ^as generally 
ready to minister to the satisfaction of others, 
even to the extent, sometimes, of personal iiv- 
conrenience. And so with just one longiTftg 
look at the solitary iSreside where he thotigVit to 



have spent such a pleasant evening, he *' tidied 
himself up," and went down stairs to make his 
first state appearance before Oresbridge society, 
in Mrs. MalUnson's back parlor. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Mrs. Mallinson, in the absence of her hus- 
band, who seldom got out of his shop on Satur- 
days until nearly midnight, occupied the post 
of honor, a large arm-chair by the fire, com- 
fortably apart from draughts or other incon- 
veniences. In days gone by, when the pro- 
vision-dealer and his family belonged to the old 
body, this same post of honor would have been 
acceded to any minister who happened to be a 
passing guest in the house. But among several 
other fallacies which the Mallinson people had 
discarded when they **went off with the split," 
was the old, worn-out notion that the ministerial 
office had any superior claims to respect and 
distinction. The minister of Grosmont Road 
was looked upon as a needful appliance of the 
new cause, valuable in so far as he filled the 
chapel, and raised the collections, and secured 
the letting of the seats. If he failed to com- 
pass these important ends, he was changed, 
just as they would have changed their pulpit- 
cushions, or their communion cloth, and his 
place supplied by a fresh importation of more 
popular talent. Apparently their present minis- 
ter, Mr. Barton, who sat on the cool side of the 
room, holding a skein of silk for Sarah Matilda, 
was not a man whom the heads of the Grosmont 
Road congregation delighted to honor; and as 
for esteeming him highly in love for his work's 
sake, that was a reach of Christian perfection 
to which they nevei' dreamed of attaining. 

Mrs. Mallinson got up when Hugh came in, 
with a jerk that sent the scarlet fuchsias into a 
state of brisk activity. 

" Very glad to see you, Mr. Deeping. Ton's 
Mr. Barton sitting on the other side, and that's 
my daughter, Sarah Matilda, the only one me 
and my husband's got left. There was other 
three of them, but they was took unawares 
while they were little, which makes us set more 
store by her, as you may say. Sarah Matilda, 
let Mr. Deeping have that chair of yours ; you 
can bring it nearer baud the fire for him, for I 
dare say he's got the cold pretty well set into 
him with being all the afternoon in that draughty 
old place at Lyneton Abbots, as they say there 
isn't such a place for draughts in the country 
round.'* 

Sarah Matilda went through an elaborate 
boarding-school courtesy, such as the young 
ladies at Miss Yeneering's finishing establish- 
ment used to practice half an hour a day before 
the looking-glass, and then she brought Mr. 
Deeping the chair^ && dk^<^\&^. 
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human probability of her being *• taken o#im* 
awarcs/* like the younger memben of her fam- 
ily. She was not at all nnprepossessing-look- 
ing to persons whose taste in female beauty in- 
clined toward a redundance of breadth and col- 
or ; for there was » ruddy healthful robustness 
about her, which she vainly endeavored, by 
tight lacing and frequent drinking of very 
strong tea, to check. She was possessed of 
much brisk nattiral practicality, and almost more 
than needful self-confidence, glossed over with 
a film of boarding-school politeness, through 
which, nevertheless, it kept striking up, threat- 
ening by and by to degenerate into her mother^s 
boldness and complacency. She was straight- 
fonvard and unabashed in every thing she un- 
dertook, from the management of a public tea- 
tray, or the superintendence of a bazar-stall, 
to the securing of a partner for life. A girl, 
moreover, who would never be backward in 
coming forward, for she had her father's tact 
and push, joined with the maternal effirontery 
which kept her, as it kept Mrs. Mallinson, from 
the remotest idea that any thing either of them 
said or did could be otherwise than correct — the 
very thing that ought to bd said and done. 

She was engaged in an open and straightfor- 
ward flirtation with Mr. Barton, under pretext 
of unravelling the tangled silk; a flirtation 
which the minister, judging from his grave face 
and absorbed manner, did not greatly appreci- 
ate. At all events, he aided very little in the 
promotion of it, and by no means took advan- 
tage of his position as he might have done if so 
disposed. 

He was a thoughtful, almost refined man, this 
Mr. Barton, evidently out of place among his 
present surroundings. Most likely accidental 
circumstances, rather than any innate instinct 
of rebellion, asserting itself in opposition to the 
overstrict discipline of Park Street, had made 
him **go off with the split,** and become a 
religious teacher among its turbulent members. 
Something in his countenance, too, indicated 
that he had his own way of thinking about 
things, though he might be cautious in commit- 
ting himself by speech or action. A man whose 
daily bread depends upon the voluntary contri- 
butions of an uneducated and narrow-minded 
congregation, does well not to express opinions 
too openly. Still, it might be inferred, from a 
certain hidden strength, underlying the grare 
meekness of his deportment, that Mrs. Mallin- 
son's influence over him, great as she fancied it 
to be, was indeed a fancy existing only in her 
own mind. It was very little of his nature that 
she had power to reach or comprehend. He 
wisely appeared to bend to the force of circum- 
stances, but the real man within him stood 
ereqt all the time. 

The female head of the Grosmont Koad con- 
gregation seemed to have abandoned her inten- 
tion of drawing Mr. Barton out in religious 
conversation. As soon as Hugh was fixed in 
his place, and the first little ]^reliminaries of 
social intercourse attendant upon the advent of 

) 



\ a new guest in the back parlor had been dis- 
' posed ofyfhe called upon Sarah Matilda to faror 
them with a song, previously, however, intimat- 
ing to Mr. Deeping that a vecy great treat was 
in store for him. 

*'She*8 very clever at her masic, is SanA 
Matilda. Me and her father spared no expense 
to haVe her taught proper, and got a forty-guin- 
ea piano for her as soon as ever she finished 
off, so as she mightn*t lose her practice. Ton 
see it*s a thing that goes so soon, is music, if 
young people don't keep it up. I always fay 
there^s nothing wants keeping up to the mark 
like the piano. Let Mr. Deeping hear one of 
your new sonprs, Sarah Matilda ;*' and here Mrs. 
Mallinson turned to her daughter, who had dis- 
carded Mr. Barton's offices as skein-holder, and 
was busy turning over the contents of a very 
smart Canterbuiy ; *' something that's plenty of 
tune in it ; and don*t be afraid of letting your 
voice come out. She's a beautiful voicet Mr. 
Deeping, has Sarah Matilda, only you see sbe 
has such a foolish way of being nervous before 
strangers. It's such a thing is nervousness, I 
wish she would make an effort and get over 
it." 

** Oh, Ma, I'm sure I couldn't help it if it 
was ever so. You know my heart ]>alpitates so 
when I'm singing to any body I'm not accns- 
tomed to, and my nerves all go in such a way 
while you wouldn't believe how distressing it is. 
But you'll excuse it, Mr. Deeping, I*m sure." 

And Matilda looked up pleadingly to Hugh, 
whose thoughts were so far away -from either 
her or her nervousness. However, he recollect- 
ed himself sufficiently to say that he could make 
allowances for the very distiKssing infirmity to 
which she was a martyr ; and then, as in duty 
bound, he conducted her to the piano and turn- 
ed over the leaves for her, while, with no veiy 
striking outward manifestation of timidity, 
though she kept protesting between every verse 
that she was so nervous she didn't know what 
to do with herself, she went through one of the 
fashionable songs of the^y, full of the cus- 
tomary sentimentalisms v^hich modem ballad 
writers think proper to inflict upon their music- 
loving public. 

The young girl really had a very good voice. 
Loud — ^when not under the dominion of that 
distressing nervousness, it must h&ve been some- 
thing wonderful for volume of sound-^-clear, well 
in tune, first-rate, as her mother expressed it, 
for leading off in a choir. Some of her notes 
were so musical that Hugh, little thinking what 
the consequences might be, began to weave be- 
neath them a very harmonious second, in that 
well-trained bass voice of his. 

Sarah Matilda clasped her hands in a board- 
ing-school ecstasy of delight. She had never 
heard any thing so beautiful in all her life. It 
was quite equal, she said, to the very best bass 
voice that had ever beea engaged at a hundred 
guineas a night for the Oresbridge concerts ^ so 
deep and rich and mellow, every thing, in shprt, 
that a bass voice ought to be. 
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** Oh I Mr. Deeping, I'd no idea you were bo 
musical, and 1 do so dote upon a bass voice, 
don't I, Ma ? I've said over and over again, if 
there was one thing I doted upon more than an- 
other, it was a good bass voice. Now haven't I, 
Ma?" 

And Sarah Matilda gave a triumphant glance 
past quiet little Mr. Barton, whose star had set, 
never to rise again, toward Mrs. Mallinson. 

** Yes, my dear," replied that lady, ** and it's 
been such a disadvantage to her, Mr. Beeping, 
not having any body to practice with her. You 
see her Fa, not being a musical man, and having 
no brothers nor any thing of that kind, didn't 
give her no opportunity of duets, which I've al- 
ways been sorry for ; I'm uncommon partial to 
young. people singing together. But I'm sure 
she won't be fixed in that way no more, now 
that we've found out what a beautiful voice 
you've got; and you must come down stairs 
whenever you've a mind to, and join in wiih 
Sarah Matilda. I'm sure she wouldn't object 
if you was to come in every night even, for she's 
such a taste for music, haven't you now, Sarah 
Matilda?" 

Sarah Matilda, thus appealed to, slightly hung 
down her head, and with a modest look in the 
direction of the new lodger admitted that she had 
a taste for music, especially vocal music ; only 
she was so very nervous when she was called 
upon to play before stranp;ers. If Mr. Deeping 
would believe her, she really trembled so at that 
very moment, that she could almost faint away. 

** Such a pity, my dear, and you ought to 
use your endeavors to get over it, oughtn't she, 
Mr. Deeping? For she takes her high notes 
beautiful, if you could only hear her when she's 
in the bosom of the family, and no strangers 
present. And now, then, let us have something 
else, Sarah Matilda, ^something that Mr. Deep- 
ing can join in with \ and don't give way, but 
let him hear you go up a good height. It's 
such a thing is nervousness, when it interferes 
with a person taking their high notes." 

Sarah Matilda, nothing loth, yet thinking it 
only consistent with proper bashfulness to enter 
a mild protest against being ** called upon" so. 
often, when her nerves were distressing her so, 
turned to the piano once more ; and poor Hugh, 
seeittg no way of escape, was compelled to put 
in a " second '' to song after song, until Betsy, 
coming in to lay the cloth for supper, introduced 
a pleasing change in the performance. When 
supper was over, Mr. Barton, who seemed to 
have dropped out of notice altogether, took his 
leave, and Hugh was going to do the same. 
But Mrs. Mallinson did not intend him to do 
any thing of the sort. 

**You must sit a bit longer, Mr. Deeping, 
you must indeed. I'm sure we're both of us 
uncommon glad to see you, and you're not in- 
truding, so don't be afraid. I like young men 
that don't presume ; but we're not looking at it 
in that light at all, nor shan't do, whenever yon 
like to come in of an evening. And now Mr. 
Barton's gone we'll have a bit more music, for 



there's nothing I like better than a bit of music .^ '*' 
of an evening, unless it he getting drawn out into 
profitable conversation . I meant to have got Mr. 
Barton drawn out, poor man ! to-night, but — " 

Hugh looked involuntarily toward the open 
door through which Mr. Barton, who was put- 
ting on his coat in the passage outside, mast 
have heard every word, even had it been spoken 
in a voice more softly pitched than Mrs. Mallin- 
son's. She undei-stood the look, and hastened 
to assure Mr. Deeping that t^ere was not the 
slightest occasion for any little punctilio of that 
kind in the present instance. 

'* Oh ! never mind the door being open. Mr. 
Barton knows that we never make no conceal- 
ments in this house ; we always say what we 
think, does me and my husband, and if things 
is laid upon our minds to say as isn't agreeable 
to the pride of the flesh, the sooner they're done 
with the better. I wanted him drawn out in • 
conversation, only the music was set on, and put 
it off in a manner, being such an unexpected 
surprise that you could join in with a second, 
and such a treat to Sarah Matilda. He has a 
very good gift in conversation, has Mr. Barton, 
poor man I when he gets drawn out, though his 
views on doctrines isn't always what me and my 
husband could wish, being too much on the 
practical enforcement, ii^hich wo don't think 
profitable." 

Mrs. Mallinson Itad got« into an exposition 
again now, and. forgot even the music. Hugh 
was glad for once that she should go to an 
unlimited extent in the statement of her views, 
since it saved him from the necessity of '* join- 
ing in " with Sarah Matilda in any more duets. 
And it was evidently such a satisfaction to her 
to have this opportunity of holding forth. 

'* We've been thinking, have my husband and 
me, that we ought to open our minds to him on 
the subject, or there must be. a change looked 
out for before long. He's a man that won't get 
on in the ministry, is Mr. Barton, especially in 
our congregation, because of the people looking 
into things more than what most other congre- 
gations does. You see, we're not like the old 
body. We don't look to be put under our min- 
ister, and obey him blindfold, just as if we'd 
nothing to do, as yon may say, but pay our mon- 
ey and take in what any body chooses to say to 
us. They're a thinking people, is the members 
of the split as my husband raised a year or two 
back, and the minister has to meet their views, 
and if he don't do it, we must have one looked 
out for as does ; and we've heard of a very like- 
ly young man as would be glad of an engage- 
ment to preach, and my husband was thinking 
of asking him over, to see if he was such as we 
should be agreeable to have." 

" But you'll hear Mr. Barton for yourself to- 
morrow morning,'* continued Mrs. Mallinson, 
as Sarah Matilda, rather tired of this lengthy 
exposition, moved off to the piano, ** for there's 
a seat in our pew as you're welcome to the use 
of, not being let at present, and no xofiMAxQ."^ ^^ 
the rent, ^\i\Oa.\^ ^n^ ^^\tv^ ^ K5^^^^Jst^^s^!^* 
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I dare say we shan't disagree aboat that, being 
one of the best situations in the ch'apel for see- 
ing and hearing. And cushions too, and a car- 
pet, and every thing that^s comfortable, and 
painted all through in imitation of the best oak, 
and the ceiling in a beautiful open-work pattern, 
so as I say it's a pity we haven't eyes on the top 
of our heads to appreciate it. For when Mr. 
Mallinson put himself at the head of the sub- 
scriptions, leading off with a couple of hundred 
pounds, which w|s four times a much as any of 
the rest of the split could afford, but we did it 
because of me and my husband being the chief 
support, and looked up to as burning and shin- 
ing lights, I said to him that if we were going 
to have a chapel at all, we would have it done 
handsome, so as the old body shouldn*t find oc- 
casion to look down upon it, and trust to Provi- 
dence for the debt, which is something heavy ; 
but the bazar last Christmas helped it off a good 
deal ; and there isn't a better place of worship 
in Orcsbridge now, than what mo and my hus- 
band has been instrumental in raising in Gros- 
mont Road. And so, sir, you'll be welcome to- 
morrow morning, to the end seat next the door, 
number twenty-five ; but as you'll go with the 
family, there won't be no trouble in finding it." 
Then Mrs. Mallinson sniffed conclusively, 
and resumed her seat by the fire. 



CHAPTER XX. . 

Hugh Deeping bowed politely in acknowl- 
edgment of his landlady's prospective kindness. 
But a much brighter thought came into his 
mind as he turned over the leaves of Sarah 
Matilda's music, Mrs. Mallinson meanwhile re- 
garding the two young people with a complacent 
smile, and balancing in her own mind the re- 
spective merits of the ministerial profession and 
thor iron business. 

She .decided in favor of the latter. For, as 
she said to her husband that same night, after 
the shop was closed, iron was such an excellent 
thing for getting a young man on in the world ; 
there was really nothing like it ; it seemed to 
give him a start right away, if only he kept to 
it, and wasn't afraid of work. And for her part, 
there was nothing she should be more thank- 
ful for than to see Sarah Matilda comfortably 
settled with some one who had agreeable pros- 
pects in that line. It would be a load off her 
mind, she said, being the only one in the family, 
and naturally so very much laid upon their affec- 
tions, if she should meet with somebody suitable. 
And then the good lady, seeing that her husband 
was too intent upon the counting out of his 
Saturday gains to bestow proper attention on any 
thing she might have to advance, drifted off 
into a mental process of castle-building, which 

^ ended with the customary nasal demonstration, 
given this time with unusual significance. 

But, unfortunately for Mrs. Mallinson's spec- 
ulatioDS, Hagh'a bright thought led him in 

quite another direction. And so it came to 



pass next morning, when the Oresbridge bells 
^ were calling shoals of well-dressed people to.^ 
. their devotions, and filling the streets with 
I equipages of all degrees of magnificence, from 
the one-horse basket-carriage of the thriving 
tradesman, who had just set up a house in the 
country, to the luxuriously-stuffed and padded 
barouche of the merchant millionaire, Mr. 
Feverige's young clerk found himself once more 
on the shady road which led to Lyneton Abbots 
church. Greatly, it must be confessed, to the 
disappointment of Sarah Matilda, who had quite 
reckoned upon his company in the Mallinson fam- 
ily pew at Grosmont Road Chape}. Sarah Matil- 
da enjoyed taking strangers to chapel, especially 
gentlemen, for then there used to be so many 
inquiring glances toward number twenty-five, 
and such stealtliy turning of bonneted heads 
in that direction during the performance of 
service, and such undisguised criticism of the 
visitor when the congregation was dispersing ; 
followed, upon the first convenient opportunity, 
by varions pleasant little inuendoes from in- 
quisitive female friends, who, of course, could 
look upon the new worshfper in no other light 
than that of a fresh aspirant for the hon#r of Miss 
Mallinson's affections, and gave her t^eir congrat- 
ulations accordingly. Sarah Matilda liked any 
thing of that sort very much. It never hurt nor 
grieved her, not in the least, that people should 
pry into any private affairs of hers, and make 
their remarks thereupon either to herself or 
others. Indeed, she rather enjoyed it than 
otherwise, and lost no opportunity of laying her- 
self open to such broadcast insinuations, which 
invested her, as she imagined, with enviable 
superiority over other members of the congre- 
gation, incipient maiden ladies, and speculating 
mammas with very large families of daughters, 
who never got a stray occupant of that kind 
into their pews. 

> So that it was quite an overclouding of her 
prospects when Mr. Deeping announced his in- 
tention of going to the old church at Lyneton 
Abbots, instead of performing his morning de- 
votions beneath the splendidly-decorated ceiling 
of the Grosmont Road Chapel, in Mrs. Mallin- 
son's pew, with cushions in abundance, and no 
mention of rent at present, which was five shil- 
lings a quarter. 

Mrs. Mallinson, too, felt herself slightly. ag< 
grieve^. Not, she said, that it was any object 
having the seat let, nothing of the sort, and Mr. 
Deeping need not consider himself bound to it 
if the situation was not suitable, though it was 
the best in the cha|)el for seeing and hearing, 
and finished off with every thing that made it 
desirable for parties wishing to worship with 
comfort and convenience, and room enough for 
their feet, and a hot-air pipe passing directly un- 
der it, as Mr. Mallinson expressly stipulated 
there should be when he sat on the commit- 
tees, and headed the subscription with such a 
noble sum, being, as she might say, a leading 
man in the coiicern, and looked up to for some- 
\ thing "handsome. "Bxxt ^^ ^^tXjkvx^^ CC\^ WxUik 
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that Mr. Deeping would have felt the compli- 
ment of being asked, and would at any rate 
have considered it his duty, after paying such 
attention to Sarah Matilda on the previous 
evening, to accompany the family to chapel, 
and so make himself, as she might express it, 
f one of themselves, which she had always wished 
him to be from the time that she heard of his 
good prospects at the Bellona iron works. 

And Mrs. Mallinson was so convinced of the 
correctness of these her opinions, that she con- 
fided them to Sarah Matilda, while putting on 
her new winter bonnet — from one of the best 
shops in Oresbridge, thirty shillings, velvet, 
with French flowers inside and out, such a bon- 
net for style and effect as never had had the 
benediction said over it in Park Street chapel, 
she dare venture to say— and doubtless she 
would have expressed them, though perhaps in 
a modified form, to Mr. Beeping himself, had 
he not disarmed her incipient discontent by pro- 
posing to join the Grosmont Boad congregation 
in the evening. 

So Hugh left behind him the smoke and fog 
of Oresbridge, and bent his steps to the quiet 
village, where little clusters of people were al- 
ready wending their way to the church-yard, 
loitering there among the grave-stones, or wait- 
ing, as many of the children did, Sunday after 
Sunday, by the grassy path under the yew-trees, 
to get a smile from Jeanie and Miss Lyneton as 
they came up to the chancel door. 

The old church at Lyneton Abbots, around 
whose hoary tower so many quiet sleepers lay, 
waiting for the morning ; St. Hilda's Church, 
which guarded in its stony clasp the ashes of 
many a noble knight and lady fair; within 
whose walls, so mouldering now, and lichened 
over with damp of age, the true life of man had 
been fed and strengthened by his worship ; 
where sweet words of praise had told forth the 
gladness of human hearts, and where, sore, 
wounded by many a grief, and stained by many 
a sin, those same hearts had breathed out all 
' their sadness: where, when faith had not yet 
learned to waver, nor reason, striving after things 
too lofty for her, to touch with proud hand the 
Name which is above every name, the simple 
village people had come to listen to the teach- 
ing of that Book, whose sweet stories wore for 
them true as the stars, and lasting as the eter- 
nal hills, upon whose terrible warnings or brave 
bright words of cheer no sceptic yet had laid his 
cold "perchance'* of doubt and scorn. The 
old church of L3meton Abbots, so hallowed 
by the noblest life of generations past, how en- 
tering there, it seemed as though man's vain 
and foolish thoughts must fall away, touched 
by the felt presence of those other thoughts 
Vvhich the long ago dead worshipers had left 
. behind ; and so the soul, set free from earthly 
greed, and toil, and longing, might win its 
home in the one great thought of God. 

So Hugh Beeping felt, as he uncovered his 
head, and went for the first time into St. Hil- 
da's Church, tho church where, for more than 

D 



five centuries past, the Lyneton people had 
been laid to rest. 

The bells had but just begun to chime, and 
only a few stray people had come in, mostly 
very aged women, who gathered round the pul- 
pit, and seemed, when they were not talking to 
each other in subdued under-tones, to be dili- 
gently spelling out the service in their worn 
prayer-books. 

Hugh had no prayer-book, and, indeed, 'for 
the finding of his places it would have been of 
little use to him ; for the order of Morning and 
Evening Prayer throughout the year, as observed 
by devout Church people, was entirely unfa- 
miliar to him, and he knew scarcely any thing 
of Advent, or Lent, Quinquagesima, Sexages- 
ima, or Trinity Sundays, beyond seeing them 
duly entered in the almanacs. So, as the vil- 
lage people kept dropping in, he seated himself 
in a quiet comer by the reading-desk, where his 
unwitting non-observance of the Church forms 
would not be conspicuous, and retired into the 
seclusion of such thoughts as place, and tinie, 
and circumstance might bring. 

St. Hilda's Church was a quaint old building, 
quite as decrepit and much more time-worn 
than the many-gabled mansion across the road, 
whose inmates had been christened, mancicd, 
and buried for successive generations beneath 
the shadow of its oaken-beamed roof. The 
walls were crowded with tablets, sonie of whose 
inscriptions were quite effaced with stain of 
age and mildew. Here were records, too, of 
gifls made to the church, so many acres of land 
left by Bame Somebody, of the parish of St. 
Hilda, whose rental was 'to be divided among a 
certain number of poor widows of the same par- 
ish ; such and such a farmstead bequeathed to 
the feoffees, under condition of their restoring, 
at stated intervals, the statue of St. Hilda over 
the church porch. And, next to that, a very 
worm-eaten panel, let into the pillar just over 
the chturch-warden*s pew, informed those who 
were patient enough to decipher its almost illeg- 
ible characters, that Mistress Dorothy de Lang- 
worth, of this parish, did give and bequeath, out , 
of her personal estate, the sum of five pounds 
yearly, to be expended by the church-wardens in 
bread, and by them distributed to the poor of 
the parish forever. 

But in the chancel these lesser relics of de- 
parted worth gave place to the costly marble 
urns and sculptured angels which guarded the 
dust of the ancient Lyneton race. Under carv- 
en canopies, beneath full-mailed effigies, with 
sword, and spear, and shield, they slept peace- 
fully enough now, those doughty warriors, whose 
names had once had a sound of terror in them, 
those fair-cheeked maidens, dowered with an- 
cestral pride and beauty, who had once lighted 
up with their smiles the old house at Lyneton 
Abbots, or made merry with the music of their 
voices its now sa quiet chambers. There they 
lay, and Hugh Dee^ln^^ Cyqtol V«. ^^\k^^^ 
\ cornet \ie\i\\i^ ^^ ^^'^ejIvvv^A^'^^ ^^-sSSSs. ^^'^^^^ 
I ovex tVievi «^\\».^\i'& Qxv^ ^^^^ ^2^> '^'^'^ "^"^ ^"^^ 
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length recumbent statue of Sir Gasperin de 
Lyneton, founder of the line, whose tomb was 
restored and beautified in the year ICOO by his 
descendant, Bogcr de Lyneton, onward, century 
after century, until ho reached th^ two monu- 
mental brasses, scarcely tamisbed yet, under 
which lay the latest buried of that proud house ; 
their rank, title, and estate set forth yery briefly, 
for Graham Lyneton was a man who ever dis- 
liked pomp and show. 

''Margaret Lyneton Lyneton of Hatherleigh- 
Lyneton, in the county of Middlesex, married 
to her cousin, Graham Lyneton, of Lyneton Ab- 
bots, in this county ; died December 21st, 18 — , 
aged twenty-five." 

That monumental brass was very rich with 
armorial bearings and quarterings, and it bore 
on shield and scroll the Lyneton device of a 
hand and cross — trust and dar|ng — in which 
two things none of that house had ever failed. 
The next was much simpler, having only Mr. 
Lyneton' s own arms. The Highland wife was 
no lady of high degree to need much telling of 
her rank and title, much graving of escutcheons 
and armorial bearings. This was all it held : 

''Jean Wardour, second wife of Graham 
Lyneton ; died September 19th, 18 — , sincerely 
loved and deeply lamented.*' 

Jeanie*8 mother. 

Hugh Deeping was yet musing over this in- 
scription, which was difficult enough to decipher, 
being done in old Church text, with illuminated 
capitals, when the gray-headed serving-man, 
who had answered his summons the day before, 
came in through a little side entrance, and held 
open the door of the chancel-pew for the Man- 
or House people to enter. 

Mr. Lyneton first; then Gwendoline, calm- 
eyed and grave as any of the noble race whose 
name she bore ; next, Jeanie, youngest bom and 
best beloved— -Jeanie, who wore her mother's 
smile, and whose mother's heart looked out 
again from eyes of the bluebell's own color. 
Truly they were winning eyes, so loving and so 
trustful ; telling of no great spirit, of no strong 
will that could dare and do in life's hard battle, 
telling only of a kindly nature, full of trust, be- 
cause never yet deceived, full of love, because 
receiving nought but love again. Jeanie Lync- 
ton's great beauty was in that guileless look of hers. 
With it, she could not but win love wherever 
she went. Like the fabled ring which guarded 
one beauteous lady safe from thought or touch 
of harm, from shore to shore of Erin's Island, 
that look of Jeanie's would be her talisman so 
long as the true heart of which it told, held fast 
its truth. 

The service began. With a strange beauty 
the grand old words of the English liturgy fell 
upon Hugh's ear. Brought up, as he had been, 
under a system which abjures all form and cere- 
mony, and leaves its members free to worship 
God in their own fashion, there gathered for him 
no air of sanctity, no charm of long past associa- 
tions^ around those prayers and confessions, 
through which the religious life of so many gen- 



erations had found fit utterance. Yet he joined 
in them now with the more reverence, becaose 
they had not become to him as they have become 
to many who utter them Sunday after Sunday, 
through the length and breadth of our land, the 
mere shell of an outwoi*n feeling, the noble and 
graceful vesture of. a body from which the soul 
has long ago fled. 

For Hugh, that Litany, in which even now 
Jeanie Lyneton, with bowed head and reverent 
voice, was joining, seemed to tell out all his life, 
its best desires, its deepest penitence, its longing 
after rest and peace and purity. Though un- 
tried as yet in all that makes' the deep and terri- 
ble earnestness of life, though untonched by the 
iron which enters into the soul, that wound 
which sooner or later every true man must needs 
feel, he had not lived a thoughtless life — nar, 
there had been much of worthy effort in it, much 
true and enduring labor, much fostering of good 
purposes, which might, when the time came, 
blossom into actions as good. 

But little strife. The right and the wrong 
had never fought desperately together in Hugh's 
heart. He had never been cm shed by a 
power of evil so great that his own weak power 
of good could no longer stand against it. There 
had Been no battle for him as yet ; what won- 
der, then, that he never sought for spear or 
sword to help him in the fight ? No Giant De- 
spair had come out against him with front of 
gloom and terror ; his feet had stumbled over no 
dark, mountains ; his hands had never been 
stretched helplessly forth in a gloom upon which 
not the faintest streak of dawn arose, to tell that 
morning would come ere long. Through all 
those bright years of youth and early manhood, 
circumstances had never called forth any power 
of resistance which lay dormant within him. 
His life had been just one pleasant snmmer daj, 
whose blue sky no thunder-storm had ever yet 
visited, first to cloud and then to purify it. 

Until three months ago, when experience be- 
gan to tell him a different story, and teach him 
by rude toil and endeavor what in the sheltered 
seclusion of the old life he could never learn. 
He had read of fortitude and self-denial ; of the 
quiet bravery which plods through weary days 
and wins no laurels at their close ; of the pa- 
tient heroism whose triumphs are unrecorded, 
save by the holy angels. But only read of them, 
never thought that he would have to practice 
them for himself. Now, he was bidden go forth 
and do that of which he had but dreamed before. 
He was bidden to make his own life, like all other 
worthy lives, perfect through suffering. This 
was a hard task, one from which stouter hearts 
than his have turned in sadness, finding no way 
to fulfill it. It is easier to behold far off the lofty 
mountain which wearis the sun's bright coronet 
upon its brow, and folds so royally around it its 
purple robe of cloud, than to climb step by step 
past many a yexing brake and pitfall, through 
cloud which is only beautiful far off, to the shin- 
ing height where storms never come. 

And of the bitter strife and questioning, thedi^ 
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content and restlessness wbich those three 
months past had tanght him — not the bitterest, 
though, which he would know — these prayers 
and confessions seemed to be telling out all the 
story. Listening to them, joining in them as 
he had never joined in any prayer before, Hugh 
felt himself lifted into a higher world of thought. 
He began to feel that no past need be counted 
altogether unhappy which has turned dreaming 
into doing, thought into action ; that into every 
life-work which God has given, there may be 
brought an earnest purpose and a noble conse- 
cration which shall make it great; that for 
those who use it worthily, even disappointment 
may be a rich inheritance — a precious gift, 
though one which asks no thanks. 

These thoughts fell into Hugh's mind as he 
listened to the prayers in Lyneton Abbots 
church ; fell there to take root and bring forth 
fruit in their own time and season. And side by 
side with them, not dimming their holiness by 
its touch, came his thought of Jeanie Lyneton. 
Truly not dimming their holiness ; for any man 
whose love is pure and faithful need not fear to 
place it side by side with his brightest thought 
of God. 

For he had but to look up, and her fi^ce was 
before him, peaceful as faces we see sometimes 
in dreams. Little Jeanie Lyneton, the one 
girl out of all the world for whom he felt he 
could toil and strive and labor and wait — ay, 
wait, it might be for long years, so only he should 
win her for himself at last. 

You may smile at Hugh Deeping because he 
was so easily wrought upon — because, as he 
sat there by the reading-^desk, there were tears 
in his eyes, and strange, new desires stirring with- 
in him. You may call him romantic if yon 
will, fitful, impressible ; too much so for stabili- 
ty or trustworthiness. He might be so, perhaps 
he was. Great truths rise slowly ; life does not 
teach any one all its lessons in a few little years. 
Like a fire newly fed, his spirit burned within 
him now. By and by, it would calm into an 
even glow, giving out more heat, if less flame. 
But say that he was simply fascinated by the 
unaccustomed beauty of a fine ritual, charmed 
by the poetry of an old religious worship ; that 
he would fall back when its influence was for- 
gotten, into the former thoughtlessness — ^no ; for 
it needs not time, but only God's great power 
and a simple faith, to turn the current of a hu- 
man life and bend it onward to the right. Say 
that he was boguiled by a sweet face, dazzled by^ 
a pair of beautiful eyes shining down into the 
unoccupied chambers of his fancy — no j for if 
some hearts drift slowly toward each other, only 
learning through long years to love and trust, 
others touch through a single look, and part 
again no more forever. 



CHAPTER XXL 



And Gwendoline sat there all the time in the 
Manor House pew, looking so calm and stately ; 
beneath her the ashes of the brave knights and 
courtly ladies out of whose life her own had 
grown ; above her their names, ancient, noble, 
unsullied names, graven in the stone which told 
how purely they had lived, how truly they hkd 
loved, how fearlessly they had died and passed 
away, leaving behind them an unstained honor, 
that noblest heritage their children could hold 
in fee. 

Yes, who had loved so truly, never betraying 
any who trusted them. There lay the body of 
Alitha de Lyneton, who waited twelve years 
while her betrothed fought in the ranks of the 
Crusaders ; waited for him so long, and received 
him home at last, dead. Then she lived a Ipnely 
life for his sake ; and dying, was buried hife in 
this old church of Lyneton Abbots. An J the " 
brave knight Bertram, too, who wore his lady's 
colors on many a battle-field, and never cared 
for look or smile save hers ; who was so true to 
her, throngh tedious campaign and foreign 
march, nor feared to leave her in the gay queen's 
court, because she belonged to the old Lyne- 
ton house; and when did any that trusted a 
Lyneton find that trust betrayed ? And next to 
Bertram was the name of Eleanor — noble and 
faithful Eleanor, who for the love that she bore 
her husband, followed him, his page, to the far- 
off battle-field, and served him there through all 
the fight ; and unloosed his helm and bound his 
wound, and gave him drink when he was dying ; 
and then, laying her face to his, died too, and 
the soldiers buried them together, none knowing 
who she was. 

Should Gwendoline Lyneton be less true than 
theM? Should she fail when they had stood so 
nobly? Nor was it for honor only that she 
should keep her trust to him, who thought of her 
across the seas, and loved her well, though 
nothing bound them but each other's truth. 

And then Gwendoline thought of that July 
night five years ago, when, under the old stone 
griffins by her brother's gate-way, Maurice Dem- 
eron had said good-bye to her, knowing that 
they would meet no more again until for both of 
them the brightness of youth was passed away. 
Knowing that long years of trial for her, of for- 
eign toil for him, lay between this parting and 
his welcome home ; knowing, too, that Gwendo- 
line Lyneton was as faithful as she was proud, 
and that while the fair flower of her love shel- 
tered itself beneath the rock of that pride, no 
storm could ever uproot or shake it. 

Perhaps that thought was lingering in her 
heart still, when Hugh Beeping, happening to 
look from Jeanie's face to hers, saw upon it that 
almost gentle smile which came so rarely, and 
made her seem so beautiful. Seeing it, Hu^h 
thought they were surely Mnx>ng who called Miss 
Lyneton only proud. 

All too soon for him, who could have «.ta:i^A.Ns^ 
that cMl <i\i^xOci T&»X£^ Vsra% Vw»'«i>^^'v. ^wssSw 
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them wearisome, the seirice came to a close. 
As he watchd Jeanio Lyneton stand up daring 
the last singing, and canght now and then some 
sweet tone of her yoice, the words of a pleasant 
rbyme came chanting themselves through his 
memory — words that had come there many 
times before, only for their music, but now with 
other charm than that : 

*' Long wu the good man*! Mnnon, 
Yet it leomoii not ao to me» 
For he ipake of Ruth, the beaatifal. 
And itiU I thoQfl^t of thee. 

^^ Long w»B the prajer he nttered« 
Yet it seemed not lo to me, 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And BtUl I thought of thee.'* 

The gray-haired servant came to open the 
pew door, and Hagh drew back that they might 
not see him as they passed oat. Bat when all 
the people were gone — ^when the clergyman had 
pat off his surplice, and disappeared behind the 
laarel hedge which skirted the Bectoiy garden — 
when the old sexton woman was clearing away 
the last of the prayer-books from the school-chil- 
dren's galleiy to the church-warden's pew, where 
they were kept for better safety, he Imgered in 
the chancel, under pretext of examining the 
Lyneton monuments, which, indeed, brought 
many an antiquarian there, for they were consid- 
ered grand specimens of old English art. And 
while the woman, with an eye to possible half- 
crowns, pointed to one and another canopied 
tomb, and told him some deed of lofty daring, 
or some stoiy of true love, which belonged to it, 
Hugh Deeping sat in Jeanie's comer, under the 
first Mrs. Lyneton*s hatchment, aud leaned his 
head against the pillar where hers had rested 
sometimes, and turned over the leaves of the 
prayer-book — the great leather-covered prayer- 
book, with the L3meton device upon its clasps, 
and almost wished that the old woman would 
keep on talking until afternoon church-time. 

He was glad, though, that she had not been 
drawn out to such an extent, when, coming 
out of church at last, and turning into the nar- 
row^ foot-road which led across to the Manor 
House, he met the two ladies coming home from 
the walk which they generally took after morn- 
ing service — ^met them so unexpectedly, that he 
had not time to turn aside, as most likely, with 
a new unaccustomed instinct of shyness, he 
would have done, had he seen them in the dis- 
tance. 

Gwendoline was standing in the gate-way, 
where she had said good-bye to Maurice Bern- 
eron five years ago, the brown leaves dropping 
upon her, and crushing under her feet. Brown 
autumn leaves, which would not fall again now 
until he had come home. As Hugh passed, she 
bowed to him slightly, with grave courtesy, such 
as she would have used to the humblest of her 
father's tenants, or the raggedest little village 
urchin who made his rustic obeisance to her 
when th^y chanced to meet on the green. But 
Jeanie, with a frank, recognizing smile, wished 
him good-morning, and paused for a moment by 
the gate, as though, but for the presence of the 



elder lady, she would have said more. Bnt 
Miss Lyneton turned, missing the light footstep 
by her side, and then Jeanie hurried on, and the 
two were soon out of sight. 

So he went home again throngh the Sabbath 
noontide stillness, along that secluded countrj 
road, where scarce a footstep but his own stirred 
the dry fallen leaves. Beneath spreading oak- 
trees, which dropped their ripe acorns upon him 
as he passed, and scarlet maple-bushes, whose 
clusters of trembling berries shone like blood-red 
crystals in the October sun. Home again, with 
all sweet and pleasant thoughts nestling in his 
heart, thoughts of joy, which the autumn leaves, 
telling, as they did, of winter near at hand, of 
November damp, and December chill, and the 
slow death of the weary year, had no power to 
daiJLcn. Thoughts which never asked the 
wherefore of their joy ; but strayed on into the 
happy future, with a sure trust that all would 
be well. 

Home again to the provision-dealer's shop in 
the Grosmont Road, where a very earthly odor 
of beef in process of roasting had replaced the 
usual week-day smell of smoked hams and new- 
ly-baked loaves ; and where Mrs. Mallinson, in 
her Sunday gown of black silk, was ready to 
pounce down upon him with an intimation of 
dinner at half-past one, punctual. For it had 
been arranged that Mr. Deeping was to dine with 
the family on Sundays, and Mr. Mallinson liked 
his dinner as soon as he came home from chapel ; 
it gave him time to have a comfortable sleep in 
the afternoon, before the stray exhorter, who gen- 
erally supplied. Grosmont Boad in an evening, 
came in to tea, and a diet of conversation on 
matters connected with the split. 

*' A beautiful sermon, sir, and especially clear 
upon the doctrines," Mrs.Mallinson observed, as 
she came to inform Mr. Deeping of the dinner 
arrangement, and then made a tour of investi- 
gation round the room, dusting the ornaments 
meanwhile with her handkerchief, << especially 
clear upon the doctrines, as me and my husband 
gave him a hint yesterday he was to be, on ac- 
count of your being a stranger, and wanting yon 
to be made acquainted with the views of the body. 
And indeed, sir, my husband took it rather amiss, 
your not going to the chapel with us, for he's 
jealous of the honor of the body, is my husband, 
and can't do with no slight put upon it ; and if 
it isn't any ofiense mentioning it, sir, he did look 
at it as something of a slight, and so did Sarah 
Matilda, as you didn't join us in the family pew, 
where there's the best of cushions, and every 
thing to make yourself comfortable with. And 
excellent, too, for a view of the congregation ; 
because as I said to my husband when he chose 
the situation, do let us be somewhere prominent, 
so as we can see the congregation, and if 
strangers happen to come, and we can be look- 
ed up to as an example of attending regular, and 
putting into all the collections, as it's the duty 
of the leading members to do, especially when a 
cause isn't as one may say fairly on its own foun- 
dation, as ours isn't at the present time ; though 
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I don't doabt that we shall raise as good an in- 
terest before long as what any denomination in 
Oresbridge can do." 

And Mrs. Mallinson sniflfed that rehement, 
conclusive sniff of hers. 

**Yes, sir; a good many of the Park Street 
folks is looking with an envioas eye upon the 
chapel as my husband has been the means of 
raising, and it went into them, I know it did, be- 
cause I had it from a party as is Intimate with 
Mrs. Green, a little further down the road, when 
our new ceiling was finished so much handsomer 
than what they was able to do for themselves ; 
not to mention the oak graining which is a deal 
liker to natural wood, so the architect says him- 
self, than Park Street, though they paid twice as 
much for it, because of having it done by a good 
hand ; just pride, nothing, else but pride, when 
they saw we was raising up a cause as promised 
to overget their own, and then the pipes got heat- 
ed and made it crack, which, as me and my hus- 
band said, was a judgment upon them for going 
to such an expense." 

Mrs. Mallinson might have added that the 
Grosmont Road graining had also cracked and 
shelled off, in consequence of the overheating of 
the pipes ; but that was not a judgment, noth- 
ing of the sort, only a very reprehensible act of 
carelessness on the part of the chapel-keeper, for 
which he had just been dismissed. Mrs. Mal- 
linson had a very acute perception of providen- 
tial judgments, when they alighted upon the 
Park Street congregation, and caused the oak 
graining to shell off in their newly-decorated 
chapel, or visited a certain little shop further 
down the road on the opposite side, and so over- 
clouded Mrs. Green's business prospects as to 
prevent her from giving her usual quarterly sub- 
scription toward the support of the old body. 
The finger of Providence was clearly enough 
seen in such instances as these. But when the 
Grosmont Road graining came off, or a thunder- 
shower penetrated the ventilator and marred the 
splendor of the ceiling, or Mr. Mallinson's cus- 
tom fell away in consequence of depression in 
the iron trade. Providence was not quite so man- 
ifest. Indeed, it was ignored altogether, and 
accidental circumstances took the responsibility 
npon themselves. 

" But we shall look for you to go with ns this 
evening," she continued, giving a finishing touch 
with her handkerchief to the ornaments on the 
chimney-piece, " which will show respect to the 
cause just the same, though it isn't Mr. Barton's 
turn to preach, only an exhorter, as my husband 
don't look up to like the regular minister. And 
we'll be happy if you've a mind to stay to your tea, 
though it wasn't mentioned in the agreement ; 
and Sarah Matildall sing you some of her sa- 
cred pieces, for yon to join in with. She has 
some beautiful pieces, has Sarah Matilda, as she 
was taught at the boarding-school, and she takes 
the high notes, sir, beautiful, if only she don't 
give way to her nervousness." 

To all which, and very much more, spoken in 
Mrs. Mallinson's usual exalted key, and accom- 



panied with the customary lateral movements of 
her face and right shoulder, Hugh listened very 
patiently. It had no power to vex him now. 
Girded in by those new, sweet thoughts of his, 
he was as a man who, sitting by his own ingle- 
nook, hears through curtained windows the dis- 
tant complaining of the wind, and only knows 
that the air is frosty because it makes his fire 
bum with a brightened glow. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Afteb that Sunday, Hugh settled down to 
work with new energy. Tough, hard work it 
was, too, but no longer made more hard and 
tough by the thpught of any meanness or deg- 
radation connected with it. He learned that 
to add up figures at acounting-hoose desk, with 
the din of the great hammer sounding in his 
ears, or to pay to those grimy-faced, hard-handed 
men the wages they had earned at the smelt- 
ing-fumaces and the boiler-plate rollers, was a 
work quite as noble, if only duty called him to 
it, as rehearsing the lofty flights of Pindar, or 
solving Euclid's problems in the distant seclu- 
sion of college chainbers. 

Still, look at it as he would, the Bellona iron 
works could scarcely be considered a paradise, 
and he never felt drawn out to sing — 

** Praise Him from whom all bleesinga flow," 

with more heartiness than when the six o'clock 
bell sounded, and the tramp of two hundred iron- 
shod feet over the clanking floors told that another 
day's work was done — ^another round completed 
on that tread-mill, which, toil at it patiently as 
he might, would never quite fill up all his life, 
or be to him just so pleasant as the old quiet 
used to be. 

And then the winter days set in, with their 
damp and fogs — ^fogs which never seemed so 
thick and yellow as at Oresbridge, and they 
poured their unwholesome breath, mingled with 
soot and smut, down the counting-house chim- 
ney, half blinding Hugh's eyes, and quite smoth- 
ering his patience, as he plodded on through 
those endless rows of figures, and drew out 
invoices of '* pigs " and rough iron, and pre- 
pared statements and balance-sheets for Mr. 
Sparkes, the senior partner, to overlook. Mr. 
Sparkes, who lived in that almost princely villa 
residence on the Grantford Road, and drove 
into town every day in a carriage and pair, and 
had a splendid balance at the banker's, and scrip 
more than he cared to tell, and knew nothing 
of ^schylus, or Pindar, or Homer, nor had ever 
heard that there was any such poet as Euripides, 
and could scarcely sign his own name correctly, 
to say nothing of even a distant bowing ac- 
quaintance with the grammatical laws of his 
mother-tongue ; while he, Hugh Deeping, with 
well-trained mind, and cultivated tastes, and 
college education, had to add up figures, and 
pay mechanics* wages^ and tovlfeQTOL\&fiw^\s>^''5ftss. 
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morning until six ai night for twenty poands a 
quarter. 

Then there was the coming home erening 
after erening to the prorision-dealer^s shop, with 
its close, pent-np atmosphere, its everlasting smell 
of meal and bacon and newly-baked loares ; 
with its cheap-fine up stairs sitting-room, streak- 
ed over with draggly antimacassars and scratchy 
crayon drawings, and its solitary cup and sancer, 
ranged side by side with a baker's *^ lump " on 
the colory-pattemed ta^le- cloth. cTost this, 
when he came in tired both in mind and body, 
longing for the sound of a friend's Toice, the 
clasp of a friend's hand, the warm welcome of 
a friend*8 face. Nothing more than this, unless 
Mrs. Mallinson, heralded by her resonant sniff, 
came np stairs to invite him into the back par- 
lor, where Sarah Matilda had got some company 
to tea, and would be ** particular pleased " if he 
would join in with them for a little music. 
Which meant that he was to " tidy up," and to 
make himself agreeable to a set of underbred 
yonng ladies, who had been criticising him the 
Sunday night before in chapel ; and turn over 
their music for them, and listen to their lisping 
commonplaces, or be put through a series of 
questions relative to his mother and sister, and 
his previous life, and the circumstances which 
had led to his settlement in the Bellona iron 
works. And if, tired with the patter-patter of 
small talk, he fell out of his place in the conver- 
sation and tried to be quiet for a few min- 
utes, he was rallied on the preoccupied state 
of his affections, and playfully called upon by 
Miss Sarah Matilda to confess the name and 
habitation of the fortunate young lady who had 
captivated him, and was the event likely to take 
place very soon, and was the lady very beauti- 
ful, etc. ? And then there was a sweet fem- 
inine chorus of titters from Miss Mallinson «nd 
her assembled company, who thought any thing 
of that sort was so very amusing; there was 
really nothing they enjoyed so much as a little 
joke of that sort. 

But for Hugh it was worse than even the 
loneliness of the tawdry sitting-room up stairs. 
Indeed, if he ever did sing his doxology with 
more fervor than npon the ringing of the Bel- 
lona six o'clock bell, it was when Betsy came in 
to fasten np the shutters after one of these mu- 
sical evenings, and to swathe the piano in its 
brown-hoUand pinafore, previous to the general 
going to bed. 

All these little trifling disagreeablenesses put 
together worried him sometimes, and might have 
soured him, too, if Lyneton Abbots had not laid 
its weekly touch of brightness on the otherwise 
unsunned routine of life. For those were such 
pleasant afternoons, when, leaving behind him 
for a little while the smoke, and noise, and vexa- 
tion of Oresbridge, he took his way down that 
quiet country road, accompanied by bright hopes, 
which, sometimes, before he came back again, 
had changed into brighter memories. 

And certainly, if courteous treatment, and even 
a sort of measured hospitality, could be construed 



into Indications of friendship, Mrs. Deepisg'i 
anticipations of the impression which her son 
would produce npon the Manor House people, did 
not seem unlikely to be realized. Perhaps, after 
all, she had not been so egregionsly mistaken 
when she put that corded silk Persigny tie into 
Hugh's portmanteau, and bought him a pair of 
the very best black kid gloves that could be got 
for love or money, and spent an entire morning 
in ransacking, the Jersey haberdashers' shops in 
search of some collars of a particular cat, which, 
as the polite salesman assured her, made every 
one who wore them look *^ quite the gentleman.*' 
Though little Mrs. Deeping was proud to say Iter 
son was not dependent on collars, or black kid 
gloves, orPersigny ties, or any thing of that sort, 
for his gentlemanliness, it being ingrained, and 
of a class which none of these things conld ever 
give. 

For not many of those Saturday afternoon 
visitations had taken place, involving, as tliey 
did sometimes, other conversation than that per- 
taining to figures and accounts, before Mr. Lyner 
ton discovered that his new secretary had a cqI- 
tivatcd mindj and tastes far above those usnallj 
found in connection with book-keeping and count- 
ing-house management. A chance remark now 
and then bethtyed Hugh's acquaintance with 
those classic authors, of which, in his younger 
days, Mr. Lyneton had been so diligent a student. 
Miss Lyneton, coming into the old wainscoted 
libraiy on Saturday afternoon, when her brother 
had been called away, found him, this book- 
keeper in the Bellona iron works, reading a copy 
of Homer in the original text, repeating to him- 
self in under-tones the flowing accents of the old 
Greek tongue — so absorbed, that she passed and 
repassed him without his being even conscious 
of her presence. Little by little Mr. Lyneton 
found that no commonplace, half-taught youth 
was making his plans and keeping his accounts, 
but a gentleman and a scholar, one in whom his 
own mind, finely trained and cultivated as it had 
been by a long life of association with men and 
books, could ^nd satisfying companionship. 

And so it came to pass that as the long winter 
evenings closed in, and visitors, always rare at 
Lyneton Abbots, became rarer still, with the ex- 
ception of young Martin AUington, the Bector's 
reading pnpil, who, for reasons best known to 
himself, so often found it needful to stroll over 
and get down a musty old folio or two from the 
shelves of Mr. Lyneton's library, always supple- 
menting his study of it by a game of bagatelle 
with the yonng ladies — it came to pass, as the 
winter evenings closed in, that Hugh Deeping 
was sometimes asked to stay after his work was 
done, and join them in a quiet hour of reading 
by the fire, in that oriel-room facing the gate- way ; 
that same room whose ruddy fire-light glow, pour- 
ing out into the deserted garden, he, a stranger 
then and uncared for, had once lingered to watch, 
longing to enter in and feel its genial warmth. 

Pleasant evenings, to be remembered very 
bitterly some day when his welcome to the old 
house at Lyneton Abbots was worn ont, and no 
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face smiled to meet him there any more. Gwen< 
doline would bring her etching materials and 
work at those copies from the old Catholic mis- 
sals ; and Jeanie, whose privilege it was to choose 
the books, nsed to sit on a low cushion by her 
father's chair, listening with rapt, eager attention 
while Hugh read, in that finely-trained voice of 
his, the qaaint rhymes and sweet fancies of the 
early English poets, or the brilliant pages of Scott, 
whose stories of her mother's country Jeanie 
loved so well to hear. Or sometimes he would 
read the old ballad poetry, tales of King Arthur's 
knights, and their fair -haired ladies, or the 
Troubadour romances whicli told so many a tale 
of love and truth, telling it sweetly, too. And 
then Gwendoline's pencil would rest idly in her 
white fingers, and the fringed lids would droop 
over the thoughtful gray eyes, and upon her face, 
so calm and still, there crept that gentle look 
which ever made her beautiful. 

Much pleasanter that, for Hugh Deeping, than 
adding up columns of figures in the counting- 
house at the Bellona iron works — that dingy lit- 
tle ceunting-house whose one small window look- 
ed out into the workmen's sheds, with their blaz- 
ing furnaces and smutty -faced puddlers, who 
clanked along with iron-sandalled feet over the 
metal floors, dragging after them what seemed 
to be huge red-hot cannon balls, which they 
heaved under the great hammer, not without a 
vehement oath sometimes when the unwieldy 
mass took a wrong turn, or slipped from the grip 
of their tongs. Pleasanter, too, than being sum-, 
moned into the back parlor by Mrs. Mallinson, 
to *' join in'* with Sarah Matilda in the perform- 
ance of an indefinitely prolonged series of songs 
— for that young lady had quite got over her 
nervousness now — or being marshalled by the 
said Sarah Matilda to the Grosmont Boad Chapel 
and there compelled to sit in the forefront of the 
congregation, the observed of all observers, but 
specially of certain young ladies — Miss Mallin- 
son 's intimate friends — ^who, like the Athenians of 
old, spent their time in nothing else but to see or 
hear some new thing; or, perhaps — like the 
Athenians again — to propagate some new piece 
of gossip or promising scrap of scandal. 

Hugh Deeping felt that he lived a pure, free 
life at Lyneton Abbots. Though they came but 
rarely, those evenings gave him strength and 
courage for the long battle which had to be done 
between them. And though the real, inmost 
heart of him never found room to speak even 
there, though there seemed between him and 
them a certain indefinable barrier which he could 
neither understand nor overpass, though Miss 
Lyneton and her brother never asked him, with 
the sympathy which would have been so welcome, 
of his past life, its possible joys, and troubles, and 
disappointments, never treated him with other 
than the grave, mechanical courtesy which the 
old Lyneton people always gave to those with 
whom they had to do, yet they took him for a 
little season from the chafing pressure of his 
daily duties, putting him into contact, if not into 
companionship, with refined natures, lifting him 



\ out of that dull round of task-work, which, with 
all the hopefulness he brought to it now, was still 
at times a great weariness — a burden heavy to 
be carried. 

So Hugh thanked God from his very heart for 
those Saturday evenings in the old oriel-room at 
Lyneton Abbots where pale-faced Gwendoline sat 
weaving many a thought and longing into those 
delicate etchings of hers, where her stately broth- 
er, with shut eyes and folded hands, listened to 
the knightly tales of old — tales of the wars and 
tournaments wherein his ancestors had won such 
great renown. And if the reader looked up by 
chance, Jeanie's face was toward him, with its 
eager, childish smile — its look of wonder and 
delight. 

But when their eyes met, she turned hers 
quickly away. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

So the December days passed on, with many 
a fall of snow, that whitened all the church-yard 
graves, and lay in untrodden drifts on the bal- 
ustraded terraces of the old house at Lyneton 
Abbots, and wrapped as in a glistening vestment 
the figure of Abbot Siward, that had stood for 
three centuries over the great door- way, looking 
quietly down while one after another of the 
Lyneton people had been carried out thence to 
their other home in St. Hilda's Church. Passed 
on with many a shining hoar-frost, which turned 
each branch and spray of the leafless trees to silver, 
with many a bleak wind swirling down the Ores- 
bridge streets, and making the poor wretches there 
shiver into sheltered corners, or driving them 
away out to the open country, to nestle as near 
as the night-watch would let* them to those 
great blazing fuma^ces, whose livid tongues shot 
up into the dark, and kindled the sky for miles 
round with their- warm glow. And half-clad 
children would huddle together by the open 
gate's, stretching out their little blue hands when 
some workman came past with his huge lump 
of red-hot iron. For its glow was so comforta- 
ble. They almost felt warm to see it shining in 
the dark. And they thought that when they 
grew big and tall, and could work like those 
strong-handed puddlers, there could be nothing 
so grand as standing to stir the ore in the great 
puddling-furnaces. They would never be cold 
then. They would not need to shiyer at the 
open gates, and gather their rags more closely 
round them. It must be such a glorious thing 
to be always warm I 

And still Hugh Deeping worked on at the 
old tread-mill round. But worked on with 
more spirit and energy now, for he had a bright 
plan for the future, a plan which would more 
than bring back all the joy and all the promise 
of the former life. He had been three months 
at the Bellona iron works, and Mr. Feverige had 
just paid him his first quarter's salary ; without, 
it is true, any very high-flown expressions of 
praise or aatU^«»R\.va\i^^^x'^&x,^^"«!^^i^ 
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partner was always a man of fow words. But 
he gaye Hagh what was much more to the par- 
pose, promise of an advance for the next quar- 
ter, and for every sncceeding quarter, so long as 
the connection between them should be mutually 
satisfactory. 

Hugh meant to stay there, plodding steadily on, 
senripg his employers* interests as faithfully as he 
could, until he had laid by enough to enable him 
to complete his college coarse, and to spend those 
two years at Tabingen. Then, with a mind en- 
larged by knowledge of the world, raised, not low- 
ered, by experienceof actuallife — also, Hugh rev- 
erently felt, being more apt to teach others be- 
cause having himself learned the true wisdom 
which comes of self-distmst — ^he might begin his 
course again, and reach even yet that coveted 
l)08itioa which once seemed so near. 

After that. 

For still those pleasant afternoons at Lyneton 
Abbots came, week by week. Hugh worked 
to some purpose at the plans for improving the 
worn-out estate. There was hope now that with 
good management and careful oversight it might 
hold together, and perhaps after a time be 
worked round again to a little of its former 
value. So that he felt his labor was not in vain , 
even though it had brought him nothing more 
than the half-yearly stipend which ho thought at 
first was going to be so hardly earned. 

But it brought him so much more than that. 
For generally now, after those long consultations 
in the library, or walks over the estate, plan- 
ning, measuring, making estimates for repairs, 
Mr. Lyneton used to bring his young clerk into 
that oriel-room where the Manor House people 
spent their evenings ; brought him there to read 
aloud to them, jor that he might help to pass 
away with his bright, pleasant conversation — ^for 
Hugh shone to much more advantage in the 
oriel-room than in the back parlor of Canton 
House — ^those long hours which sometimes hung 
rather heavily upon their hands. And when 
they parted, Miss Lyneton no longer bowed to 
Mm with grave, distant courtesy ; but held out 
to him her hand^ as though he were indeed not 
an underling in that house, but in some sort a 
guest, to whom, without any lowering of its an- 
cient dignity, the honor of a guest might be 
given. Receiving so much already, Hugh 
Beeping hoped that some day he might be count- 
ed worthy enough, honorable enough, to ask for 
more. 

But Miss Lyneton did it out of pure kindness, 
nothing more; except, perhaps, that. she was 
glad for her brother's sake to welcome this young 
stranger, and give him a place now and then in 
their fireside gatherings. For Mr. Lyneton 
seemed to have taken very cordially to him. 
He even used to say that he quite looked for- 
ward to those Saturday afternoons when Mr. 
Deeping came. And it was so seldom that he 
took to any one. He shut himself out so, and 
lived such a secluded life. . It might do him 
good to be stirred np a iittle, drawn out to feel 
an Interest la things tha,t were passing around 



him. And since Mr. Deeping did certainly 
brighten him very much, and almost seemed to 
have brought back his old interest hi books and 
literaiy conversation, and altogether infused into 
his life a more genial element, it was simply a 
courteous return to make him welcome when 
he came ; to sink now and then the actual rels- 
tionship of employer and employed in the other 
and more agreeable one of pleasant acquaint- 
ance. 

But simply acquaintance. Nothing more 
than that. Between themselves, the Lynetons 
of Lyneton Abbots, with the pure, knightly 
blood of eight centuries flowing in their veins, 
with an ancestral roll unstained by smirch of 
trade, unsullied by a single name of other than no- 
ble degree, and this young man, this nephew of a 
London haberdasher, this ex-student of some 
unknown college, who, well trained, it is true, 
and with tastes somewhat above his position in 
life, was earning an honest living as under-clerk 
in Uio Bellona works, there lay a distance which 
Gwendoline Lyneton never dreamed he would 
dare to pass, and count himself their friend. 
Her brother had kindly shown the young man 
some little attention, she herself had pitied him, 
knowing how little companionship he had, and 
how hard he toiled to keep his place in the 
world. It "was very easy for them to put a little 
sunshine into his life, to give him from week to 
week an hour or two of that refined society 
which he seemed so gratefully to appreciate. 
More than this Gwendoline never intended. 
And had Hugh Deeping asked for more, had he 
ever sought by word or act to pass over one sin- 
gle step of the distance which she had measured 
betwd^n them, he would find that, though sit- 
ting, as they so often did, at the same fireside, 
interchanging the pleasant courtesies of social 
life, speaking of things, and thoughts, and feel- 
ings which all cultivated minds hold in com- 
mon, giving the hand-clasp of welcome and 
farewell, and meeting on the mutual ground of 
intellectual tastes and pursuits, there was yet 
the icy barrier of caste ever parting them ; thin 
it might be as crystal, and as transparent, bat 
efibctual, nevertheless. Like some sheet of fine 
pure plate-glass, which is never even seen until 
you seek to clasp hands vfiih. the friend on the 
other side, and then it strikes so cold. 

But Jeanie had reared no such barrier be- 
tween them. She did not need to be taught 
those two lines which Miss Lyneton used to 
listen to sometimes, as Hugh read them, with 
such a quiet, incredulous smile playing over her 

face — 

*'Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
. And simple faith than Norman blood.** 

All unknown to her aunt Gwendoline, and 
perhaps also unknown to herself, Jeanie had 
learned to look forward with glad, happy con- 
tent to those Saturday afternoons, when' her 
father brought Mr. Deeping in out of the library, 
and they used to have such pleasant fii^ight 
talks to«el\\eT •, oT,\»\.\.ct %\.i^,T^«AVcv%iTwxv\V& 
i old pocta, \\\\o T\cvQ.T ^^^xa»i \coX^ vi.\i^^x>ju\Vi\ 
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and trae as when Hugh lent the mnsic of his 
voice to give the story all its meaning. For 
Jeanie conld not always understand or appreci- 
ate the conversation, when it drifted away, as 
it sometimes did — Mr. Lyneton being a stanch 
old Tory — to questions of politics and govern- 
ment, or rights of nations, and other subjects 
equally intricate and vexing. But she never 
missed a single beauty in those sweet old poems, 
never lost one thought that told itself so nobly 
through the quaint rhymes. And Jeanie fancied, 
sometimes, that to read them so truthfully, to 
take the sense of the words, and tell it out with 
such strong tenderness, the reader must in 
some sort have lived as tikiese old poets lived, 
and suffered as they suffered, and looked forth 
into the great world of life and nature with 
their pure, gentle eyes, searching out only its 
brightness, kindly veiling all the rest; and 
have trusted his fellow-men as they arlso trusted, 
and loved as they loved, with a love that could 
hold so true, that knew no change with chang- 
ing fortunes, no decay with long parting, or even 
death. 

She had never heard any one read those bal- 
lads as Hugh Deeping read them — so simply, 
with no grand declamations or attitudes, such 
as Mr. Allington used when he came in after 
dinner sometimes, and offered to amuse the 
young ladies for an hour or two with one of 
those old leather-covered volumes. True, Mr. 
Allington had a very fine voice, which had been 
trained under the best elocution masters of Ox- 
ford, and he knew the exact place where to 
stretch out his white hand with an impressive 
gesture of command, or entreaty, or indigna- 
tion, or scorn, just as the -poetry might seem to 
demand. But there was no depth of meaning 
in his voice, no sound of passion or tenderness 
in it, no feeling that could not be held back, 
but must needs tell itself, sometimes in falter- 
ing words, sometimes in little silences, which 
revealed so much. And when Mr. Allington 
had finished one of Jeanie's favorite pieces, ho 
would throw the volume carelessly on the table, 
and give his hair a few finishing strokes, for it 
got out of order a little during the process of 
declamation. 

** Pretty thing — very pretty! And nicely 
told, too. Fine fellows, after all, those old En- 
glish ballad-writers, only rather too simple- 
hearted. People don*t believe quite so much 
now, and don't practice all they do believe, 
either." And then he would propose a game 
at bagatelle. 

Mr. Deeping never said any thing like that. 
She should not care to hear him read again, if 
he did. But she did not think he could say it 
if he tried. And then she wondered what his 
life had been, and what he used to do before he 
came to Oresbridge; and whether, when his 
father died, he had no rich friends who could 
have helped him to stay at college, and go on 



man could have done just as well. Not that 
she was sony, though, for his leaving college, 
because if he had not come to Oresbridge, they 
should never have known him. And it was 
very pleasant to know him, to have him come 
there Saturday after Saturday, and read to 
them, and brighten her father up, as he always 
did seem to brighten up when Mr. Deeping 
came. 

Mr. Allington never seemed to make such a 
difference when he strolled over from the Rec- 
tory in an evening after dinner. He was al- 
ways "strolling over*' now, and playing baga- 
telle with them ; or bringing tenor songs, that 
she might play the accompaniments for him, 
because, he said, Miss Maberley, the Hector's 
sister, played so dreadfully out of time ; he 
really couldn*t get along with her, and would 
Miss Jeanie just go through one or two of them 
with him, to keep up his practice ? A tenor 
voice got down so soon without practice. And 
Jeanie, being very kind-hearted, was willing to 
please him, even to the extent of a whole even- 
ing's performance, though she could have em- 
ployed the time, as she thought, so much more 
pleasantly in some other way. 

Mr. Allington was a cultivated man, too, 
knew all about the classics, and had a large ac- 
quaintance with any new books that happened 
to be making a stir in literary circles. And he 
was much more of a gentleman in his dress and 
bearing than Mr. Deeping, though Jeanie had 
heard him say things sometimes about his sis- 
ters that she felt sure Hugh Deeping would 
never have said of any woman. When he spoke 
of his mother and sister, he did it with such a 
quiet reverence a3 those old Englishmen who 
believed in a woman's truth and goodness might 
have spoken of their mothers and sisters. She 
would like sometimes to have talked to him 
about this sister of his, it must be hard for him 
to be so far away from her ; only Aunt Lyneton 
always seemed to check her if she asked him 
any questions about his home life. It was not 
their place, she said, to know any thing more 
of him than that he was gentlemanly, and trust- 
worthy, and honorable in the position which he 
had to fill at Lyneton Abbots. 

Thus far Jeanie used to get in her own pri- 
vate meditations during those Saturday evening 
readings. Then, perhaps, looking up, she found 
Hugh Deeping's eyes upon her, and she would 
turn away into the' sh^ow of the great black 
marble chimney-piece, so that he could not see 
her face any more. For she felt as if he must 
have known what she was thinking about, and 
she did not want him to know. 

But one Saturday, after the weekly balanc- 
ing of the accounts, Mr. Lyneton had gone over 
to the Rectory, and Hugh came, as he was bid- 
den, into the oriel-room, where Miss Lyneton 



and her niece sat at their work. And for tko. 
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7 the first time she ever saw Mr. Deeping, 
nore than three months ago now. Was that 
vhy she so often chose it for him to read ? Was 
hat why it seemed to him the pleasantest of all 
he hooks on those old library shelves ? And 
here in the blazing fire-light, thongh, truly, Hngh 
iccded none of its help to see what he knew so 
veil by heart, he began to read that sweet siih- 
)Ie old rhyme, sarely the sweetest and simplest 
hat ever true heart wove : 



le. 



^he. 



My destinj i» for to dye 

A shaniefuU deth, I trow»; 
Or ellM to fld ; the one muat be. 

None other iray I koowe. 
But to withdrawe u an outlawe, 

And take me to my bowe. 
Wherfore adue ! my owne hart true, 

None other rede I can. 
For I must to the grenewode g*^, 

Al(me, a banyshed man. 

Lord! what is this worldyi blyase, 
That changeth as the mone. 

My 8omer*8 day, in lusty May, 
Is derked before the none. 

1 here you say, farewell, nay, nay, 
We depart not so sone. 

Why say ye so? wheder wyll ye gof 
Alas ! what have ye done ? 

All my welfare to sorrowe and care, 
Sholde change if ye were gone : 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde, 

I love but you alone. 
• ••«•• 

8ith I have here bene partyndre 

With you of Joye and blysse, 
I muste, aboe, parte of your wo 

Endure, as reason is. 
Yet am I sure of one plesure. 

And, Bhortely, it is this : 
Tliat where ye be, it semeth pardd, 

I colde not fare amysse ; 
Without more speche I you beseche. 

That we were sone agone, 
For, in my mynde, of alle mankynde, 

I love but you alone. 



Hugh stopped and turned round to make some 
"em ark to Miss Lyneton. 

But 8he had gone away. The words came 
00 near her heart for quiet listening to them. 
Duly that morning the Indian letter had come, 
containing its usual detail of barrack life and 
rayety, a very long account of a ball at the 
[Residency, and a brilliant description of themusic 
ind dresses. But there was no message for 
jwendoline, nor any meaning hidden for herself 
ilono within those seeming common sentences. 
iVas Maurice Demeron forgetting, then ? Or 
vas he trying her if she could be true and constant 
is the Nut-browne Mayde ? 

** I think yoTi need not wait for my aunt to 
jome back again," said Jeanie. ''She knows 
he poem well enough, for we often read it by 
)urselves. I like it the best of them all." 

" Why do you like it ?" 

''Because it is so true. I am sure a good 
nan wrote it.'* 

" Do you think any woman would do all that 
br any man, now ?'* 

" Yes. I am sure Aunt Lyneton could." 

"Could you?" 

But Jeanie flashed her face away from him 
nto the shadow, not without a little touch of 
ipatjence. Why did Mr, Deeping ask her that? 



What consequence was it to him whether she 
could love any one as the Nut-browne Majde 
did? And she would not choose that volume 
any more for them to read, if he stopped and 
asked her questions. 

So he went on, the book lying uselessly enough 
on the little reading-desk beside him, for there 
was no longer fire-light enough to decipher the 
quaint old spelling. And still Jeanie thought, 
as she listened, that none but the poet who first 
dreamed the noble story of a woman's truth, 
could have read it as Hugh Deeping did : 

She, Now aith that ye have showed to me 

The secret of your mynde, 
I shall be playne with you i^ayne, 

Lyke as ye shall ine fynde. 
Slth it is so that ye will go 

I well not leve behynde, 
Shall never be sayde, the Nut-browoe Mayde 

Was to her love unkynde. 
Hake you ready, for so am I, 

Although it were anone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde* 

I love but you alone. 

flis. For an ontlawe this is the lawe, 

That men hym take and bynde. 
Without pytd, hanged to be; 

And waver with the wynde. 
If I had neede, as God forbede, 

What rescous colde ye fynde f 
Forsoth I trowe, ye and your bowe 

For fere wolde drawe behynde : 
And no mervayle, for little avayle 

Were in your counoele then, 
Wherfore I will to the grenwode goi, 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

She, Ryte veil knowe ye that women be 

But feeble for the fyght ; 
No womanhede it is indede, 

To be bold as a knyght 
Yet in such fere, eff that ye were. 

With enemyes day or nyght, 
I wolde withstande with bowe in hande, 

To greve them as I might. 
And you to save, as women have, 

From deth fuUe many a one ; 
For in my mynde of all mankyiide, 

I love but you alone. 



And though that I of ancestry 

A baron* s daughter be, 
Yet have you proved how I you loved 

A squyer of lowe degr^ 
And ever shall, whatso befall. 

To-day therefore anone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde, 

I love but you alone. 

Jeanie's face was toward him again now in 
the dim fire-light. As he read that last verse, 
their eyes met in one long questioning glance. 

And this time, if Jeanie turned her face away, 
it was not for impatience. 



CHAPTER XXIV. ' 

When Miss Lyneton came back half an hour 
later, calm, collected as ever, Jeanie was alone ; 
seated' on the low cushion by Mr. Lyneton's 
empty chair, beside her, on the hearth-mg, a 
volume of "Percy's Reliqnes," open still at the 
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nor enough, as Jeanie sat there in the shad- 
ow cast by the heavy marble chimney-piece, 
for Gwendoline to notice the new look of 
happy trastful content which rested on her 
face. 

Not the complacent satisfaction of the busi- 
ness-like young lady of modern society, who 
has just put the finishing touch to a successful 
matrimonial bargain, and so protected herself 
against the terrible contingency of being " left 
behind*' in the ranks of unappropriated spinster- 
liood. Not the polished smile of the carefully- 
trained belle, who sees in the precious treasure 
which has been placed at her disposal, the 
necessary and trifling preliminary to what she 
views as the ultimatum of a woman's happiness, 
a brilliant establishment, and an imposing array 
of servants, carriages, and dresses ; nor yet the 
carelessly-worn triumph of the coquette, who 
has brought another captive to her feet, and 
added, one more to the train of willing cavaliers 
who wait upon her caprices. Jeanie's was just 
the quiet gladness of a loving heart, which, 
knowing itself beloved, asks no more, and looks 
no further. 

She was a very unworldly little creature, 
quite inexperienced in those social conventions 
which most girls who have seen much of life 
take up and work into their own charabters so 
readily. She had her own primitive, noble 
thoughts about all these things. She had her 
own little air-castles, built on the ifoundation 
of those old ballads and romances, but quite 
different from the modern style of architecture, 
as employed in fashionable erections of that 
sort. Then, happily for herself, perhaps, she 
had no young la^dy friend to talk to about these 
things. Spending her whole life in the seclu- 
sion of that old Manor House, she had never 
had but one companion of her own age. Hose 
Beresford,' the little Eillamey girl, who had 
come to visit her for a few weeks at the Rec- 
tory. Rose was a bright, quick, merry girl, 
but it was several years now since she came to 
the Rectory. They were both children then, 
not yet advanced to the dignity of long frocks, 
much addicted to swinging, and playing pranks 
with the old serving-man, who declared that 
they almost teased the life out of him, they were 
so full of tricks and nonsense. 

Yet with a touch of romance about them even 
then, fur they would sit for hours together on 
those stone dolphins under the fountain urn, 
composing marvellous pieces of poetry about 
valiant knights, who came, to the imminent 
peril of their necks, over moats and draw-bridges 
to woo beautiful ladies in haunted castles. 
Only, as the measures had a vexatious trick of 
halting, and the last words in the lines never' 
could be got to rhyme with any thing like pro- 
priety, the story generally stuck fast in the mid- 
dle, never getting further than the lady*s con- 
sent — after which her father's wrath, and her 
own tears, and a great performance with car- \ 
rier dove^^ or trusty waiting-maids, ought to 
hare come—woand ap at last with a grand wed- 



ding, with a very long train of brides-maicls, all 
so beautifully arranged in the juvenile author's 
imagination, if only those rhymes would not 
have been so unmanageable. 

But that was years ago. And girls change 
so much even in a few years. Perhaps, if 
Jeanie were to see Rose Beresford now, they 
would not care for each other so much, or find 
a pleasure in talking about these things. The 
years that had kept Jeanie so closely folded up 
in that village home of hers might have ex- 
panded Rose Beresford into a gay, flirtish, 
fascinating maiden, fond of coquetting, and mak- 
ing conquests, as these town-bred young ladies 
sometimes are. Quite different from the little 
pinafbred gui who used to swing, and play ^ 
pranks with the serving-man, and write ro- 
mances under the fountain urn. 

And tEat was the only friendship Jeanie had 
ever had the chance of making, so the old books 
in her father's library, the ballads, and legends, 
and histories, had been her companions ever 
since Rose went away. 

Only these ; for, as the aforementioned gos- 
sips, the lawyer's wife, and the doctor's wife, 
and the widows, and maiden ladies, who lived 
.on small annuities and large* pretensions, used 
to say, the Lynetons were such a very exclusive 
set. Really they lived like nuns in that tum- 
ble-down old Manor House, and seemed to think 
no one good enough to associate with them. 
Indeed, they were far too exclusive for their 
own interests, for every one knew there was 
nothing like going into society, and bringing 
one's attractions, whether of face, or manner, or 
pedigree, judiciously into the market, with a 
view to disposing of them there to the best cus- 
tomer, as neither Mr. Lyneton's sister nor Miss 
Jeanie had ever done. 

So said Mrs. Jacqnes, the lawyer's wife, to 
Mrs. Lucombe, the doctor's wife. Miss Juliana, 
Mrs. Jacques's fifth daughter, was just finishing 
at a fashionable boarding-school in Paris. Mrs. 
Jacques had great faith in Parisian schools. She 
always said they gave such a splended finish to 
a girl's manners, and rubbed off all that silly 
English nonsense about reserve and simplicity, 
and put her in a much better way of attaining a 
position for herself in the world. Four of her 
girls had already secured carriages and an income 
of fifteen hundred a year, to say nothing of mix- 
ing in the wealthiest circles of Oresbridge, and 
she attributed their success to nothing so much 
as their Parisian finish, which gave them such 
advantages over the rest of the Oresbridge young 
ladies. 

** Finish, you know, my dear Mrs. Lucombe, 
is every thing for a girl now. A girl is an ab- 
solute nonentity in genteel circles, unless you 
give her a Parisian finish." 

And then Mrs. Jaques said it was a thousand 
pities Mr. Lyneton had not given that girl of his 
the advantage of a year ot tw<i ^^n2w^^.^-^*«o&k«x. 
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ment, indeed ; as if girls ought not to be educated j 
with a view to making an impression in society, 
and securing brilliant settlements ! That was 
what she had had in her mind all along in the 
bringing np of her daughters, and she believed 
no one had been more snccessfol than herself in 
getting them well established. 

Bat Mrs. Jacques was quite mistaken if she 
thought that no hand had been reached out in 
attempt to pluck the little flower that bloomed 
so sweetly in the shelter of the old house at 
Lyneton Abbots. 

Though Jeanie, perhaps on account of her 
father's failing fortunes, was nerer so much in 
request as Gwendoline used to be in the days of 
her girlhood, before Maurice Demeron won her 
heart, and carried it away with him to the far- 
ofFIndian Residency, Mr. Lyneton had had more 
than a few lengthy consultations in that wain- 
scoted library, on matters very nearly connected 
with his young daughter's happiness ; consulta- 
tions which ended, as almost all consultations 
that ever took place in the old library were des- 
tined to end, grievously enough for those who 
came to seek them there, but not at all grievous- 
ly for Mr. Lyneton, who would fain keep his pet 
child with him as long as he could. 

And now this young Martin AUington, who 
had come to the Rectory to read with the clergy- 
man, was continually hovering round the house, 
evidently intent on the same errand ; else why 
should he so often chance to meet the ladies in 
their daily country walks, and why should his 
studies lead him so constantly to the old folios 
in Mr. Lyneton's library, when Mr. Maberley, be- 
ing a man of literary tastes and ample means, 
would of course have his own study furnished 
with every thing that was needful for the young 
man's college preparations ? And why, if Gwen- 
doline chanced to look up from her prayer-book 
in the old church pew, should she so often find 
Martin AUington's eyes fixed on Jeanie's face ; 
and why should he loiter under the yew-trees, 
Sunday after Sunday, to "meet them coming out, 
instead of going home at once with the clergy- 
man, whose garden gate was on the other side 
of the church, quite away from the grassy foot- 
path which led to the Manor House ? 

Miss Lyneton was disposed to look favorably 
on young AUington's suit. He was a man of 
'good character, fair prospects, and an ancestral 
line which owned some names as noble as their 
own. True, he was not a person of shining 
talents, nor one who would ever give his family 
and friends great cause to be proud of him ; but 
there was much genial kind-heartedness about 
his naturejf a love of home and home enjoyments, 
which, after, all, goes further to make life's real 
content than the genius which only shines abroad 
and the brilliant intellect which lights up every 
fireside save its own.^ 

However, Martin Allington's position was al- 
ready made. A rich country living in the gift 
of his uncle, Sir William AUington, was waiting 
/or bim to take 'possession of it as soon as his 
nniversitjr course was completed. There, with 



a noble old parsonage house and a pleasant circle 
of cultivated people in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and the county town with all its advantages 
within easy reach, life for Martin AJlington, and 
whosoever he chose to share it with him, might 
be a very pleasant thing. There would be no 
long painful years of waiting then for his prom- 
ised wife, none of the weary suspense which, 
though no one knew it, had sadly bittered her own 
life. 

No such hard trial of truth either. For Gwen- 
doline thought that Jeanie, simple, child-like, 
with no great firmness or strength in that gentle 
nature of hers, would never hold fast, as she had 
done, to a hope that tarried so long, and a love 
that asked for so much faith to keep it leal and 
true. Better that she should early pass into the 
care of some kind heart, than learn, through long 
years of patient waiting, how to suffer and be 
strong. Would suffering make her strong, though? 
Would it not rather crush her ? For that which 
roots the young tree, only tears up the little flow- 
ers which grow beneath it ? 

Gwendoline came and sat by Jeanie in the 
oaken chair, drawing the child's head down upon 
her knee, as she often did when they sat alone 
there in that oriel-room. It seemed so natural 
to pet and caress Jeanie Lyneton. Stroking the 
soft light brown hair which waved over her fore- 
head, her aunt was reminded of the long ago 
years when she, scarce a woman then, but strong- 
er and more fiery-hearted than ever Jeanie would 
be, used to sit by her sister's knee, and feel the 
touch of soft hands upon her cheek, and hear the 
tones of a sweet voice, which seemed to fall into 
the restless soul like dew when the long summer 
day is over. All the care — all the cherishing 
which Gwendoline Lyneton could remember, had 
been given to her by Jeanie's mother. She had 
never felt the influence of a loving woman's 
nature, save in those few years, the true seed- 
time of her life, when the second Mrs. Lyneton 
bore rule in that home of Lyneton Abbots. And 
now she would fain pay back, if not with like 
motherly love, for that, she felt, could never be, 
yet with tender, faithful care, the years of nur- 
ture which had been spent upon herself. Could 
she be kinder, then, than to smooth the path of 
one who would be a kind and loving husband to 
her ? — who would- shield her safely from all toil 
and danger, and make her life one long pleasant 
summer day of unbroken peace ? 

*' Jeanie, papa said he should perhaps bring 
Mr. Allington over with him to-night." 

*'Well?" . 

"And you have never practiced the song he 
took so much trouble to bring you from Ores- 
bridge." 

'^I can not help it. I did not want him to 
get it for me, and I do not like it so very 
much." 

*.*But he will be annoyed if you can not sing 
it to him to-night. Shall I play it over for you 
now, before they come in ?" 

" "No, thank "yow," aad Jo&mQ sbook her head 
\mpat\ent\y — "1 doxil >Naxv\. \.o wcv^v^\\\^\.:"^ 
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And you do want to disappoint Mr. Ailing- not taking np so much room. And whenever 
ton ?" I Sarah Matilda had a friend or two in to tea, 



"No. I don*t want to disappoint any one, 

only—" 

Gwendoline said no more, and there fell an- 
other long silence between them . Her thoughts 
might have drifted away to the shores of India, 
where Maurice Demeron was counting the 
months until he came home. Not so many 
months now^K)nly until these trees, through 
whose bare branches the January wind came 
sighing so dismally, had put on their robes of 
July beauty, drooping again with all their green 
wealth of leaf and blossom. The five long years 
had nearly worn themselves away. The love 
that had waited so patiently would be crowned 
at last, and Gwendoline's life would break forth 
with the golden summer-time into beauty and 
perfectness. 

But where had Jeanie*s thoughts strayed? 
and what dream-castles had she been building 
for herself as she sat there in the fire-light, with 
her face hidden in the shadow of the oaken 
chair ? For she was the first to break that long 
silence, and she broke it with words that, like 
the restless flutter of the little bird, betray how 
near its nest is. 

"Aunt Lyneton, what a pity.it was that Mr. 
Deeping could not go to Tiibingen and finish 
his college course." 

Miss Lyneton did not know that her brother's 
clerk had ever contemplated any college course 
at Tiibingen, and therefore its interruption 
caused her but little grief. Yet, somehow, 
those words of Jeanie's ruffled her, and she wish- 
ed the child had not spoken them. 



there was always an invitation sent up to the 
front sitting-room for Mr. Deeping to join them, 
if he felt disposed, or sometimes it was suggest- 
ed that the entire party should adjourn to his 
room, it being larger than the back parlor, and 
more convenient for company, except not hav- 
ing the piano. Indeed, Mrs. Mallinson said 
that if he had been her own son, she could not 
have laid herself out more to make him feel that 
ho was received into the bosom of the family ; and 
especially since she had heard, from one of the 
Grosmont Boad members, who had a son in the 
Bellona iron works, that Mr. Deeping had had 
an advance of salary, in consequence of giving 
such satisfaction to his employers, and that the 
advance was to be continued gradually so long 
as he remained in his present situation. 

But, up to the present time, all this diligent 
attention to the new lodger's comfort h^d been 
as bread cast upon the waters. As yet Mr! 
Deeping showed no disposition to acquaint 
himself with the peculiarities of the body which 
had detached itself from thB old Park Street 
congregation ; neither, by attendance at any of 
its numerous tea-meetings and bazars and pub^ 
lie opportunities of all kinds, did he manifest 
any sjrmpathy with its views and opinions, nor, 
by living up to his privileges in the use of the 
pew, and cushions, and hymn-books, did he 
seek to indentify himself with those who were 
burning and shining lights in the Oresbridge 
split. 

And Sarah Matilda's music might have fall- 
en on the desert air, for any effect which it 
seemed to have in attracting him more frequent- 
ly to that back parlor, whence its dulcet strains 
generally rose after he had come home for the 
evj^ning. Indeed, he seemed disposed to keep 
himself altogether to himself, making scarcely 
any use of the privileges and opportunities 
wMch most young men in his position would 
have valued so highly. 

Mrs. Mallinson partly attributed this unsatis- 
factory state of affiiirs to Mr. Deeping's occupa- 
tion at Lyneton Abbots. He had never been 
quite himself since, that first evening, more than 
three month ago now, when he came home 
unusually late, andsaidthathehadbeen spending 
the evening with Mr. Lyneton. It had put high- 
flown notions into the young man's haed, mak- 
ing him think that, as he was received on a level 
with the Manor House people, he was quite too 
superior for any thing like familiar social inter* 
course with parties who were engaged in business^ 
Such ridiculous nonsense, indeed I As if the 
Manor House people would ever think of such a 
thing as placing him upon a level with themselves. 
As if Mr. Lyneton, who, every one knew, was as 
full of pride as he could hold, and poor too, so 
that he could scarcely keep himself on his feet, 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mrs. Mallinsok was free to confess — so she 
said to her husband — that, except in a monetary 
point of view, the gentleman they had secured 
for breakfast and tea was not so promising a 
speculation as had been anticipated. 

Mr. Deepvig had occupied the front sitting- 
room and bedroom now; for five months, had 
been treated like one of tho family in every re- 
spect, made free of the backyparlor whenever he 
chose to dome down in an evening and join Sa- 
rah Matilda at her practicing, and invited to 
take a seat with them in the pew on a Sunday, 
without ever such a thing being mentioned as 
his paying rent for it. Which, as Mrs. Mallin- 
son observed, was clear five shillings a quarter 
out of their pockets ; because, though Mr. Deep • 
ing had not been more than three or four times 
since he came to Canton House, still, if he were 
not under permission to go, they might have let 
the sitting to some one else. And, indeed, it 
had been in the list of vacancies for some 

months past, though without finding a suitable had paid any little attention to Mt.I>«ft?^\sss^^'5j^^ 
occupant. Gentlemen were scarce in the Groa- 1 aay o\.Yi<et ^^or^itisfik ^wv ^JSws^^»% ^ ^^'^ ^^'^'^ 
mont Boad congregation, and Mrs. MallinsoiiUxU«k^oxY ou\.^i'lV\sEi^^\:^^^«^^^ 
was particular /br>a gentleman, because of \iis v>fe^TCiQt^\xiN«t«aXV^^'^^'^'®^ "^ 
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do if he worked at it as a mere stranger. Self- 
ishness — nothing bat selfishness ! Mrs. Mallin- 
son thought it did not require very much pene- 
tration to find that out, and if Mr. Dceping's 
eyes had not been blinded by the dust which Mr. 
Lyncton had thrown into them, he would have ; 
found it out, too ! Mrs. Mallinson had seen too | 
much of the world to beliere in disinterested 
kindness, shown to people who had no means of \ 
returning it ; and poor Mr. Deeping would find 
himself painfully mistaken if he thought that 
Mr. Lyneton's friendship went any deeper than \ 
his own advantage. Selfishness, that was just 
wliat it was — nothing but selfishness ! And, ; 
indeed, why should it be any thing else ? Had 
not oyery one a right to do the best he could for 
himself, and for the denomination which he be- 1 
longed to, and for the people to whom he was 
bound by the ties of duty and affection ? 

And Mrs. Mallinson, who had so much experi- 
ence of the world, and who knew so exactly how 
to make her way in it, would like to hare given 
her new lodger a motherly hint or two about not 
allowing himself to be too much elevated with 
the little kindness that had been shown him by 
the Lyneton people. Only he was so terribly 
stiff about his own affairs, and seemed to think 
it quite an intrusion if she came forward with 
any remarks of a personal nature. Of course 
when a young man came into a respectable fami- 
ly, where there was an only daughter, with an 
education like Sarah Matilda's, and the best of 
prospects, having the entire property and the 
good-will of the business to look forward to, it 
was only natural that her parents should wish 
to know a little about him, and how his friends 
were situated, and if he had a mother and sisters, 
and if they were left independent, which she 
didn't think Mr. Deeping's mother and sister 
were, or he wouldn't be so particular in his ex- 
penditure, never getting fashionable fancy ties, 
or jewelry, or other things that most young men 
have a weakness for ; and whether he intended 
to keep in the iron line, and was there any pros- 
pect of his being took as a partner, when the 
present Mr. Sparkes, who had no family, drop- 
ped off, and left the concern in Mr. Feverige's 
hands? 

Upon all of which important points Mrs. Mal- 
linson had carefully probed her new lodger, but 
with the scantiest possible results. For instead 
of taking her remarks as any proof of motherly 
interest, and unbosoming himself to her, as she 
■felly expected he would do when she gave him 
the opportunity, he had drawn himself up with 
an air of dignity, and put her off with short in- 
definite answers, or interrupted her with some 
questions quite wide of the mark — and, indeed, 
conducted himself in such a manner as quite to 
alienate her. And she really did not think it 
would liave been such a very great misfortune 
after all, if Mrs. Green, who kept the grocer's 
shop a little further down the road on the opposite 
side, had secared him. 
So Mrs, Mallinson said, with many parenthet- 
jcal sniffs, as she basiled about in the back parlor 



one Monday morning, clearing out the furniture 
and tearing down the curtains, preparatory to 
the general cleaning, which always took place in 
February, so as to have the house in trim for 
the coun^ ball, the first week in March. 

Mrs. Mallinson had had no applications for 
her rooms as yet, but she had sent advertisements 
to the Oresbridge papers, intimating that a lady, 
or two ladies, requiring accommodation for the 
ball, might meet with the same on reasonable 
terms at No. 19 Grosmont Road. And so a few 
days before the great event took place, a lady, 
who had come to spend the winter at the neigh- 
bouring town of Grantford, did apply, and en- 
gaged the accommodation for- herself and her 
daughter. 

There was a difficulty, though. Canton 
House only contained one other *Met,*' besides 
that already hired by Mr. Deeping, and this 
let consisted of a single bedroom, showily fur- 
nished, but quite insufficient for ball-room com- 
pany, who always required the use of a sitting- 
room as well. However, Mrs. Mallinson was 
not disposed to lose her five guineas for so 
trifling an obstacle as that, and 'after a cabinet 
council in the back parlor, it was agreed upon 
that Mr. Deeping should be requested to vacate 
his sitting-room -for one day, placing it at the 
disposal of the lady and her daughter, while he 
made himself at home with the family in the 
back parlor. And Hugh, being of an obliging 
turn of mind, agreed, only mentally resolving 
to spend as little time as possible in the compa- 
ny of Sarah Matilta and the forty-guinea piano. 

Which, as Mrs. Mallinson remarked, was real- 
ly very kind of him — the agreement, not the 
mental resolve — and almost made her regret the 
acrimonious train X>f reflection into which she 
had been led while preparing for the general 
cleaning. And indeed she would not have 
thought of putting Mr. Deeping about to such an 
extent, for it was always her wish to give people 
the full amount of what they paid for, only the 
cause at Grosmont Road required so much 
keeping up, and Mr. Mallinson's hand was almost 
always in his pocket for bazars, or teartrays, 
or guineas for the plate when he took the chair 
at public meetings, which he was so very fre- 
quently called upon to do, being, as she might 
say, such a leading man in the congregation. 
And a great proof of respect, too, and she always 
felt proud to see him standing behind that table on 
the Grosmont Road platform, surrounded by the 
other more influential members of the congrega- 
tion, and in his best suit, too, with one hand be- 
hind him, and the other holding the notes of 
his speech, which always began — 

" My Christian friends. * In acknowledging 
the honor which you have done me in calling me 
to the chair on this interesting occasion." 

At that stage of the proceedings Mrs. Mal- 
linson's feelings generally overcame her, and she 
was obliged to bury her face in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, their pew being in such a conspicuous 
\ situation, and iVve e^t^ o^ >jQft c.wi^%%iBXKa\\.Vi^\ti^^ 
\ as shQ m\g|dt Bay, u'^ou >a,et. CJ^ tsavw^^ >(>qsiX 
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sort of thing was very pleasant, and she liked 
to see her husband's name in the bills, and on 
the great placards by the chapel gates ; but at 
the same time it ran away with a great deal of 
money, and the business not being quite so good 
as it used to be — not from providential judgment, 
nothing of the kind — but only because trade was 
rather flat in Qresbridge just now, it really be- 
hooved people to make a little extra profit when 
the chance came in their way. And as the lady 
find her daughter only required the use of the 
room for a few hours, just a late dinner when 
they came in, and a cup of coffee when they re- 
turned from the ball, and breakfast next morn- 
ing before they went back again to Grantford, 
scarcely a day altogether, she thought that in 
consideration of all the kindness that had been 
shown him since he came to Canton House, Mr. 
Deeping need not complain. 

So the house underwent a complete purifica- 
tion ; carpets up, curtains down, front windows 
painted, new blinds fitted, furniture rubbed till 
it shone again, and the whole place made to 
look like a new pin, quite outshining for beauty 
and freshness any thing done by Mrs. Green, 
who also made a very feeble effort to take in 
company at the county ball, but only succeeded 
in getting a stray gentleman or two, who were 
not so particular as ladies about their accom- 
modation, and who perhaps had been sent to 
her just at the last moment from the oyerfuU 
hotel on the other side of the road. 

The last of these preparations was scarcely 
completed, and Mrs. Mallinson in her black silk 
gown and fuchsia cap had just seated herself in 
the front window to watch for the company, 
when a cab drove up to the door. Out of it 
there alighted a tall, rather ponderous lady of 
about five-and-fifty, elegantly but quietlj dress- 
ed; and after her a young girl, dark-haired, 
rosy-cheeked, whose dainty little silver-mounted 
reticule bore the inscription — ^Rosc Beresford. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was the night of the county ball. The 
streets of Oresbridge were noisy with the crest- 
ed carriages of the county people, who came 
from many an old baronial hall and storied cas- 
tle, to bring their point lace and family dia- 
monds to this, the one select assemblage of 
Oresbridge high life. The other balls were for 
any one who had wealth enough to make a 
splendid appearance at them ; this was exclu- 
sively for the county families and their friends. 

Could Hugh Deeping have stood at the win- 
dow of his sitting-room to-night, he would cer- 
tainly not have complained of the dullness of 
Grosmont Road; for the usual prospect of 
milk-girls and penny piemen, singing women 
and white-pinafored beggar children, was va- 
ried now by glitter of equipages, within whicli 
the gas-Ught, Sashing into them from the shop 
windows, revealed sheen of satin and glow of 



scarlet draperies, with sparkle of jewelled tiara 
on many a stately head, or gleam of ivory fans 
toyed with by white-gloved hands, which would 
by and by be clasped in the dance with those 
of uniformed ofiScers or aristocratic civilians. 

But Hugh was not looking out of his sitting- 
room window to-night. Better for him, per- 
haps, if he had been. Better if Mrs. Beresford 
and her daughter Rose had never chanced to 
come to the county ball, or coming, had spent 
their spare time elsewhere than in that front 
room of his. Tired at last of Mrs. Mallinson's 
interminable paragraphs, and Sarah Matilda's 
pretty commonplaces, and having no other 
companions in Oresbridge with whom he could 
spend his evening, he strolled down that quiet 
country road into which his steps seemed al- 
most to turn by instinct, and scarce thinking 
whither he went, rambled on and on until the 
lights from the windows of the old house at 
Lyneton Abbots flickered down upon him 
through the bare elm-tree boughs. 

That was a busy night at Lyneton Abbots, 
too, for Jeanie and her aunt were going with 
Mr. Lyneton to the ball. It was Jeanie's first 
introduction into the fashionable world, and, 
girl-like, she had spent many wondering thoughts 
over it. For they lived such a very quiet, se- 
cluded life in that old-fashioned home. Once 
in four or five months Mr. Lyneton gave a form- 
al dinner, to which the clergyman and some of 
the county people came — people who wa-e in 
the habit of going to London for the season, 
and therefore had a little to say of how things 
were stirring there. And when the return din- 
ners were given, the rumbling family chariot, so 
seldom used now, was drawn up in front of the 
stone door-way, and Jeanie stood by, looking 
admiringly on, while Miss Lyneton, with her 
noother's diamonds glittering on her velvet dress, 
used to take her brother's arm, and sweep across 
the matted hall, just as the Lyneton ladles 
might have done centuries ago, when the for- 
tunes of the family were in their .prime. But 
that was all Jeanie knew of gay life. She had 
never been in a ball-room, never glided white- 
robed through quadrille after quadrille, keeping 
time to the strains of merry dance-music, while 
all round and about her there floated the hum 
of soft voices and scent of flowers, mingled with 
the bright smiles of the dancers, and low-whis^ 
pered words, which could so lightly be spoken, 
and so lightly be forgotten. Jeanie knew noth- 
ing of this, and now for the first time she was 
going to see it all. 

She stood by her dresslng-tablo in one of 
those old dormer-windowed rooms, twisting a 
spray of ivy-leaves in her hair. They con- 
trasted prettily enough with its pale brown 
tresses, so like those of the first Mrs. Lyneton's 
cousin, but shadowing a face so different; for 
Gwendoline's even, level brows and straight 
Grecian features told ^^ %\/^'d^^^ ^\>x^'«^<ik^ vc»^ 
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as the surface 6f some wind-stirred lake, yet 
ever, when the breeze had passed, true mirror 
of blue sky and fleecy cloud and purple bloom 
of sunset. 

With genuine girl-like eagerness she had 
come up to prepare long before the time of 
starting; and when the last finishing touches 
had been given, and the folds of her white dress 
looped up by the maid's skillful hands with 
clusters of ivy-leares and berries, and when the 
full flowing cloak, with its dainty garniture of 
white fur, had been put on, and the fan, and 
tablets, and tiny perfumed handkerchief all laid 
ready, there remained still a full hour to the 
time when Mr. L3meton had ordered the car- 
riage to come round. So she went down .stairs 
to the oriel-room, deserted now, except by BoUo, 
the Newfoundland dog, who was stretching him- 
self, with the leisurely laziness of advanced life, 
on the hearth-rug 

With a warm, pleasant glow, the fire-light 
shone upon the carved oak furniture, and light- 
ed up the old family portraits, which, in all the 
glory of ruffs, and powder, and court suits, hung 
upon the wainscoted walls. Just so pleasantly 
had it shone there two months ago, when she 
and Hugh Deeping — none but they two — ^had 
read that ballad of the "Nut-browne Mayde,** 
and then, in a silence sweeter far than speech, 
had learned that it was true. 

Two months ago. And life held so many 
golden memories for them since then. Memo- 
ries which brightened all Hugh's daily toil, and 
made the hours pass for Jeanie in a music so 
sweet that, listening to it, she took no count Of 
time. Not memories of quiet walks together, 
or solitary half-hours, in which, hand to hand, 
and heart to heart, they might hold sweet 
speech of years to come. Not once in all thaU 
two months had Hugh and Jeanie been alone 
together again. But there were still those 
Saturday evening readings, when she knew so 
well the story was for her; when, in quaint 
rhyme of olden poet, Hugh told her all that he 
would fain have said, and she listened with a 
smile whose meaning Gwendoline guessed as 
little as Jeanie knew the wherefore of that other 
smile which came sometimes upon her aunt's 
face for hope of Maurice Demeron's return. 

But she was soon tired of waiting in the 
oriel-room, and the old'clock, chiming from the 
staircase, told that there wanted still half an 
hour to the time of starting ; so, wrapping her 
- cloak round her, she stole' out into the door-way 
to wait there. 

Hugh, standing under the old stone griffins, 
saw her there, the little white figure, like some 
fay or fairy, hovering in the track of light that 
poured out from the wide hall Into the garden ; 
the ivy-leaves and berries glistening in her 
hair, one little gloved hand gathering up the 
folds of her cloak, the fair young face bending 
forward into the gloom with such a look of 
eager, girlish longing. 
Jeanie, the Utile Jeanie who belonged to 
-&//», so near, yet so far off, whose hand his own 



must thrust so much aside to reach. He knew 
that in another hour's time the thousand lights 
of the Oresbridge Assembly Rooms would be 
shining down on that bright head; he knew 
that Martin Allington would be asking her to 
dance — Martin Allington, the nephew of a 
baronet, rich, handsome, nobly born, with a com- 
fortable rectory waiting for him as soon as his 
university course was over. He had heard it 
all discussed, for Mrs. Mallinson had acquaint- 
ances in the village who could tell her plenty 
of Lyneton Abbots gossip, and young Mr. Alling- 
ton had not gone in and out of that gate-way 
where Hugh now stood, and accompanied the 
ladies from time to time in their daily walks, 
and at church turned aside from his prayer-book 
so often to gaze on Jeanie's quiet, unconscious 
face, without the people drawing their own con- 
clusions therefrom, and giving those conclusions 
the full benefit of open discussion. 

She would be dancing with Martin Allington, 
then, and other courtly gentlemen would smile 
upon her, and flatter her, and whisper sweet 
words into her ear, while he, Hugh Deeping, 
went back to his little room in Grosmont Boad, 
his little room over the provision-dealer's shop, 
with its imitation Venetian blinds, and its 
make-believe maple furniture, and its sham 
Parian statuettes, and its everlasting smell of 
coffee and bacon. What a difference! And 
Hugh began to feel, almost more, than he had 
ever felt before, the cold crystal barrier of caste 
shining up between them. 

Yet he was not afraid. He could have trust- 
ed that Jeanie of his anywhere and everywhere. 
He could have let her go from him, away out of 
that quiet home into the busiest, gayest life, 
feeling that she would come back to him again 
true as ever, not a single leaf fallen from the 
fair flower of her love. Or, if he had to go to 
the world's end, and toil there for many ayear, he 
knew that, returning, he would find her faithful 
still ; such trust he had in her, so truly did that 
fearless look of hers tell all that words had nev- 
er spoken. 

And still Jeanie stood there in the open door- 
way, looking out into the gloom, her white cloak 
wrapped around her, the ivy-leaves glistening in 
her light hair. Hugh Deeping could not stay 
any longer at the gate. Very gently he stole 
across the garden, and coming behind her, 1^ 
his hand upon her shoulder. 

She looked brightly up into his face. 

**Yon did not startle me so very much. I 
was thinking about you.'^ 

Thete was no need to fiide that now ; no fear 
for him to know where her thoughts could find 
so sure a rest. 

"You look very beautiful, Jeanie — may I 
call you Jeanie ? You know, I have never seen 
you look like this before." 

And Hugh glanced down at her dainty white- 
robed figure, too pure it almost seemed for touch 
of his; this little high-bom maiden, whose 
beauty was the outflowering of centuries of cult- 
\ ure. Aivd tYi^ii \v^ \«\io\!l^\. qS. Vvn^solf^ rich 
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only in his own strong right hand and cunning 
brain, in power of thought and strength of will 
to do and bear. 

** Jeanie,'* he said, "you seem too far away 
from me.'! 

But- Jeanie only answered with a low musical 

IHxLgjfi, and just one bright look, which made 
iiim take that gloved hand and hold it to his 
lips for a single moment. 

They were still standing there in the open 
door-way, beneath the statue of Abbot Siward, 
who spoke no word of all that he heard and saw 
from that niche of his, when Miss Lyneton 
came sweeping down the broad staircase, in all 
her cool, lustrous beauty. 

Ahd very beautiful she did look, though not 
for the diamonds that were shining among the 
folds of her pale yellow hair, nor yet for the 
costly lace which many and many a Lyneton 
lady had worn with as much grace as she wore 
it now. Nor was it the thought of any conquest 
to be achieved that evening at the county ball, or 
any admiration to be won from the brilliant' 
company there, that brought a light into the 
usually quiet gray eyes, and a touch of rose into 
the pale cheeks. Last time she went to the 
Oresbridge county ball, five years ago, Maurice 
Demeron had been there. Next time she went, 
he would be home again ; for were not the trees 
just ready to bud now ? And long before their 
leaves fell his ship would have sailed. 

Half-way down the staircase she paused. In 
the track of light outside the door she could see 
the gleam of Jeanie's white dress. Impatient 
child! Was she. so eager, then, to be dancing 
with Martin Allington, that she must needs 
away, so lightly clad, into the March gloom to 
wait for the camAge? And yet Gwendoline 
remembeFed that she had waited as impatiently 
herself five years ago. She was just hastening 
forward to call her in out of the cold, when she 
caught sight of Hugh Deeping. 

Hugh Deeping and her niece, Jeanie, stand- 
ing together ; her hand in his, her face downcast 
for the earnest look he bent upon it. And was 
that a flash of gladness that it wore, or pride, 
thq old Lyneton pride, kindling on her cheek, 
because he, so lowly born, dared to speak to her 
thus? In that flickering light Gwendoline 
could not tell. 

She drew back a step or two ; then with lips 
more tightly closed than was their wont, and with a 
grave, steady look, she came down stairs into 
the oriel-room, 

When her niece joined her five minutes after, 
to say the carriage was waiting. Miss Lyneton 
stood by the fire drawing on her gloves. And 
as she smoothed down Jeanie' s hair, and ar- 
ranged those glistening ivy-leaves, and said, 
" Yon are thoughtless, Jeanie, to stand out in 
the cold so long — " no one could have heard a 
touch of anger in her voice. For it was not the 
way of the Lyneton people to make such ado 
over any thing. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

The county ball was a very brilliant affair, 
the most successful that had been held for many 
years, so the Oresbridge papers said next day. 
Of coarse the Oresbridge papers meant, by that, 
that " dancing was kept up with great spirit until 
an early hour in the morning," that ** supper 
was provided by Messrs. Blank & Blank, with 
their usual taste and elegance, "^ that " the dec- 
orations, which were under the management of 
Messrs. Some-one-else, were of the most exquisite 
description," that *' the dresses were splendid, 
the music superb, and the assemblage of rank, 
beauty and fashion such as had rarely been gatli- 
ered before in those Assembly Rooms." That 
was what the Oresbridge papers meant when they 
said the county ball was so very successfal. 

But it produced results in another direction 
which either might or might not be considered 
successful, according to taste. 

Almost the first people that the Lyneton Al)- 
bots party met were Mr. Allington and his uncle, 
Sir William. Allington, of Barton Firs, with 
whom he was to retam to town next week, hav- 
ing completed his course of reading with the 
Rector. And then, greatly to their surprise, they 
encountered Mrs. Beresford and her daughter 
Rose. 

Rose, Jeanie's child friend, the only child 
friend she had ever had. Little Miss Rose, who, 
the last time they parted, was a mischievous, 
hoydenish girl of eleven or twelve, notable for 
tearing her frocks, and playing pranks with old 
Grey the serving-man, and jumping over the 
stone dolphins, or sitting upon them and com- 
posing romantic stanzas which, never could be 
brought to a successful termination. Mischiev- 
ous now, too, if one* might judge from the merry 
sparkje in her bright dark eyes, only a different 
sort of mischief, more fatal, perhaps, than the 
other. But not hoydenish at all. She had 
grown into a tall, elegant girl, with a singular 
fascination in her manners, a mingling of arch- 
ness and playfulness, which being completely her 
own, sat very gracefully upon her. Indeed, 
among all the high-bom beauties, blonde and 
brunette, who thronged the Oresbridge Assembly 
Rooms on that night of the county ball, none 
excited more attention or won more admiration ^ 
than Miss Beresford, the young Irish lady,. who 
now showed her smiles and scattered her bright 
looks therefor the first time. 

Of course it was a very happy meeting. Rose, 
who never made any pretense of concealing her 
feelings under the garb of aristocratic self-posses- 
sion, was overjoyed at meeting her old friend 
again so unexpectedly. It really was such a 
very unlooked-for pleasure. Indeed it was by 
the merest chance that her mamma had come to 
the ball at all, only they had had such a stupid, 
dull life for the last three months out there at 
Grantford, where Mrs. Beresford had taken apart- 
ments for the sake o€ tVv<fe ^«^^st \»i^'^^\*sv\\5^ 
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little society beyond the very limited circle, 
chiefly yaletndinarians and elderly widows, that 
they met with out there. And so she persuaded 
her mamma to accept the inyitation, and for 
once make a little efibrt to rouse herself. For, 
as Rose said, she did so enjoy a ball now and 
then, it was the only chance she had of seeing 
fresh people, and getting a little of the rast and 
dullness rubbed off. Life at Grantford was such 
A terribly stupid affair, so very dififerent to Dublin, 
where they spent last winter. There was such 
a delightful succession of gayeties in Dublin. 
One need never spend an evening at home there, 
unless from choice. 

And then Mrs. Beresford and Rose took posses- 
sion of Jeanie, leaving Mr. Lyneton and his 
sister Gwendoline to their own devices for a sea- 
son. 

Not a very long season. Scarcely half an 
hour could have elapsed before the portly Irish 
lady chaperoned Jeanie back again to that shel- 
tered arcade near the supper-room, where Mr. 
and Miss L3meton were engaged in earnest con- 
versation. Yet long enough for many plans to 
have been discussed, and some things decided 
upon, which should place matters upon quite a 
different footing at Lyneton Abbots. 

Jeanie danced once with Mr. Allington, in 
the same quadrille with Miss Lyneton and Sir 
William. Gwendoline watched her closely. She 
seemed bright and happy, pleased rather than 
otherwise with the preference which he took no 
pains to conceal. And when, after the quadrille 
was over, Sir William took her under his wing, 
and, in company with his nephew, sauntered 
about the room, she chatted in just her own sim- 
ple girlish way, first to one, and then to another 
of them, seeming to enjoy the novelty of the 
scene, and to enter into itas completely as if her 
whole heart was there. Surely that meeting 
which, an hour or two ago. Miss Lyneton. had so 
unwittingly and unwillingly witnessed, had been 
of Hugh Beeping*8 seeking, and his only ! 

After that the Lyneton people, Mrs. Beres- 
ford and Rose, with young I^Iartin Allington 
and his uncle, made a little coterie by them? 
selves in one of the cool, evergreen-decorated 
arcades, and there chatted away merrily enough, 
while the dancers floated past them. Miss 
Lyneton arranged that Mrs. Beresford and Rose 
were to come to Lyneton Abbots next day, to 
spend a short time before, they returned to 
Grantford, which arrangement Rose entered 
into with animated delight. She should be so 
glad, she said, to Escape even for a few days 
from dull stupid old Grantford, where they saw 
no1)ody from morning to night but invalids and 
elderly widows ; and it would be such a pleasure 
to her to see a little more of dear Jeanie. She 
should have been so sorry to have gone back to 
Ireland without meeting her again ; for though 
so many years had passed since they used to 
play together in the old garden at Lyneton Ab- 
bots, yet she had not forgotten those happy 
dajS; and nothing would please her so much as 
having the opportunity of talking them over 



quietly and leisurely. Though — and this re- 
mark was of Mrs. Beresford's making, And she 
made it with a meaning smile, seeing that the 
three persons most interested in it were amus- 
ing themselves quite out of hearing — she was 
afraid Rose would not have the opportunity of 
seeing very much more of her young friend in 
the old home. 

For, as Miss Beresford said to her mamma 
as they returned from the ball that night, or 
rather early in the morning, young Mr. Alling- 
ton was so very marked in his attentions. It 
was qui^ evident that if an understanding had 
not already taken place between them, it was 
close at hand. And judging from Sir William's 
manner, no opposition need be expected from 
that quarter ; indeed, he seemed to have appro- 
priated Jeanie already as his future niece, and 
paid her almost as much attention as the 
younger- gentleman did. It would be an ex- 
cellent match, Rose said, for they were acquaint- 
en with Sir William by report, and eveiy one 
knew that Mr. Martin was his favorite nephew, 
and would most likely come in for the fine estate 
of Barton Firs, to say nothing of the living which 
was waiting for him there, filled up for the 
present by a temporary supply until such time 
as the young man should be ready to enter upon 
it. A very good match indeed, and little Miss 
Jeanie might consider herself fortunate above 
most high-bom maidens whose purses were not 
quite in keeping with their social position. 

And then Mrs. and Miss Beresford began to 
wonder, as, indeed, people very often did won- 
der, how it was that Miss Lyneton bad never 
married. Certainly not for lack of admirers, 
for every one knew how often her hand had been 
sought by people who could have given her a 
much more splendid home than that crumbling 
old Manor House at Lyneton Abbots. So beau- 
tiful, too, with the pale, colorless, yellow-haired 
Lyneton beauty, which had been sung of in so 
many an old English ballad, and which had im- 
pressed Mrs. Beresford as being so very strik- 
ing when she happened to meet Miss Gwendo- 
line in passing through Oresbridge three or 
four years ago. And so very distinguished in 
her appearance. It was so seldom one saw 
those level brows, and that straight, perfect Gre- 
cian profile. It quite marked a person out 
from the usual class, even of beautiful women, 
though Rose could not say whether she would 
change her own dark, wavy hair, and rose and 
lily complexion, even for the marble loveliness 
of Miss Lyneton, of Lyneton Abbots. Some 
people Admired brilUanco of color even piore 
than perfectness of form. And then Miss 
Lyneton was so very quiet, quiet beyond her 
years ; for women at five-and-twenty were not 
expected to take all the sedateness of middle 
age upon them, nor quite withdraw themselres 
from those gallant little attentions which were 
always so willingly offered to beauty and dis- 
tinction. 

And then Rose, still in the white splendor of 
"hex \ia\\-iooiato%\.\xmft,\^«ftft,6L\\^x Youndcd arms 
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upon the dressing-table of Mrs. Mallinson's 
bedroom, and pondered upon her own bright 
and changeful features, rich with the bloom of 
youth, and qnick with the smile of conscioas 
beauty. And she thought that such a face as 
looked out upon her from the maple-framed 
mirror was better than Miss Lyneton's chiselled 
perfectness,-or the fair, gentle simplicity of the 
little Jeanie. Certainly it was more fascinating, 
and always produced a more brilliant impres- 
sion. Bose was content. 

It was Martin Allington who folded Jeanie's 
cloak around her, and led hei to the carriage. 
And when he asked permission to inquire after 
them next morning, it was Mr. Lyneton who 
smiled a courteous permission. They were al- 
ways glad, he said, to see Mr. Allington at 
Lyneton Abbots. 

And so the Oresbridge coiinty ball passed 
over. 



CHAPTER XXVra. 

But long after Jeanie, unconscious of any 
clouds which might be gathering over her happy 
future, slept quietly enough in her own room ; 
long after gray dawn-light had crept up over 
the old house at Lyneton Abbots, waking the 
sparrows that nestled all night in the ivy-cover- 
ed gables, and winning from them a faint little 
chirp of greeting to the yet unrisen sun. Miss 
Lyneton and her brother sat by the fireside in 
the oriel-room, thinking, not of the gay scene 
which they had just left, nor of the admiration 
which fair little Jeanie had won there ; thinking 
only how they might save her from what they 
felt would be a life-long degradation, and their 
noble nam<e from the first stain upon its hitherto 
unsullied brightness. 

Gwendoline Lyneton loved her brother's 
only child very much. With almost a parent's 
care she had watched over her during those 
years in which she had grown from Ifappy child- 
hood into the beauty and grace of the Lyneton 
maidens. She would have mourned with a 
sadness which, bad it been spent upon grief of 
her own, would have appeared vain and selfish, 
any thing which threatened to bring a cloud upon 
Jesjiie's life. She had done her best to shield 
that life hitherto, and she meant so to shield it 
to the end. If her power could have equalled 
her will, this young girl, the last of the noble 
Lyneton race, should have been the happiest 
too. But dearer ev«n than happiness she held 
the honor of the uame which her niece bore. 
For that honor, if need be, she could have giv- 
en up the life of her own life, even Maurice 
Deraeron's love ; for that honor she would have 
felt it her duty to crush the spring and fresh- 
ness out of any man's life who dared to lay a 
touch upon it. 

And Jeanie's happiness was not at stake 
now. So said Gwendoline Lyneton and her 
brother, as in the early dawn of the March 
morning they held close converse there in the 



old oriel-room. The child was young, and all 
her life lay before her ; fair, and many would 
woo her. And if this Hugh Deeping, this ob^ 
scurely-bom clerk, who, having thoughts a little 
above his station, and a fine voice, and a frank, 
pleasant manner, had used these advantages to 
entangle his employer*^ daughter, had caused 
her so fiEtr to forget her dignity and the respect 
due to her position as to grant him stolen inter- 
views, to loiter in the garden hand in hand 
with him, as she had been seenloiteringonly a few 
short hours ago, it could surely be but a passing 
fancy, which would fleet away as quickly as 
sunset glow from the oM tower of St; Hilda's 
Church. There need be no anxiety, then, for 
Jeanie's happiness, no fear that any love of hers 
had fallen do far out of its place. Besides, had 
she not seemed happy and contented, when Mar- 
tin Allington was dancing with her ? Had not 
her face been bright with smiles all through 
that brilliant night ? And though, beside Rose 
Beresford, she might appear quiet and even 
thoughtful, it was but the overpowering glitter 
of the one that seemed to give shadow to the 
other; just as a pure, fair moonbeam stealing 
into some artificially-lighted room, shows cold 
and pale by the glare of its chandeliers. No, 
truly there need be no fear for Jeanie's happi- 
ness. It was in her own keeping yet, or if not 
in her own keeping after all Martin Allington's 
sweet looks and sweeter words, safe in the care 
of one who would treasure it as his own. For 
was not young Allington a brave and honorable 
man, of descent well-nigh as lofty as their own ? 
And what was given to the nobly bom, or prom- 
ised by them, was kept with a pure faith, which 
these upstarts from the mob of mediocrity 
could never dream of. Jeanie's happiness would 
be as safe with Martin Allington as Gwendo- 
line Lyneton's with that soldier-lover of hers 
in the fi&r East. 

But there must be no more Saturday even- 
ing readings of old heroic legends and love- 
ballads in this oriel-room, no more standing out- 
side that door-way for tender speech between 
the high-bom Lyneton maiden and an obscure 
clerk whose only heritage was his .own over- 
brilliant ambition. Jeanie must go away from 
L3meton Abbots for a litde season, until this 
romantic fancy, even if it deserved the name of 
fancy, should have passed over. Although the 
young girl was safe enough, there was no need 
to place her in the way of temptation, no need 
to ruffle the quietness of her life by any idea of 
watching or espiormage, such as must be exer- 
cised so long as Hugh Deeping came to the 
house on that most urgent business of overlook- 
ing the plans and accounts. . 

Mids Hildegarde Lyneton, tne spinster aunt 
who resided with them before the first Mrs. 
Lyneton's time^ and whose jealousy for the hon- 
or of the family was as watchful as even her 
niece's or Mr. Lyneton's, should be told of the 
state of thing?, sad «Jl^^sftAL^a ^ksA. Vs«."^'««sikSi. 
to Nisil \v^x \Ti\iOTAo\i. '^Vx% wSS.^«^>fe 
accom^U€ti^aL, ^^ix KxwiV ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ "^^^^^^ 
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wished her gmndniece to spend a few months 
with her at the old family house in Eaton 
Square, and especially now, when the yonng girl 
was of an age to make it important that she 
should mix in other society than was within 
reach in the quiet village of Lyneton Abbots, 
where even the best class of people were so far 
beneath their own rank of life. Indeed, Mr. 
Lyneton had already giren his consent for Jea- 
nie to go to her aunt in May, and this would 
but hasten the visit a very few weeks. 

Then to fill up her place, for Mr. Lyneton, 
though anxious enough to remove his young 
daughter from the reach of harm, would miss 
her sweet voice and pleasant ways about the 
house. Rose Beresford might be invited to ex- 
tend her proposed visit from a few days to a 
month. True, Rose was no companion for Mr. 
Lyneton or his sister, having been accustomed 
to such a completely different life from theirs, 
but still she was a bright, merry, warm-hearted 
girl, accomplished and conversable, very bril- 
liant in society, and possessing an admirable 
tact for adapting herself to different people. 
She Ti^lqld keep them from being dull at Lyne- 
ton Abl^H until this little disagreeableness had 
worn itself away, and Jeanie could be sent for 
again with perfect safety. 

That London visit would be a pleasant ar- 
rangement, at any rate, for young Martin Al- 
lington, for he had but a few days before asked 
and rec^ved Mr. Lyneton's consent to woo his 
daughter. And though he had won no promise 
from Jeanie yet, and though he could not tell 
by word or look of her^ that the love he gave 
was cared for, yet Martin knew that he was 
rich, and handsome, and fascinating, and since 
most girls were caught by these things, it would 
be strange if Jeanie were quite insensible to 
them. He was going up to London, too, very 
shortly with his uncle. Sir William Allington, 
of Barton Firs, and Sir William and Miss 
Hildegarde Lyneton wore old friends, and often 
exchanged visits whenthe Baronet happened to be 
staying in town. So that Martin had a clear 
course before him. Things could not have fall- 
en out better for his suit. 

Perhaps, Mr. L3meton thought of this too 
when he proposed to his sister Gwendoline that 
Aunt Hildegarde should be written to. For in 
his quiet, reserved way he loved Jeanie very 
much, and he would fain see her comfortably 
settled in life before his turn came to leave it. 
The Lynetons were not a long-lived race. 
Those old monuments in St. Hilda's Church 
told that plainly enough to any one who had 
patience to read the dates upon them. He 
might not have many years to live, then, and 
though to part with his only child, even to a 
brave, good-hearted young fellow like Martin 
Allington, would cost him more than he cared 
to tellj yet it was better so than that he should 
die and leave her alone in the old home. Alone, 
for he could not tell that his sister Gwendoline 
would be always minded to stay there, and be a 
mother to his child. 



And then they talked of how the brilliant sights 
of London, its never-ending succession of gayc- 
ties, amusements, new faces, new friendships, 
new associations, would help to chase away from 
Jeanie's mind any lingering thought of what 
she had left behind. For Gwendoline remem- 
bered how all these things had dazzled and en- 
chanted her when she went to stay for a month 
or two with Aunt Hildegarde one summer-time, 
just before Maurice Demeron came down to 
Lyneton Abbots for the shooting. 

Then Gwendoline's thoughts strayed away to 
sweet September days, so far off now, when 
under the leaves of the Lyneton Abbots woods 
she had first learned how bright and happy a 
thing life may be.^ , Strayed forward, too, to 
other September days, not so far off, when the 
long waiting should be over, and the glory and 
the beauty of the old time should come back 
again. For it was such a little while, only 
until these leaves, that were just unfolding now, 
should have browned, and faded, and fallen. 
Six months ! And for one who has waited pa- 
tiently six years, that does not seem long. ' 

Yes, Jeanie would soon forget. Even if she 
had any thing to hold to, hers was not a nature 
to hold resolutely to it. She was just at that 
age when outward circumstances exert a very 
strong influence ; when no sorrow sinks forever 
into the soul. She might feel sad for a day or 
two, until she got accustomed to the new sights 
and sounds of the great city. She had never 
been so far from home before — indeed, never 
been from home at all, and of course London 
would seem veiy strange to her at first. But 
then the new life would soon more than fill up 
any blank which the removal of the old one 
might cause. She would be very happy with 
Aunt Hildegarde. She would learn to love 
Martin Allington — handsome, genial, kind-heart- 
ed Martin Allington. She would come home 
again after a few weeks, with no remembrance 
of that former fancy, no thought of Hugh Deep- 
ing, save tll&t he had a pleasant voice and had 
helped to pass away some otherwise dreary 
evenings in the old house at Lyneton Abbots. ' 

So Graham Lyneton and his sister said to 
each other as they sat by the fireside in the 
oriel-room, just under that dormer-window 
whose shadow was even then lying upon the 
chancel end of St. Hilda's Church — the church 
where so many L}iieton people were sleeping 
quietly enough beneath their carved stone cano- 
pies. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mb. Ltneton wrote that same morning to 
Aunt Hildegarde, telling her how matters stood 
at Lyneton Abbots, and suggesting that Jeanie's 
proposed visit should take place at once. To 
which letter there came by return of post a re- 
ply, stating that Miss Hildegarde Lyneton would 
come down herself next day, and after ifemai 
ing at tlie "Siwiot 'Roxx^^i cwia Tv\^\\t^ take her 
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niece up to town with her. Aunt Hildegarde 
was a person of great decision of character, and 
where the honor of the family wafl at stake, 
conld act with a promptitade and dispatch 
which even a prime minister need not have 
been ashamed of. 

She was very kind, too, in her way, and 
promised that nothing l^honld be wanting in 
amusement or society to render Jeanie*s visit 
both pleasant and successful. This last word 
was underlined, intimating, though no other 
reference was made to the subject, how fully 
Aunt Hildegarde comprehended the nature of 
the trust which had been commited to her, and 
how conscientiously she would falfill it. 

The day after the ball, Mrs. Beresford and 
her daughter Rose left their apartments at 
No. 19 Grosmont Road, and, instead of return- 
ing to the stupid little county town of Grant- 
ford, where they had been spending the winter, 
came to Lyneton Abbots for a short visit, carry- 
ing with them Mrs. Mallinson^s good wishes 
and blessings. For, as she said, they wete thQ 
best lodgers she had ever had, so very liberal in ' 
their payments, and so perfectly satisfied with ' 
every thing that was done for them, and not at 
all above a little pleasant chat with herself when 
she went up stairs to wait upon them. Indeed, 
much more free and friendly in that respeot 
than Mr. Deeping himself, who never mani- 
fested the least desire for any thing like friendly 
conversation if she happened to go into the 
room to see that the gas was not turned up too 
high, or that, the furniture was properly dusted. 
And Mrs. Mallinson hoped that if ever they 
came to any of the Oresbridge balls again, they 
would patronize her apartments, for she should 
always do her utmost to please them ; and, be- 
sides, having been accustomed ever since her 
husband took the business in Grosmon^Road 
to ball company, she knew what that sovtfjf 
people wanted, more perhaps than parties wh 
were not accustomed to any thing of the kind. 
Certainly more than Mrs. Green, poor thing! 
vho felt herself so wonderfully set up if she got 
a stray gentleman from one of the hotels at the 
time of the county ball. Poor Mrs. Green 
knew nothing at all about attending to people 
of that sort, and having their coffee ready for 
them when they came home, and speaking 
genteelly to them, as the quality always expect- 
ed to be spoken to, Mrs. Mallinson said. 

Rose Beresford was a very beautiful girl, 
though that was never the word which any one 
used in describing her. There was a sort of 
luring grace about her, a playful witohery, half 
saucy, half shy, which no one could explain, 
only feel it and be conquered by it. She had 
the rare beauty so seldom seen but in Irish 
women, of rose and lily bloom of complexion, 
heightened by jet-black hair and long dark eye- 
lashes, which made the bltie eyes beneath them 
seem almost black too, so deep was the shadow 
in which they shone and sparkled. A great 
contrast to Miss Lyneton*s still, statuesque 
beaatr, which rarely lighted up into aiumation, 




which was like the sculptured perfection of the 
Greek faces one sees in art galleries, pale, pas- 
sionless, but holding such terrible power of 
earnestness fast bound under all their calm. 
Rose's face was never the same two minutes to- 
gether. It changed like an April day, except 
that no black clouds ever passed over it, only 
shadow enough to make the brightness seem 
brighter when it came back again. And in all « 
her ways there was a piquant playfulness, full 
blossom of that girlish fun which made little 
Rose Beresford one of the maddest, merriest, 
most mischievous of children, the terror of poor 
old gardener Grey, who declared that she almost 
plagued the life out of him with her wild freaks. 

No danger of Lyneton Abbots going to sleep 
while Rose stayed there. Rather, Gwendoline . 
might fear lest she should bring too much life 
into the quiet Manor House, where six years ago 
gardener Grey's little torment used to play such 
merry pranks. For she was running over with 
life and brightness still. She would tell funny 
stories by the hour- together, and mimic the pe- 
culiarities of people she had met, with a raciness 
which made even the grave Mr. Lyneton sinile. 
And as for her tales of Irish wit and humor, 
even RoUo himself might have been supposed to 
understand them, with such mute wonderment 
did he look up into her face when, with ringing, 
musical laugh, she went through one after 
another of them. Surely Miss Gwcgidoline 
Lyneton might have searched far and wide for 
another visitor so bright and gamesome and 
mirth-provoking as this Rose Beresford. 

Gwendoline never spoke to her niece of what 
she had seen as she came down stairs on the 
night of the county ball. Nor, when Hugh Deep- 
ing*s name was mentioned by Mr. Lyneton in 
Jeanie's presence, did she by any added coldness 
of look or manner betray the scorn into which 
her previous kindly indi^rence toward him had 

ssed. That could have done no good. It 
cbuid only have made a painful consciousness 
between. them,-ait«Ubronght a shade of bitterness 
into the unbroken friendship which they had 
hitherto felt for each other. That scene could 
not be recalled. Both Mr. Lyneton and his sis- 
ter had determined that it should not be repeated, 
and therefore it might safely be let alone. 
Gwendoline had too much confidence in her 
niece's honor to think for one moment that even 
if Jeanie wished it she would hold any inter- 
course with Hugh Deeping unknown to her 
father. She was warm-hearted, generous, per- 
haps a little impulsive, but she was a Lyneton 
still, and, as a Lyneton, her aunt could trust her 
never to stoop, by mean, dishonorable deeds, 
from the lofty pureness in which they had always 
lived. 

Gwendoline was right in that same confidence. 
She need not fear. 

Neither was any thing said to Jeanie about 
the new arrangement which had been made 
with Miss Hildegarde Lpu^U^-^cw ^5ws'aX^^*^»x■^K^^ 
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weeks with Aunt Hildegarde, for that had been 
already talked of, eTen before Hagh Deeping 
ever began to come to Lyneton Abbots. The 
mere altering of the date was a matter calling 
for little remark. Aont Hildegarde often 
changed her plans. It might be more conven- 
ient to receive her niece now than later in the 
season — ^that was all Jeanie need know. All, 
indeed, that she ought to know. For to acquaint 
her with the reason of her sudden departure 
would be to frustrate its intention. If she did 
care for Hugh Deeping, — though that was sim- 
ply an impossibility, — ^to lecture her about it, 
and then send her away, would only make her 
care for him more, by magnifying the affair 
into needless importance. On the other hand, 
if she did not care for him, and he was only en- 
deayoring by these underhand means to win her 
regard, then the very acknowledgment of the 
danger would make it more dangerous. 

And so, when the letter arrived from Aunt 
Hildegarde, announcing her intention of coming 
down to Lyneton Abbots that same evening, and 
taking Jeanie back with her to town on the 
following day, no explanation was made beyond 
the one which she had herself given, namely, 
that it would be more convenient to have her 
young niece now than later in the summer, as 
she had some thought of joining a party of friends 
on the Continent after May. 

If Mr. Lyneton and his sister watched Jeanie 
closely before that letter of Aunt Hildegarde's 
came, they watched her still more closely after- 
ward, to note, if possible, any expression of dis- 
appointment or regret, any passing shade of 
sadness, from which they might gather that she 
was grieved to go away so soon. True, such 
sadness could never have altered their firm re- 
solve, never have made either of them swerve 
from what they considered to be their duty. 
Still, it would have made their own hearts sad 
to think that they were saddening hers, and so 
it was with a feeling of infinite relief that they 
marked how cheerfully, and even brightly, she 
heard of this sudden change in her hitherto 
quiet life. 

Except for that little tableau vivant which 
would not let itself be forgotten, Gwendoline 
Lyneton could almost have thought that all her 
fears were groundless, all her watchful fore- 
sight without the slightest need. For when 
Mr. Lyneton brought Aunt Hildegarde*s letter 
into the room where Jeanie and Rose Beresford 
were singing together, and said — "Jeanie, 
your aunt is coming here this evening, and 
wishes to take you back with her to-morrow. 
Can you be ready to go ?"-^Jeanie had said, just 
as quietly as if the proposed expedition had been 
a morning walk, and not two months* sojourn 
in the great world of London — 

"Yes, papa; I suppose I can. Aunt Hil- 
degarde is very kind. Only I shall be sorry to 
leave Bose so soon.'' 

And then she had taken her part in the music 

a^ain, with a voice dear and steady as ever. 

3^ onljr a few pinutes afterward Gwendoline 



was sure she heard her niece^s light laugh min- 
gling with that of Bose Beresford. Doubtless that 
light-hearted maiden was telling some more of 
her funny stories, or perhaps singing one of 
those humorous songs which no one could list- 
en to without almost tears of merriment, they 
were so brimming over with rich nonsense. 
And Gwendoline was never so thankful for the 
sound of Jeanie*s laugh as when she heard it 
on the morning of the day that Aunt Hllde- 
garde's letter came. 



CHAPTEB XXX. 

But when Bose had finished singing that 
nonsensical song, and when she had settled down 
to what was indeed a veryunusual thing with her, 
half an hour's spell of reading, Jeanie stole 
away up stairs to her own room, and thought 
about that visit to London. 

To-morrow, Friday, at noon! Then she 
should just miss the pleasant evening reading, 
and she should not see Hugh Deeping to say good- 
bye to him before she went He would never even 
know that she was sony to go away, for she 
could not leave any message for him. He 
would think, perhaps,. that she was glad to go 
-r-that she would rather be joining in all the 
gayety of London life, rushing about under 
Aunt Hildegarde's chaperonage from ball to 
concert, and from concert to opera, night after 
night, than be living quietly on in that old 
JVfanor House of Lyneton Abbots, looking for- 
ward to the one bright spot in all the week, 
the evening when he generally came in and 
read ta them. As if any thing in London 
could be so pleasant as that I As if all the 
concerts and operas in the world could be worth 
one reading of the " Nut-browne Mayde," or 
even a single page of those dear old ballads 
that never seemed so full of music as when 
Hugh read them! Oh! if Aunt Hildegarde 
would only stay over Saturday, and let her say 
good-bye to Mr. Deeping-^let her tell him that 
she did not mean to forget him through all that 
busy two months in London I 

And yet what difibrence could that make, 
so long as they trusted each other ? If, instead 
of Mr. Deeping coming as usual on Saturday 
afternoon, he had sent a message to say that he 
was going away for two months, would she have 
been very much grieved? Would she have 
trusted him any the less ? Would his going 
away anywhere, for ever so long, make him 
not belong to her now ? No, she was not afraid. 
There was no need to be afraid. Nothing, she 
was quite sure, except her own falseness or 
Hugh'Sj could part them from each other now. 
And that, she well knew, would never part them. 
She could trust Hugh Deeping as steadfastly as 
any of those beautiful ladies in the old ballads 
had trusted the knights who fought so bravely 
for them; as steadfastly as the "Nut-browne 
Mayde " trusted her lover, even when he seemed 
\ to change so sadly toNTsx^V^x. 
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Only it would have been so much pleasanter 
to have told him this, to have had just one little 
five minutes, as she might perhaps hare had be- 
fore he went awaj, or eyen to have looked him 
in the face, and told him in that look that she 
meant to remember him all through the long 
weeks of their parting. If Aunt Hildegarde 
could but have stayed a little longer, until it was 
Hugh's time to come to Lyneton Abbots and 
help her papa with the accounts. . 

And then Miss Lyneton's voice was heard, 
calling her niece to get ready to drive into Ores- 
bridge for a shopping expedition. 

The expedition lasted some time, for Bose 
Beresford, who went with them too, wanted a 
song which had to be hunted out from the very 
bottom of a great pile of music in the piano-forte 
warehouse, and there were commissions from 
Mrs. Beresford, who was going back to Grant- 
ford next day, and there were books to be or- 
dered for Mr. Lyneton, and errands to the dress- 
maker and milliner on behalf of Jeanie herself, 
whose modest wardrobe was scarcely equal to 
the requirements of a two months' residence in 
town. So that it was quite late in the afternoon 
before they were on their way home again. 

Hugh Beeping, coming from his 'duties at the 
Bellona iron works, met the carriage just as it 
was turning into the Lyneton Abbots road. 

There was a wistful look in Jeauie's eyes, 
and her face flushed a little as Hugh raised his 
hat to the ladies, and ihen passed on. She 
thought perhaps her aunt would have stopped 
the carriage and let her say good-bye to Mr. 
Deeping, as she was going away for such a long 
time, and she turned to ask if they might not 
stay one moment. 

But something in Gwendoline Lyneton's look 
stopped her. The slight, even brows were bent, 
the gray eyes had a cold gleam of displeasure in 
them, and the full lips were bent into a haughty, 
disdainful curve, which told plainly enough that 
Miss Lyneton was not in a mood to be inter- 
rupted just then. Jeanie turned away, grieved 
and wondering. It was seldom indeed such a 
look as that vexed the calm stillness of her aunt's 
face. 

By and by Gwendoline said — and though the 
words were simple enough, there was a touch 
of harshness in her voice as she said them^ 

* ' I wish we had not stayed out so late, Jeanie. 
You have liad a little cold since the ball night, 
when I saw you standing in the garden with 
only that thin cloak on.'* 

That was enough. Jeanie understood the 
whole truth now. Her aunt's voice and face 
had told more than she meant they should. 
That look, then, was for Hugh Deeping, and 
Jeanie knew why she was going away so sud- 
denly to London, instead of waiting, as she had 
expected to wait, until May. But she said 
nothing. It was her way, too, to be quiet. 
Only it seemed as if suddenly a new door had 
been opened in her life, and through it she 
could look out into joys and sufferings which 
bad had no name for ber before. That beauti- 



ful little seed-thought of love, which long ago 
had fallen so far down and so quietly into her 
heart, must bear other than the sweet flower of 
hope fulfilled. She, too, must learn to wait 
and be patient, as others had learned before 
her. 

Bose Beresford, intent upon reading the 
words of her new song, did not see what was 
going on. . But she did just catch a glimpse of 
Mr. Deeping as he passed them, and recognized 
him for the same young man who had gone out 
of Mrs. Mallinson's shop the afternoon of the 
ball. For there was something rather uncon- 
ventional about Hugh Deeping's appearance. 
He dressed in a fashion peculiar to himself, not 
always following the prevailing mode so closely 
ais he might have done, nor, as we have already 
seen, being quite so particular in the little nice- 
ties of Parisian collars and Persigny ties. Also, 
Bose remembered that he carried himself rath- 
er awkwardly, and had a way of setting his 
feet down which in rainy or dusty weather must 
be very detrimental to the tidy appearance of 
his boots. So that she easily recognized him 
agun, even though she only just saw him for a 
moment in passing. Perhaps some day, when 
the mood was upon her, she would amuse her- 
self by mimicking his step and gait, for she had 
a truly wonderful faculty of imitation, and 
could throw even the gravest people into fits of 
merriment by her reproduction of any little 
oddities which she happened to have witnessed. 

After that they had a very quiet drive. Bose 
was busy with her music, and neither Miss 
Lyneton nor her niece appeared inclined to keep 
up any conversation. When they reached the 
griffin-guarded gate-way of Lyneton Abbots, 
Jeanie went up into her own room to superin- 
tend the packing of her wardrobe, and when 
that was done she leaned her arms upon the 
broad low window-seat, and looked out through 
the thickening gloom to the black yew-trees in 
the church-yard. The old church-yard, in which 
many a snow-drop had begun to spring for joy 
at the March sunshine, snow-drops and prim- 
roses too, with here and there a violet straying 
up among the grave-stones. 

She will not sigh or murmur as she sits there, 

though the smile is not quite so bright upon her 

face as it was last week at this time. And there 

is no sound of complaining in her voice, as, after 

awhile, she begins to repeat to herself, in quiet 

under-tones, a stanza of the sweet old rhyme 

which often goes singing through her thoughts 

now: 

^^ And though that I of ancestry 
A baron*s daughter be, 
Yet have you proved how I you loved 

A squyer of low degrd. 
And ever shall, whatso befall, 

To-day therefore anone ; 
For in my mynde, of all mankynde, 
I love but you alone." 

Perhaps there is a little of the Lyneton stead- 
fastness even about Jeanie. Perhaps time will 
show that she too can wait aj\d «aSSKt ^sA^Nafc * 
\pa^ftTit, «;& o\\i^i% ^"l \iKt TWi.^ Vw^ ^Ki^^\j!^'5Rs^ 
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pride keepf hesTing op, hBrd and immorable, 
throngh all the relret torf of her courtesy, bo 
the strong soal of the boned Lynetons, maidens, 
wives and mothers, who loTed so tmly and 
tmsted so faithfoUy, may live still, dauntless as 
ever, in this young Jeanie, who is to go away to 
London to-morrow, without once saying good- 
bye to Hagh Beeping, or telling him that she is 
4 >rry to leave him. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Aunt Hildboabdb came. Trnly a stately 
woman, a gentlewoman of the old school, who 
looked as if she might have belonged to Lyneton 
Abbots when the place was in its prime, when 
those old oriel-rooms had rustled with the sweep 
of brocaded dresses, and echoed to the tread of 
cavaliers in love-locks and slashed doublets. For 
she was so very tall and dignified, and that black 
satin gown of hers trailed so grandly, and her 
^ray hair was raised in curl after curl upon her 
high forehead, making her seem eyen more im- 
posing of statare. And in all her ways there 
was the measured courtly grace of the ancient 
gentlewoman, slow, sedate of speech, gmve of 
mien, dignified exceedingly. 

Yet larking behind her dignity there was a 
certain kindliness which promised fairly for 
Jcanie*8 happiness daring that two months' visit 
to London. Aant Hildegarde was never severe 
to any one who woald obey her and be rnled by 
her, and give in to*her supreme will in every 
thing, as Jeanie seemed likely enough to do, be- 
ing of a gentle, yielding disposition. She was 
only stem when her authority was questioned, 
or the honor of the Lyneton family set at nought. 
If Jeanie was submissive, if she could just put 
Hngh Deeping on one side and resolve to think 
no more about him, she might make a very 
pleasant thing of that two months in London. 

For as soon as Sir William Allington heard 
that Jeanie was going back to town with her 
aunt, he invited his old friend Miss Hildegarde 
Lyneton to bring her over to Barton Firs for a 
few days. 

Barton Firs was a fine country-seat a few miles 
from London, surroanded by splendid woods, 
which would soon be putting on all their spring 
beauty. And the private grounds were. very 
pleasant too. There was an archery ground, and 
a lake for boating, and a winding stream with 
hazel-fringed banks, where Jeanie and young 
Martin Allington might fish for hours together, 
if so disposed, nor feel the time pass heavily. 
And within-doors, to while away the long spring 
evenings, there was a library more than equal to 
Lyneton Abbots, with such store of books, an- 
cient and modem ballads, legends, romances, 
fairy tales, that, having Martin Allington by 
her side, Jeanie need miss neither poem nor 
reader. 
MUs HildegardQ Lyneton hoped great things 
from that visit to Barton Firs. It was the most 



fbrtonate arrangement, she said, that could have 
been made under the circumstances ; for it would 
keep Jeanie*8 mind employed without being quite 
such a tax upon her strength as the gayety of Lon- 
don life, nor such a violent contrast either to the 
extremely quiet life she had been accustomed to 
lead at Lyneton Abbots. Nothing conld have been 
more pleasantly contrived, and she meant to ac- 
cept Sir William's kind inyitation, and take 
Jeanie out to the Fire as soon as ever she had 
recovered the fatigue of her journey. 

So Jeanie went away with Aunt Hildegarde, 
to be put through a series of amusements and 
mild dissipations, which should effectually drive 
from her youthful mind any lingering fancy for 
this too aspiring young clerk, this Mr. Deeping 
of the Bellona iron works, who had thought to 
link with his ignoble fortunes the noble name 
and high degree of the old Lyneton Abbots 
hotise. 

A most unheard-of piece of assumption, Aunt 
Hildegarde said, as she talked it over with her 
nephew and Gwendoline the night before she 
went away. But the world had changed vastly 
since her young days, and if those who represent- 
ed the grand knights and barons of centuries 
gone by did not look well to the sustaining of 
their honor, all the ancient landmarks of descent 
would be washed away by this continually rising 
tide of commonalty, before which many a noble 
house had already fallen and perished. Mr. 
Lyneton had done well, yery well, to lay his 
strong hand at once upon the evil and check it 
in its very outset. If others had done the same, 
instead of pelding to infirmity of purpose or 
pressure of circumstances, some names that she 
could mention would have a fairer escntcheon 
than they boasted now. 

It was a cold frosty morning, toward the mid- 
dle of March, when Aunt Hildegarde took her 
niece away. No sunshine to light up the dreary, 
neglected old garden, or to lie with golden touch 
on the crumbling, many -gabled mansion of 
Lyneton Abbots. And though it was noon-time, 
the gray mists poured down from the hills, and 
the wind moaned dismally through the church- 
yard yew-trees, as if with a sound of fare- 
well. Gwendoline Lyneton might keep back 
the tears from her eyes, but she felt them at her 
heart, as she said good-bye to Jeanie there at the 
old stone gate-way, the moss-bearded griffins 
looking down upon them meanwhile with grave, 
doubtful faces, as if they too knew, but would 
not tell, now much might come to pass before 
this farewell were changed for Jeanie's welcome 
home again. 

But it was all for the best. As Gwendoline 
Lyneton and her brother stood there under the 
old gate- way, bearing in their memories Jeanie's 
quiet, peaceful look as she waved a farewell to 
them and the old home, they felt as if the bitter- 
est pain of parting must be to themselves, who 
were left behind, not to her who was going forth 
to new joys, treading they thought on the thresh- 
old of a happier, brighter life than she oould ever 
\ havQ \lxvo\«tv uv xViaX ^^fecVoA^^ N^^\5,<i» It would 
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all come right. It was all for the best. Be- 
sides, Jeanie had seemed so content to go. Ear- 
nestly as Gwendoline looked into her face, she 
read there no other regret than any loving heart 
. might feel in parting even for a little while from 
the home where all its love is gathered np, to 
which all its memories belong. And with this 
thought they were fain to cheer themselves as 
they turned and went back' to the old house, 
which seemed so empty now that Jeanie was 
away. 

Mrs. Beresford set off to Grantford the same 
day, leaving Rose to keep Gwendoline and her 
brother company for a few weeks longer. 

Rose was quite glad to stay. She loved change, 
even if it was from the dullness of a second-rate 
country town to the scarcely less monotonous 
current of life in an old-fashioned country house, 
where a chance visitor seldom came to bring any 
tidings of how the world went on outside. She 
felt as if she had used up all the life in those quiet 
rooms at Grantford, where Mrs. Beresford, not 
being possessed of large means, had been obliged 
to deny herself and her daughter many even of 
the sober gayeties which of right belonged to 
people in their rank of life. They were unable 
to keep much company, or to go out oflen into 
society, or indeed to launch into any expenses 
which might trench upon the limited income of 
an oflScer*s widow. Here, at any rate, there 
would be new faces to look at, and new characters 
to study, and the oddities of the village people to 
laugh at or imitate,' and perhaps a ball or a con- 
cert at Oresbridge now and then by way of a 
change, or an exceedingly quiet dinner-party 
among some of the county families of the neigh- 
borhood. Enough at any rate to keep her from 
utter stagnation until May, when she was to spend 
a month in London, and then possibly take a turn 
at the sea-side, or run over for a few weeks to her 
friends in Dublin, where there was always plenty 
of change and gayety. 

Between Gwendoline Lyneton and Rose 
Beresford there could never be any thing but the 
merest surface friendship. One, intense of na- 
ture, quiet, self-contained ; the other, exquisite- 
ly graceful in her shallowness, they could only 
touch each other in the pleasant courtesies of 
social life. Rose was a very bright companion, 
with a ready quickness of perception which could 
at once adapt itself to varying moods and tem- 
pers. She had the tact sometimes not given to 
much finer, more generous natures than her own, 
of knowing when to speak and when to be si- 
lent. And for this Gwendoline was glad to 
have her stay at the Manor House. She was a 
pleasant companion for Mr. Lyneton. She 
would in some sort fill up the void caused by 
Jcanie*s absence. Gwendoline knew well enough 
that she herself could never stand in Jeanie's 
place to her brother. Reserved, controlled by 
nature as well as habit, she could not unbend 
freely and reveal all her wealth of affection as 
Jeanie, younger and less tried, could do. And 
then a sister's love, faithful and tender though 
bo bad proved it to be, was not like a daughter's. 



Perhaps in bitter need and trial Gwendoline 
Lyneton could have done more for her brother 
than that fair young- daughter of his ; in the or- 
dinary needs of home life not so much. 

This was not her fault. Since Maurice Dem-» 
eron went abroad, six years ago, her life had 
been one long hiding away of the love which 
might not tell itself out in word or deed, which 
could only trust and be patient. Few could live 
a life like that, and be always ready for the 
pleasant affectionateness of home intercourse. 
Faith, that had to believe so much, and trust, 
which strove to hold fast through so many long 
years of waiting, must needs write their story 
sometimes on a face whose habitual expression 
was one of grave, quiet patience. That told the 
secret of many a lonely hour spent by Gwendo- 
line Lyneton in the old house by the church- 
yard; when, too proud to tell to others the 
thoughts which yet she could not wholly bid 
away, she thought them out in a solitude where 
none could be saddened by any tears they 
brought. She could be enough for herself 
always. Enough for the needs of others she 
could not always be. 

And that was why she wished Rose Beresford 
to stay. Not that the young girl's graceful, 
shallow nature could yield any satisfying com- 
panionship to her own, so strong in its quietness, 
so quiet in its strength, but that Rose's playful 
ways, and Rose's sweet voice, and Rose's merry 
raillery, always sparkling, but never wounding, 
might serve to gladdbn her brother's solitude 
when Jeanie was far away. 

Jeanie, who was even#iow speeding along 
with Aunt Hildegarde to the great city of Lon- 
don. No hand to fold Gwendoline's in its ten- 
der clasp to-night, no lips to touch her own in 
that good-night kiss, which was now for the first 
tiiie missed between them. Yet it was their 
own doing that the young girl had gone away 
— their own doing that for four long weeks — 
perhaps longer than that — she must listen to 
Rose Beresford's sparkle of merriment and non- 
sense, and bend her own rich mind to the level 
of that pretty frivolity which, though it might 
amuse for an hour or two, or serve to pass away 
a lopely evening now and then, or cheer up Mr. 
Lyneton when he came in weary and anxious 
with his many business cares, would soon grow 
burdensome when it had to be borne with day 
after day and week ^fter week. 

Already the old Lyneton pride had begun to 
exact its stint of self-denial. Gwendoline Lyne- 
ton might have to pay a bitterer orice for it still 
before all its work was done. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

That long day, the first day of Jeanie' s ab- 
sence, wore away, and the shadows of night 
gathered Toui\.d ^JqovjiX.^ «cAl ^^5^ ^x.'ar^ -^^^^c^^ 
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whose Blender twigs the little leaflets were Just 
. swelling np, only waiting for April sunshine to 
smootk oat all their folded treasures, and kiss 
them into green beantj. And &r off upon the 
eastern sky conld be seen the red glow of many 
a flaming tongne, shot np by the furnaces of the 
Bellona iron works, where Hugh Deeping had 
been toiling hard all day. 

But not toiling with the spring and energy 
which had kept him np for so many weeks past. 
He was sad at heart that day, for the strange 
coldness of the look which Miss Ljmeton had 
had cast upon him from those quiet gray eyes 
of hers the day before. For there was no mis- 
taking that look, the sudden chill of pride and 
scorn which had seemed to freeze all the gen- 
tleness out of her face when she canght sight 
of Hugh returning Jeanie's wistful greeting. 

Somebody or something hatl ruffled Miss 
Lyneton's usual calmness; and, once ruffled, 
Hugh Deeping felt she would not easily forget 
or foigire. That look had stung him very 
much, though he could not guess its meaning, 
nor why it had been cast upon him. It was 
a look no brave and honorable man could 
meekly bear without demanding the wherefore of 
its cold rebuke. Nay, even worse than rebuke, 
for rebuke would imply some charge, which 
might be met and repelled, at any rate explained ; 
but this told simply of a lofty indifference, 
which neither asked nor cared for explanation 
or reconciliation. 

What had he done that any one should dare 
to look upon him with a glance which held so 
much of scorn as that ? Was he not noble, 
upright, and honorable, though no very courtly 
ancestors had given him their name and degree, 
though he had to toil patiently enough day by 
day with his own right hand and tired brain, to 
win the living which others inherited with tfo 
care or pain of theirs ^ Did that give them any 
right, though, to look down upon him ? Did that 
make him less worthy to seek and hold their fa- 
vor ? Besides, had he done any thing that he 
was afraid for Miss Lyneton or her brother to 
know ? Were not his liands white from all stain 
of bribe or falseness ; whiter in that way, perhaps, 
than many which would have scorned to clasp 
them ? Had he wronged these people in any way, 
or defrauded them in aught of their due ? In- 
deed, had he not rather given much more than 
their due, laboring many a:;;i hour not for reward 
but love ? Had he not given them the best be 
could give of time, and energy, and thought ? 
Why, then, must he meet a look like that, a look 
before which a base man might well cringe, 
but which no honest man need tamely brook ? 

These thoughts stirred Hugh's heart as he 
plodded patiently on in that little counting- 
house at the Bellona iron works, amid the din 
of the hammers .and the clanking of feet upon 
metal-plated floors. And they vexed him bit- 
terly enough, for the hasty spirit within him 
was not yet taught to endure quietly, and wait 
patientljr. Hagh had much to learn, and he 
might bare to learn it in quite new and un- 



I looked-for ways, before he was at all fit for tlint 

I high standing-place toward' which he labored 

now; before he could teach others the true 

wisdom, and teU them, out of his own sad yet 

lofty life, how to rule their own. 

So that was a weary day for him. And 
wearily enough, too, it passed for Miss Lyneton, 
there in the crumbling old Manor House of Lyne- 
ton Abbots, so quiet now that Jeaniea voice was 
no longer heard in it. There was many a 
lingering thought that day for Jeanie, many an 
unspoken wish for her coming home again. 
Only for Bose's sake Gwendoline was obliged to 
appear cheerful, and hide away any private 
regret under, at least, the outward garb of pleas- 
ant social intercourse. It was no new thing for 
Gwendoline to do that. So much of her life 
had to be lived alone that she had learned to be 
silent over it, and not vex others with any sad- 
ness it might bring, 

Bose was trying the new song which she had 
brought from Oresbridge the day before. There 
was a syren-like sweetness about Bose Beres- 
ford's voice whe she sang; such rich, luring 
music. It seemed to tell out so much love and 
longing, so much glow and passion which a na- 
ture like hers, bright, shallow, unreflective, could 
never have fel t for itself. Like many who charm 
the public by sweet melody, or stirring oratory, 
she awakened thoughts in others which had 
never touched her own heart, and gave them 
the key to a life whose beauty and richness her 
own could never reach. She would sing the 
simplest little song with a tenderness and pathos 
which brought tears to t^ listener's eye ; and 
then, almost before the las^^tones had died out, 
she would chase those tears away by some 
li£^t strain, or turn them into laughter by the 
wildest, merriest, sauciest comic song, full of 
archness and humor ; to be in its turn replaced 
by some wail of passionate lament, whose sweet 
words called up in all hearts but hers who. 
uttered them, feelings there is no name for. 

Miss Lyneton wondered sometimes, how, 
thinking so little, Bose Beresford could express 
so much ; how a soul whose capacities were of 
the feeblest, could give speech to passion which 
never stirred it ; while those whose lives were 
lived with real, true earnestness and passion 
which was more than seeming, could find no 
words to tell it, could only brood over it in 
dumb impatience. 

Suddenly Bose stopped and wheeled round 
upon the music-stool, until she faced Miss Lyne- 
ton, who was sitting at the table by the lamp, 
busy with her usual evening work of etching 
designs from the old illuminated missals. It 
was work which progressed slowly to-night, 
though, for Gwendoline was too sad to be very 
industrious. 

** Miss Lyneton, was not that gentleman we 
met yesterday Mr. Deeping? I mean, the 
gentleman who was coming toward the town 
just as we were turning, into the Lyneton Ab- 
bots road. I just happened to look up as he 
\ was passing \\iQ i^Ttvag<^ ct.\i<^\\^^xx^\. Wxiqw 
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ihe step again. An awkw&rd step, too. Mr. 

Deeping certainly did not pay diligent heed to 
the instractions of the dancing-master in his 
younger days." 

Gwendoline drew herself up slightly, and her 
lips were pressed together somewhat tighter than 
was their wont. But that might he because she 
had not sketched to her own satisfaction the 
head of the old monk who was bending oyer his 
rosary. 

''Yes, we did meet Mr. Deeping as we were 
leaying Oresbridge. I did not think you knew 
him.'* 

'* Oh I I don't possess the honor of his ac* 
quaintance,'* replied Bose, just shaking her head 
saucily enough to make all the dark curls quiver 
into brilliance as they caught the lamp-light on 
their glossy rings. *' I was never considered 
to be a person of vexy lofty aspirations, or much 
given to reaching beyond my own station, but 
still I should not exactly care to choose my 
friends from among the clerks of the Bellona 
iron works, which very distinguished position 
I understand Mr. Deeping has the honor to sus- 
tain at the j^resent time. But, you know, wo 
had our room^ for the county- ball this week at 
a Mrs. M^alliuson's on the Grosmont Boad, 
whose husband keeps an Italian warehouse, as 
she calls it, but a meal and bacon shop, as I 
should call it, which we never found out until 
the fly drove up to the place, to our great dis- 
gust. Because, who could ever think that No. 
19 Qrosmont Road, which might be a residence 
fit for a duchess, would turn out a repository for 
meal and bacqn ? Of course we stayed, because 
it '"was too late to make a change ; and really 
w^j*i^e very comfortable — so much so, that I 
should not object, to go there .another time. 
And it seems this young Mr. Deeping lodges 
there ; so, you see, we could not help hearing a 
little about him, more e^ecially as Mrs. Mal- 
linson has a remarkable gift in conversation, 
and such a taste in cultivating it, too !" 

Still that same compressed mouth, still that 
haughty raising of the head, as Miss Lyneton 
worked on at the old monk and his rosary. 
Bose thought it was Miss Lyneton's way to be 
very quiet. Perhaps she was feeling rather 
gloomy to-night, on account of Jeanie's de- 
parture ; and so the young lady rattled on more 
vivaciously than ever, for it was a peculiarity 
of Bose Beresford's constitution that when other 
people were silent or moody she became more 
animated. 

" Yes. Mrs. Mallinson really is a remark- 
able wo^ian. I only wish you could have had 
the honor of her acquaintance, Miss Lyneton — 
a regular peripatetic philosopher, for she does 
her talking as she walks round and dusts the 
things with her pocket-handkerchief. And such 
a peculiar habit of sniffing, or snuffing— I don't 
just know what is the proper word to use. It 
is clearly impossible to forget that sniff when 



and grimaces, put in by way of a ^[nish, whea 
she has come to the end of one of her long 
periods." ^^^ 

And , Bose imitated Mrs. Mallinson V dis- 
tinctive peculiarity with such laughable acciv> 
ra^y that even Mr. {^yneton himself was com- 
pelled to relax into a smile, and Gwendoline 
found it difficult, gloomy as were her thoughts, 
to keep a grave face. Certainly, when all 
other means of getting a livelihood failed, Miss 
Beresford might realize a competency by the 
exercise of that imitative faculty of hers, it was 
QO truly marvellous. 

" But a good-hearted wonian, top, in her way, 
if only she was not so fond of talking. Yqu 
never know when she means to glv« over if 
once she begins. She seems to know every 
thing about every body, and as she is most 
liberal in distributing her knowledge, you can 
imagine to what a length she is led out some- 
times. Quite a manual of useful information, 
I should say, for any one who wished to write 
a history of the manners and customs of Ores- 
bridge; for nobody does any thing there, I 
should imagine, without letting her know about 
it. And she has a most motherly interest in 
' Mr» Deeping, or rather, I should say,, a mother- 
in-lawly interest, as my own power of observa- 
tion enabled me to detect." 
. Under any other circumstances MissL^rnetoa 
would have disdained to betray the slightest in- 
terest in a mere string of remarks bearing upon 
the personal affidrs of strangers; people, too, 
of a station so far beneath her own. Now, how- 
ever, there was a certain proud satisfaction in 
hearing of Mr. Deeping's commonplace sur- 
roundings, since it served still further to justify 
the decided step which had been taken in re- 
moving Jeanie from any further association 
wyth him. And there .was the real Lyneton 
hauteur in her voice as she replied — 

''And so I suppose this Mrs. Mallinson 
treated you to an epitome of Mr. Deeping's 
family matters and arrangements, since she 
seems so well qualified to give information of 
that nature ?" 

''Exactly, that was the veiy thing she did. 
I do believe she told me every thing about him, 
past, present, and to come. But she -was drawn 
out, you know, to enter into particulars, because 
the young man was considerate enough to give 
up his sitting-room for our accommodation, 
and join Mrs. Mallinson and her daughter in 
the back parlor, a truly elegant apartment, 
where the leisure time of the family appears to 
Ve spent. Though I don't imagine, after all, 
that the change involved any very groat self- 
denial on Mr. Deeping's part ; for among other 
little interesting items of information, Mrs. 
Mallinson gave us to understand that he cherish- 
ed a preference for her daughter, the fair-faced 
Matilda, sole heiress of the meal and bacon re- 
pository. And for her part she would not take 
it at sdl amiss if tlik^ ^q»'q:^%^^<(s^^ ^a^^sc^S^^^. 
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like iron for getting a yonng man on in the 
world. It came a long waj before the minis- 
tiy, which she m^ht make free to tell us Sarah 
Matilda had once some thoughts of taking an 
interest in." 

And Rose, who dearly lored a little fan at 
the expense of other people's pecaliarities, pnt 
on Mrs. Mallinson's brisk nasal twang, and 
tossed her glossj cnrls after the manner of the 
scarlet fuchsias in Mrs. Mallinson*s best cap, 
and finished off with that good ladj^s resonant 
sniff of approbation, lateral twists and upheavals 
included — a most mirth-provoking exhibition. 
But indeed it was a long time since she had 
met with such an original as Mrs. Mallinson, 
such an admirable subject for imitation and 
playful, harmless raillery. 

" So you .see, poor young man,'* she con- 
tinued, " we did not put him to any very seri- 
ous discomfort when we turned him out of his 
sitting-room for a few hours. Nay, I believe, 
if the truth could be known, he sincerely thank- 
ed us in his heart of hearts for throwing him 
more completely into the fascinating com- 
panionship of the fair Sarah Matilda. Because 
when I happened to see him a second time, and 
was so impressed with his personal appearance, 
at least the reverse aspect of it, as to recognize 
him yesterday, lie was standing behind his lady- 
love at the piano in the back parlor, a forty- 
guinea piano, Miss Lyneton, as Mrs. Mallinson 
informed us, bought as soon as ever Sarah 
Matilda left school, that her practice mightn't 
run off; because, you see, practice is a thing 
that runs o^ so soon ; there's nothing that runs 
off so soon as practice, particularly the high 
notes, which she takes beautiful, does Sarah 
Matilda, if only she wasn't so nervous. And 
she was looking up into Mr. Deeping's face so 
sweetly — oh ! so very sweetly. Beally I could 
never hope by any poor words of mine to make 
you understand how very sweetly she was look- 
ing up into his face. It was quite overpower- 
ing ! I don't wonder that the poor young man 
surrendered at discretion before the magic of a 
glance like that. You know, the door happen- 
ed to be open as we went up stairs to dress, and 
so I saw the whole of the interesting perform- 
ance. People ought not to have their back- 
parlor doors open when they stand in such veiy 
endearing relations to each other. It is too 
tantalizing, it is indeed !" 

And then the indefatigable little mimic twist- 
ed her pretty head on <me side, and looking up 
to an imaginary Mr. Deeping, imitated Sarah 
Matilda's boarding-school smile,, and the pol- 
ished provincial accents in which, when Hugh, 
thoroughly wearied out, had got to the end of 
some tedious musical performance, she would 
remark — 

" Oh I pray don't give over yet, Mr. Deeping. 
That is so sweetly pretty, and I do so enjoy a 
bass voice. I'm sure I've said over and over 
again if there's one thing I like better than 
/mother, it is a good bass voice. Now haven't 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

But this time Rose Beresford's mimicry did 
not produce a smile. Mr. Lyneton and his sis- 
ter exchanged glances which betrayed any thing 
but an amused appreciation of their young 
guest's imitative faculties, nor was she encour- 
aged that evening to any further development 
of them. 

Presently Mr. Lyneton went away into the 
library, where, had Rose listened, she might 
have heard him walking up and down for the 
next half-hour. A most unusual thing for him 
to do there, for his walking exercise was gener- 
ally confined to that path by the old moulder- 
ing stone wall, where the mosses were blooming 
now so greenly, and the lichens staining it with 
many a patch of brown and gold. When he 
went into the library.it was almost always for a 
quiet spell of reading in that great easy-chair 
by the fire, RoUo outstretched at "his feet. 

Gwendoline heard him, though, and she knew 
what was vexing him into that restless pacing 
to and fro. Gwendoline still sat by the table, 
putting stroke after stroke to the monk's head, 
which was nearly finished now — a quaint, grave- 
looking old fellow, with a face somewhat like 
Abbot Siward's, a face which might be trusted 
for betraying no secrets, which would never tell 
by smile or frown any thing that had better be 
kept quiet. Gwendoline's lips were tightly 
pressed together still, and the level brows were 
bent over the quiet gray eyes, which had a cold 
gleam in them now, like that which had puz- 
zled Hugh Deeping so much the day before. 
For all the rest she was as calm as ever. Rose 
Beresford might have been ridiculing some' one 
at the antipodes, for any interested notice which 
was taken of her playful nonsense. 

Miss Lyneton had great self-control. It be- 
longed to the family. Her mother's pride and 
her father's firmness blended in her own strong 
nature. There was scarcely any passion or 
emotion which she could not, if she chose, shut 
down and keep tightly hidden away beneath an 
exterior of perfect quietness and courtesy. But 
very bitter thoughts were brooding in her heart 
all the time, thoughts which only an honorable 
and truth-loving nature can know, when both 
truth and honor have been shamelessly set at 
naught. Much bitterer thoughts than those 
which had stirred her when on the ball night 
she stood by the fire in that oriel-room, draw- 
ing on her white gloves, waiting for the carriage 
to come round and take them to the Oresbridge 
Assembly Rooms. 

Her scorn had been roused then, when she 
knew that Hugh Deeping had been trying to 
win Jeanie's affection, that he had so far forgot- 
ten the immeasurable distance which separated 
them as to dream of joining his interests 
with theirs. But it was only scorn, touched 
perhaps with surprise and pity that the young 
man should so grievously overstep his position, 
and presume upon the kindness which had been 
shown him. "NoNfi Yiex \xi^\^a>\oTv^«A ^xvc\Q,d. 
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It was ignorance or presumption no longer 
against which she had to defend her niece, bnt 
falseness and duplicity. He had been amusing 
himself with Jeanie while he was bound to an- 
other. That pleasant face and frank, outspoken 
manner of his covered a false heart. She could 
almost have despised herself for haying been so 
far deceived by them as to have reached out a 
friendly hand and lifted him for a little season 
from his low belongings to companionship with 
people whose finer tastes and more cultivated 
minds he seemed able to appreciate. Ah I these 
Idw-bom people, there was no trusting them, 
these people whose ancestry had been swept to- 
gether from the lanes and by-waya of plebeian- 
ism, who had no old memories to be faithful to, 
no honorable name to keep sacred from stain 
of unworthy deed, and hand«it down, a pure and 
spotless heritage, to those who should bear it 
after them. 

Falseness and duplicity, the very sins which 
the old Lynetons had always hated so, which 
none had ever dared or ever should dare to 
charge upon them. There was no forgiving of 
deceit, no bringing back again, even to distant 
toleration, of any one whose heart bore that 
black stain. Perhaps she might in time have 
pardoned the too lofty aspirations of an obscure 
counting-house clerk, who, dazzled by a little 
attention from those above him in rank, and 
fascinated, may be, by Jeanie's kindly manner, 
which sometimes went almost too far for the 
Lyneton reserve, had been drawn into an in- 
discreet freedom, and tempted to seek so much 
more than was his due ; but meanness and false- 
hood she could never forgive, nor should any 
one who dealt in them ever have welcome to the 
old house at Lyneton Abbots again. 

So Gwendoline thought to herself as she sat 
there by the lamp, working on at the monk's 
head until it was quite finished ; that reverent, 
bended head which scarce seemed to have a 
thought save for the telling of its beads. She 
listened patiently enough to Rose's playful badi- 
nage, answering it now and then, when answer 
seemed needful, in a voice which, if not quite 
so light, told as little of deep or painful feeling. 
Only by the cold gleam in her eyes, and the 
sometimes harsher bend of the level brows, 
could any one guess at the brooding thoughts 
within. 

By and by she made an excuse for leaving 
Miss Beresford, and went to her own room, the 
dormer - windowed room, with its black oak 
wainscoting and curiously-carved old-fashioned 
furniture ; the room where her mother died, the 
room where she so often came to read Maurice 
Demeron's letters. 

They were all there now, letters reaching over 
five long years of separation and suspense, care- 
fully wrapped together in one of the partitions 
of that inlaid writing-table which had belonged 
to the first Mrs. Lyneton. Sometimes, when 
Jeanie and her brother were out, Gwendoline 
would come up into this room and read them aW 
over from the beginning. Bright, pleasant, in- ^ 



telligent letters they were, such as might be read 
out aloud to any one, well expressed, well put 
together ; just the picture of his e^ry-day life, 
with here and there a clever hit at some fashion- 
able foible, or a chance remark, which showed a 
keen, quick appreciation of character ; all these 
put aside toward the close for questions about 
the old home at Lyneton Abbots, and the friends 
ho still remembered there. Nothing romantic 
or sentimental in them, nothing either deeply 
reflective or philosophical, just friendly, every- 
day letters. But Gwendoline knew where, in 
many a seeming idle sentence, to find the sweet 
under-meaning which brought her sometimes so 
much gladness. Her own true heart held the 
magic tincture which, dropped upon those com- 
mon words, turned them into fine gold. 

There would not be many more of those letters 
now. Only five months and Maurice Demeron 
would be home again. She had been very &ith- 
ful. Not once in all those years had she been 
to him untrue, even in thought or wish. Not 
in vain had he trusted one of the proud Lynetons 
of Lyneton Abbots, knowing that they were 
never false to any who believed in them. The 
constancy of the olden knights and ladies, who 
in generations past had lived so purely, and loved 
so truly, was not outlived in their descendants. 
They, too, could love as truly, and wait as patient-, 
ly. Yes, and if needs be, die as fearlessly, too ; 
for the Lynetons were ever faithful, even unto 
death. Coming home again, Maurice Demeron 
would find all that he had left five years ago ; 
love not dimmed from its first bright steadfast- 
ness, trust not worn out for all these years of 
cruel waiting and suspense. . And if those cheeks 
had lost a little of their young roundness, and .if 
those still gray eyes had a sadder look, and if 
the pale brown hair was folded over a brow 
wMch bore here and there the faintest touch of 
care, it was thought of him which had done it all. 
Surely he should love her not the less for any of 
these things, but only more, for the story of 
patient waiting which they told. 

But it was not to read these letters, nor to 
quicken any sweet memories which they might 
hold, that Gwendoline Lyneton came up into her 
own room to-night. Though they lay so near 
that she need but stretch out her hand to unlock 
the old-fashioned writing-table, and unloose them 
from their silken band, they lay there untouched. 
No thought of them served to clear away the 
cloud from Miss Lyneton's brow, or to smooth 
out the lines of quiet scorn, which, now that none 
was near to note them, wrote themselves more 
plainly upon her face. 

That playful mimicry of Rose Beresford's had 
done its bitter work. Her • idle words, spoken 
without thought or purpose, j ust out of the empti- 
ness of a shallow heart, would put sadness enough 
by and by into at least one life ; put much more 
than sadness into it, something whose traces 
would not so easily pass away. Nay, perhaps 
they would make that life etuiVjl «& ^^Vssc9j^^'^^ 
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far off with great horror, tbatking God that she 
was not so deeply stained, that she at least had 
never done any thing to make her friends ashamed 
of her, or to stir in their loving hearts one 
thought of pain. 

Rose Beresford had often amused herself in 
that way before. Most likely she would often do 
so again. For she dearly loved, as she said, to 
make fun of people, to take off their little odd- 
ities, and hold them np to ridicule with a delicate 
playfulness which no one could ever be harsh 
enough to rebuke, it was so very bright and grace- 
ful. Indeed, Rose would not have been half so 
popular'among her fHends, she would not have 
won so much flattelry, or been so eagerly sought 
after, but for that amusing gift of hers, that 
power of reproducing; with such humorous facili- 
ty, the laughable side of life, seizing the merest 
little accidental peculiarity, and imitating it with 
all the added charm of exaggeration. 

It was quite a gift, every one said ; though 
while thoy watched her display it, an unspokeii 
fear lurked behind all their laughter, lest some 
day that delicate satire might be turned upon 
themselres, and they in their turn provoke a 
smile, or have some little pet oddity of theirs 
used to finish off one of Rose's playful sallies. 

No need to follow Miss Lyneton through all 
the thoughts which Rose's idle words had roused. 
Rose knew well enough they were but idle 
wotds. She had only spoken them to move a 
passing smile, to stir her friend out of what she 
thought was a gloomy mood, consequent upon 
Jeanie's departure. It was just her way of 
amusing herself, nothing more than tliat; and 
she would have laughed a merry, musical laugh, 
had any one ventured to tell her that mischief 
could lurk in words so lightly spoken, or that the 
gleam of an unsheathed sword might have been 
less dangerous than that playful sporting with 
untruth which she loved so well. 

After a little while, though quite long enough 
for Miss Beresford to have almost forgotten 
that brief episode of harmless nonsense, Gwen- 
doline came down stairs again to the oriel-room, 
and went through her duties as hostess as calm- 
ly and courteously as though nothing had ever 
occurred to ruffle her usual composure. 

With the Lyneton people actions ever follow- 
ed closely upon purposes. There was never 
much hesitation or delay over any thing they 
had to do, when once the need for doing it was 
clearly seen. That same evening Mr. LyAeton 
and his sister had a short consultation in the li- 
brary, while Rose Beresford amused herself with 
some pretty piece of fancy-work, and wrote a 
very charming letter to one of her friends in 
Ireland, detailing at length the account of the 
Oresbridge county ball, with the various little 
flirtations wliich she had noticed during the 
evening ; also particularising the most elegant 
costumes, among which Miss Lyneton's, a rose- 
colored crape, with magnificent point lace on the 
sleeves and bosom, had struck her as being re- 
mirkahly striking. And Miss Jeanie Lyneton, 
sa innocent Mtde conntry maiden, in white mus- 



lin and frosted ivy-leaves, had looked very 
pretty too, but not striking at all; no style 
about her, only a sort of May-dew and rosebud 
f^shness, which would very soon wear off. And 
then Rose described the gentlemen with such 
playful raillery, and so many saucy hits at their 
divers peculiarities and identities, that the lady 
to whom the letter was addressed said, when 
she received it, that such a correspondent as 
Rose Beresford was worth half a score physicians' 
prescriptions for nervousness and lowness of 
spirits. 

Next morning, the morning of the day on 
which Hugh Deeping came to the Manor House 
to assist in making up the accounts, and pre- 
paring a statement of expenses, a note was sent 
to his address in Grosmont Road, enclosing the 
amount of his salary up to the end of the year. 
Also stating that, in consequence of recent un- 
pleasant circumstances, Mr. Deeping's services 
would no longer be required at Lyneton Abbots. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HnoH had been working with extra diligence 
that day at the Bellona iron works. Indeed', 
ever since his meeting with Miss Lyneton and 
her sister three days ago, he had been ^' going at 
it,"^ as his fellow-clerks said, with almost frantic 
energy. He felt he must have some safety-valve 
for the anxiety which was gnawing at him aH 
the more cruelly because he could not call him- 
self to account for any misdemeanor grave enough 
to have merited such punishment. One thing; 
however, was certain, he had not grieved Jeanie. 
His offense, whatever it might be, hadtiot turn- 
ed her heart against him. Her look w4ien they 
met that afternoon, just at the bend of the Lyne- 
ton Abbots road,, if lacking the bright'cheeifnl- 
ness which he generally used to find in it, spoke 
of neither rebuke nor coldness. 

And while ' Hugh could believe in Jeanie'6 
Steadfastness — while he could persuade himself 
that she was true to him, he did not care though 
all the world besides were up in arms against 
him. He had still one sure resting-place, what- 
ever came to pass. * There was still one who 
would believe in him for what he was, not for 
what slander or misrepresentation made' him 
seem to be. Hugh felt as if he could bear any 
thing, and go through any amount of disagreea- 
bleness, and have any sort of odium cast upon 
him, and come out of it all at last brave and 
bright as ever, if only Jeanie Lyneton kept true 
to him, if only she would trust him that he was 
a noble and honorable man. 

If Jeanie played him false, why, then he 
would give up at once. It would be no use be- 
lieving in any body after that. He would go 
away altogether, set off to New Zealand, Austra-. 
lia, Gm^nland, anywhere where nobody knew 
him — where he could do as he liked, and be as 
wild as he chose, and lead a reckless, care-for- 
nobody \\ie, «inA ^ot^eXi \3cia\. laa Viad ever loved^ 
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and trusted, and been deceived, as tbonaands of 
his fellow-men, just as foolish as himself, had 
loved and tnsted, and then foand themselves 
deceived. Then it woald certainly be no nse 
trying any more. All would indeed be over. 
He would shake bands with his hopes, and pur- 
poses, and good resolutions, say good-bye to 
them, and set his face resolutely toward a grand 
heroic despair. 

But until then there was no need for such ex- 
treme measures. He would not have very long to 
wait. Only until Saturday afternoon, the time 
for going to Lyneton Abbots, when perhaps he 
might see Jeanie alone, and hear from her if 
any thing had gone wrong. At any rate, if it 
was any thing serious, Mr. Lyneton would tell 
him, and, at least, give him the opportunity of 
explaining himself, if offense had been given. 
Perhaps, after all, his uncomfortableness might 
only be the result of fancy. Miss Lyneton 
might have been annoyed by circumstances en- 
tirely unconnected with himself. And as un< 
lucky urchins who chance to be near an irritated 
master sometimes get blows which are not in- 
tended for them, so he might have received a 
cold, rebuking glance, whose real mission had 
been in quite another direction. At any rate, 
so long OS he had any duty to do, he would do 
it well, and wait patiently for the worst that 
could come after that. 

It was in this spirit, full of hardihood and de- 
termination, ready to hold up his face against 
all the world, and claim his rights as a man and 
a gentleman, that Hugh Deeping came home 
from the Bellona iron works on Saturday after- 
noon, and was confronted by Mrs. Midlinson, 
with the note from Lyneton Abbots. 

Mrs. Mallinson had not been quite so gracious 
to her lodger since the night of the county ball, 
when, instead of cheerfully availing himself of a 
whole long evening of uninterrupted intercourse 
with Sarah Matilda, he had made some excuse 
about a headache, or something of that sort, per- 
haps it might be hoarseness, Mrs. Mallinson 
could not exactly remember, and after just join- 
ing in with Sarah Matilda in one or two songs, 
had sallied out; neither of them knew where, 
and never made his appearance again until 
nearly bed-time. It was ungratefuL It was 
more than ungrateful, it wa^s xmgentlemanly. 
It was more than ungcntlemanly, it was rude, 
positively rude, and Mrs. Mallinson. could not 
have thought it of him, that he should so far 
have forgotten all the attention that had been 
paid him, and all the kindness that had been 
heaped upon him ever since he took the apart- 
ments, kindness which could not have been 
more^ unremitting even had the young man been 
her own son. She must say that she had never 
been quite able to get over it, and behave to him 
the same as before. People had feelings, and 
they had a right to have them considered. 
Mrs. Mallinson had had her misgivings about 
him for some time, though his handsome be- 
havior about giving up the sitting-room for 
the nse of Mrs. and Misa Beresford had rathet 



brought her round again; but she mnst say 
ever since that night of the county ball it had 
been all she could do to be civil, and she real- 
ly did not think she should ever ask him down 
stairs into the back parlor any more. Which 
would jio doubt be a loss to him by and by, 
though he was very much taken up just now 
with the great folks at Lyneton Abbots. For 
every one knew that sort of thing could not last. 
Mr. Lyneton only wanted to get a little more 
work out of him, and when the estate had got 
itself turned round, and could hold together a 
little longer, they would quietly dismiss him, 
and he would be glad enough of a little comfort- 
able friendly society in the back parlor. 

But no, she should not welcome him into the 
back parlor then. He might ei^joy himself as 
well as he could in the sitting-room up stairs,, 
all alone by himself, with his cup of tea and his 
baker's lump, as he had such a very great fancy 
for retirement It was well for people to learn 
wisdom by ei^perience sometimes, and if he did 
not care just now for invitations in to supper, 
there were other people who did, as he 
might have found out the night before, if he. 
had come down stairs and seen Mr. Beynolds 
so very attentive to ^XKh Matilda, and turning 
over her music, and paying her every respect, 
which was a great deal more than he had ever 
done. And there were other businesses too, 
quite as satisfactory as the iron business, and 
quite as good for getting a young man on in 
the world ; and for her part she could not see that 
a counting-house clerk was any such great thing 
after all, even if there was an advance of salary 
every quarter, which she very much doubted, 
or Mr. Deeping might be more liberal in his ex- 
penditure, and order a little something out of 
the shop now and then by way of relish instead 
of that baker's lump day after day and week aft- 
er week, even less thaxv a mechanic at three 
shillings a day would be content with. Mrs. 
Mallinson did not. understand such meanness, 
if there was an advance every quarter. 

So it was with no very gracious air that she 
gave Hugh the note which had been left by the 
trusty old servant-man from Lyneton Abbots. 

Hugh wisely delayed opening it until his 
landlady had left the room. It was a very 
stately, frigid note, grhn and pitiless as the old 
griffins who glared such stony defiance from the 
gate-way . at Lyneton Abbots. A check for so 
many pounds, certainly, many more thai\ he had 
earned, and many more l|han he intended to 
keep, though that extra half-year^s salary would 
have procui^ed many a little comfort for his 
mother and sister, and a fine succ^sion of del- 
icacies out of the shop, which might almost have 
brought Mrs. Mallinson round again, had Hugh's 
conduct on the night of the county ball not alien- 
ated him forever from her regards. No ex- 
planation^ either, of that cold rebuking look. 
Only a haughty reference to recent unpleasant 
circumstances, and a formal intimation that his 

SfttNlCft^ 'WO\]\'Ql ^*^^ X^\^ \^QJ0Sx^\^<\!»S2t^iVK^'akX'^ 
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Hugh read the letter again and again, as 
though any amount of reading cbnid make its 
meaning more palatable, or twist into a pleas- 
anter shape its harA, unwelcome message. 
And then he looked at the device upon the seal, 
pondered that oyer for a quarter of an hour. 
Hand and cross ; faith and action. The Ljne- 
tons were true to the last part of their motto, 
certainly. No lack of promptitude in action. 
Hugh thought they might -also have been as 
ready to trust. They might at any rate have 
believed in him as an honest man until they 
had proved him otherwise. 

So then that terrible look had not missed its 
mark when it fell upon him. That vague, un- 
defined feeling of un comfortableness which had 
haunted him ever since he encountered Miss 
Lyneton and Jeanie in the Lyneton Abbots 
road, had been a true herald of coming dis- 
aster. All was over now. No more pleasant 
evenings in the old Manor House, no more fire- 
side readings with Jeanie's sweet bright face 
turned toward his, yet turned away again with 
such qui<?k shyness when looks of his fell too 
earnestly upon it. No more talking to each 
other through the words of those quaint old 
poets, whose warm thoughts, blossomed into 
rhyme, had spoken theirs too. No more grave 
pleasant courtesy froni Miss Lyneton, courtesy 
given so frankly, yet with ever a lofty kindness 
which seemed to hold him far o^ No more 
walks with Mr. Lyneton, quiet afternden ^alks, 
in which so maiiy other things were discussed 
than the mere money-matters of the estate; 
when they talked of men and books and thoughts, 
and of the great world of life around them, and 
Hugh felt his mind quickened and his powers 
sharpened by friction, and his own thoughts kin- 
dled into clearness and activity by beingdiscuss- 
ed with one who could both appreciate and 
question them. All this over, and why ? 

Yes, why ? That was what vexed Hugh even 
more than the cold, curt note. He was wronged 
and suspected when he had Ipoked for quite oth- 
er treatment. He had worked well for Mr. Lyne- 
ton. He had given him the best of his talents. 
He had reduced the tangled confusion of those 
old balance-sheets and statements to something 
like order. A few months more and the work 
would have been done, the estate righted again 
and put upon a sure footing; and all this chiefly 
through energy and perseverance of his. Having 
proved him so far, did Mr. Lyneton now begin 
to distrust him? Did he think that he had 
served him with the mere slippery service of a 
hireling, who only labored for pay, and not for 
loving interest? 

Or— and Hugh felt his cheeks grow angry-red 
at the thought — did Mr. Lyneton suppose /that 
he had cheated him in any ot the work that he 
had done? Did they thuk^hat these hands 
of his had been reached ou^to grasp more than 
their due ? Did Mr. Lyneton think that the 
man who had sat by his fireside and been treat- 
ed hjr him as a friend could meanly have taken 
advantage of bis conSdencCf and used that very 



trust to betray him ? Was this what Mr. Lyne- 
ton meant by ** recent unpleasant circum- 
stances ?" Was this, then, all that he had toil, 
ed for, to be dismissed as a cheat, turned away 
from his work without even an accusation, 
without the opportunity of defending himself or 
throwing back, so proudly as he could have 
thrown back, any slur which they might seek to 
cast upon his honor ? Was this the way of the 
old Lyneton people? Was this the kindness 
that high descent of theirs had taught them? 
Hugh Deeping thought those brave old knights 
who slept in St. Hilda's Church would not so 
have treated any man who had toiled for them 
as he had toiled for Mr. Lyneton. 

And Jeanie. Would she believe it ? Would 
she turn against him, too ? Jeanie, who he felt 
belonged to him, spite of all these puny barriers 
of caste and degree — plate-glass of convention, 
cold and hard, but which he felt with one strong 
blow he could shiver, and reach Qut his hand to 
take her for his own. Would they ever make 
her think that he whom she had trusted with 
her love could not be trusted with her father's 
gold ? Tried and found wanting in so small a 
thing as that, would she have faith in him for 
any thing higher ? 

f That thought settled Hugh. He could bear 
any thing else, but he could not bear that 
Jeanie should doubt him. 

Stay, that was not it — he never thought in 
his very heart that she would doubt him ; he 
thought he had that trust in her faithfulness 
which would hold him to her, however far they 
had been parted ; and he felt she had that trust 
in him which would not let her doubt. Only 
it angered him that she should even be tempted 
to doubt ; that even one passing suspicion should 
ever have leave to ruffle the perfect trust of 
which he always resolved to be worthy. They 
might think what they would of him. They 
might bring against him what slander they chose. 
They might thrust him out from his place 
among them, a place which themselves had giv- 
en him, with no seeking of his. All this he 
was willing to bear. It might wound him sorely ; 
it would not be a wound unto death. But they 
should never make her doubt him. He would 
at least clear himself to her, and keeping her 
love and trust still, all the rest was indeea of 
little worth. 

So Hugh Deeping set off there and then, with 
all these angry thoughts stirring and rankling 
in his heart, to Lyneton Abbots, there to demand 
what every true man has a right to demand, the 
reason why his character had been tarnished, 
and his honor stained. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Hugh Deeping felt veiy heroic as he went 
along that quiet country road, between the bud- 
ding hedge-rows, at whose roots bloomed many 
a purple patch of yiolet, and star-like cluster of 
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pale primrose ; where, too, had he looked, he bars and bolts were no( more strong than the 
might have found bright-e;ed daisies opening will of the strong man who had closed them 
their rosy-fringed lids, under green beds of against him. 

chick-weed, or side by side with the brave yellow | More angry than ever, Hugh retraced his steps 
buttercups, which never feared March frost, or to Oi-esbridge, back again to the provision-deal- 



shrank from its biting winds. 

But Hugh never looked for them. 



He was 



er's shop, and the cheap-fine sitting-room, with 
its perfume of coffee and smoked hams. Ho 



thinking all the way how he should confront felt completely mortified and humiliated. He 
old Mr. Lyneton with the fearless grandeur of j had set off to Lyneton Abbots full of such a 
innocence; liow he would make him feel, shut | noble scorn, ready to defend himself with bitter, 
in as he was by that stately pride of bis, that i burning eloquence against false accusation and 
he, too, Hugh Deeping, was a man, and a gen- cruel injustice ; ready to throw down the gauntlet 
tleman, in virtue of the gentle soul, as true a before Mr. Lyneton, daring that stately old man 



patent of nobility as a name crusted with the 
mould of antiquity, an'd sculptured on graves 
over which the damps of half a thousand ydars 
had fallen. What worth was there in all the 
world save the worth of clean hands and an 
honest heart ? Taking these, you took from a 
man what no Norman blood and no lofty nanne 
could give him, the right to be called one of 
God Almighty's gentlemen. And these Mr. 
Lyneton had tried to take from him, and these 
lie would never give up, these he would fight 
for to the last. They belonged to him, the 
poor counting-house clerk, with a right as clear 
and unquestionable as that by which the proud- 
est baron in England held his ancestral acres. 
And sooner should that proudest baron wander 
forth from his home, beggared and defenseless, 
with no longer a foot of ground to call his own, 
or one of all those countless menials of his to 
give him daily bread, than he, Hugh Deeping, 
should yield up one iota of his honor, or one 
fraction of that brave independence which, as 
yet, he had never, by dishonest word or deed, 
lost the right to wear. 

Thinking such thoughts as these, he arrived, 
in no very calm or collected frame of mind, at 
Lyneton Abbots. The gray -headed serving- 
man received him courteously enough, and ush- 
ered him into' the library, where his Saturday 
afternoon business was usually transacted. 

Mr. Lyneton was out, the old man said, in re- 
ply to Hugh's first inquiry. 

Then could he see Miss Lyneton ? 

The man disappeared, and presently brought 
back a message that his mistress was engaged, 
and could not speak with Mr. Deeping. 

Might he see Miss Lyneton 's niece, then ? 

To which the old man replied that Miss Jeanie 
was not at home. She had gone to L(>ndon the 
day before with Miss Hildegarde Lyneton, and 
was not expected to return for some weeks. And 
having given that information, he held the 



to mar by even thought or suspicion of blame 
aught that he had done. And after having 
poured out all this tori*ent of indignation, and 
crushed his aristocratic dcfamer by the sublime 
force of innocence, he should return and face all 
the world with a braver front than ever, feeling 
himself more of a man because of the very bitter- 
ness of the strife which he had been compelled 
to wage. 

But instead of any thing of this kind, instead 
of quitting the presence of his injurers with the 
proud consciousness of triumphant innocence, 
he found himself simply flattened down beneath 
an extinguisher of cold contempt, his explanations 
not listened to, himself not even allowed the op- 
portunity of presenting them, to say nothing of 
following them up by any burning words of scorn 
and indignation. He wished he had been firm ; 
ho wished he had insisted upon an interview with 
Mr. or Miss Lyneton, and poured out upon them, 
while it was yet newly kindled, all the fierce 
torrent of his anger. He could have made them 
shrink and cower, he knew he could, for this 
their injustice. He could have convinced them 
that truth, and honor, and bravery, ay, and pride, 
too, miglit find their home quite elsewhere than 
in natures stiffened with ancestral pomp, and 
warped by the worn-out prejudices of caste and 
degree. But it was too late now. He had let 
the opportunity go by. 

He felt so angry aa he harried home along 
that qniet country rood, through the frosty March 
air. He felt as if he wanted to fight somebody. 
It would have been such a relief to him to have 
knocked somebody down, regardless of five shil- 
lings and costs next morning. Or if there had 
been a street row that he could hare joined in, 
just to work off a little of tliat passionate dis- 
content.* He was quite equal to any thing of 
that kind. He could have entered into it with 
such hearty good-will, and done such vigorous 
execution with those strong arms of his. But 



library door open, as though to intimate to the there was no commotion of that sort going on 



visitor that he might depart at his earliest con- 
venience. 

Which Hugh made haste to do. As he went 
out under the ponderous old porch, in which, 
not a week ago, he had stood with Jeanie's hand 
in his, the iron-barred door clanging behind him 
seemed to bid him ^way, and shut upon him for- 
ever the welcome he had once had to the statelv 
old home of Lyneton Abbots. His day was over 
there. 



when he reached Grosmont Road. The street 
was very quiet, only the usual clusters of dirty 
little boys hanging round the pastry-cook's win- 
dow, and a few milk-girls clinking their pails, 
and now and then an organ-man, grinding away 
at some worn-out old ditty ; nothing whatever 
to get up an excitement about, or to draw away 
any of the superfluous energy which seemed 



goading him on. ta a&lvcy\ ^^ v^\sv<(:^Vl\\A. 
He need go no more now. ThoscS iron\ Al\aa\.\iafiwsi"^\o>^'feVt^^\«^^^-^^'*^^^ 
P 
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where, this being Satarda3r, the bosiest eyeidng 
of the week, Mr. Mallinson was bnstling about 
with nhasnal alacritj, weighing oat poands of su- 
gar, dissecting hams, digging his taster into 
wedges of cheese, and then handing it across the 
counter to some thriftj manager who was laying 
in her weekly supply of Cheshire or Gloucester- 
shire ; interspersing all these yarious operations 
with a brisk, running fire of criticisms upon the 
weather, and the price of bacon, and the possibili- 
ty of sugars coming down before the summer set 
in. 

' Hugh hurried across the shop, quite unmind- 
ful of Mr. Mallinson's passing remark — 

''Fine night, sir; glasses holding up nicely; 
hope you left all well at Lyneton Abbote." 

And up stairs, three steps at a time, to his sit- 
ting-room, where he began to tramp up and down 
with such heavy-footed vehemence that Mrs. 
Mallinson sent Betsy to know if any thing was 
the matter. Hugh was very much tempted to 
return a message in accordance with the state 
of his feelings, and request Mrs. Mallinson to 
mind her own business, without interfering with 
his ; but ho had prudence enough to control him- 
self for once, and returned answer that nothing 
was the matter. Whereupon Mrs. Mallinson 
sent Betsy up again with her compliments, and 
would Mr. Deeping be so kind as to make a less 
noise, for Miss Sarah Matilda had some friends 
in to tea, and it disturbed their conversation. 

Betsy did not wait for a reply, which might 
have been given in more forcible and less court- 
eous terms than the previous one. But sho 
gathered up Mr. Deeping's boots, which he had 
thrown into separate comers of the room, and 
went down st-airs with them, muttering to herself 
as she did so, for she had never got quite recon- 
ciled to the cleaning of an extra pair of Welling- 
tons every morning — 

'' He's a-going to look out for something else, 
mind if he isn't. I've seen this good bit past, as 
the missis don't lay herself out to please him same 
as she used to when first he comed." 

Finding himself debarred from even the slight 
relief of walking up and down the room, Hugh 
had recourse to the letter again, and for the 
fiftieth time read it over with no better success 
than before. Fonder it as he would, this was 
all the information he could get out of it, cold 
and formal enough too — 

"Mr. Lyneton encloses a check for the amount 
of Mr. Deeping's yearly salary, and begs to in- 
form him that in consequence of recent unpleas- 
ant circumstances, his services will no longer be 
required at Lyneton Abbots.** 

This from Jeanie's father ! — this from the man 
whom he would have served to the very limit of 
his strength, not for reward, but only for the 
love he bore to her. It was certainly very hard. 
It was almost enough to make him give up his 
new.found faith in human goodness and truth. 

But Hugh was determined to know the reason 

of this sudden overclouding of a sky which only 

one )}tt}e week ago had looked so bright. Hours 

seemed days while they brought with them this 



slow, galling suspense. He would write to Mr. 
Lyneton this very night, and demand from him 
an explanation of this sudden withdrawal of his 
confidence from one who had always held that 
confidence sacred. He would stand upon his 
rights as a gentleman, and claim a detail of fhese 
''unpleasant circumstances,** whatever they 
might be, which had so rudely and cruelly broken 
the pleasant bond of social intercourse. He would 
at least know why he had been wronged, for 
that was a knowledge which no one had the pow- 
er to withhold from him. 

So Hugh sat down at once to put his resolve 
into practice. Ho spoiled about five-and-twenty 
sheets of good cream-laid note-paper before he 
produced an epistle which common sense told him 
would be at all suitable to the occasion. His 
first onslaught was violent and declamatory, just 
a tirade of reproach and self-justification. For- 
getful alike of dignity, position, respect due to 
age, or indeed any thing but his own angry pride, 
he poured out the full tide of his feelings in half 
a dozen crowded pages, which, had Mr. Lyneton 
read them, would certainly not have heightened 
his opinion of Mr. Deeping's discretion and self- 
control. But remembering that he was writing 
to Jeanie's father, Hugh tore that up and set to 
work upon another. This second attempt deep- 
ened unconsciously into pleading and entreaty, 
both of which, when he came to read it calmly 
over, were spurned as unworthy of a man who 
had done no wrong. So that followed the first 
to the flames. So did a third, which degener- 
ated, before it was half done, into craven submis- 
sion ; and a fourth, which rose into lofty scorn, 
and even defiance. And these were followed 
by others, all of them halting midway, like those 
childish rhymes of Hose Beresford*s, until even- 
ing set in, and unless Hugh wished to spend the 
coming Sabbath in his present unbearable state 
of suspense, he must decide upon something and 
get it dispatched forthwith. 

He made one more desperate clFort, and this 
time completed a short, business-like note, in 
which, with as much dignity as he could com- 
mand, he requested an explanation of the un- 
pleasant circumstances to which Mr. Lyneton 
alluded ; and also returned the check, it being 
in advance of the sum to which his period of 
service entitled him. 

Hugh was satisfied with that note. It was 
just such as any gentleman might have written 
to any other gentleman — brief, concise, courte- 
ous. It could not fail, he thought, to produce 
an explanation, perhaps even a conciliation. 
For, though wounded and very angry, he could 
not bring himself to think yet with any thing 
but heavy sadness of the closing up of a friendship 
which had once been so pleasant. He could 
not quite cast away the last little lingering rnys 
of hope, and put those choice Saturday evenings 
among the joys of the past — joys which would 
never, never come to him any more. 

He folded up his letter, addresised it in a fine, 
flowing, fearless hand, and gave the apprentice 
boy a shVUing to tuti yj\1\v Hx. \o li^xvatou Abbots 
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after the shop was closed and bring hi man answer give him. Was he, Hagh Deeping, with his 
back. He was to be sare and have an answer ; fine tastes, his yaried acquirements, the hirge 



and if they told him that Mr. Lyneton was en- 
gaged, and conld not write just then, he was to 
say that he could wait; but he must take an 
answef back with him either from Mr. or Miss 
Lyneton. 

Then Hugh sat down by his solitary fireside 
with a large volume of Shakespeare open upon 
his knee, in order that if Mrs. Mallinson came 
into the room unawares, as she used sometimes, 
to see whether the gas was turned on too high, 
or the fire npheaped more than was consistent 
with the stipulated agreement for coals, she 
might be beguiled into the notion that he was 
enjoying his quiet evening as mqch as usual. 
And there he waited, with such patience as he 
conld muster, for that note from Lyneton Ab- 
bots, which should either bring back the former 
sunshine, or shut it away from him forever. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Not much more than an hour had elapsed 
before Mr. Malliilson^s apprentice boy made 
his appearance with the eagerly-expected note. 
Its contents, whatever they might be, could not 
have cost Mr. Lyneton quite so much time and 
thought as poor Hugh spent over his communi- 
cation. The check was re-enclosed, with a 
request that Mr. Lyneton might not again be 
annoyed by its return. The recent unpleasant 
circumstances of which Mr. Deeping sought an 
explanation were not in any way connected 
with the management of the accounts which 
had been entrusted to him ; and if Mr. Deep- 
in g*s own sense of honor, and his consciousness 
of the position which he held with respect to 
the family at Lyneton Abbots, were not suffi- 
cient to indicate the impropriety of the line of 
conduct which he had pursued, Mr. Lyneton 
deemed it unnecessary to enter upon farther 
explanations. The note closed with a polite 
intimation that Mr. Deeping might now consid- 
er the correspondence between him and Mr. 
lijneton as at an end. 

Poor Hdgh I He had bat sunk deeper in the 
mire through this vain efibrt to extricate him- 
self from it. He had but escaped the imputa- 
tion of dishonorableness or incompetency in 
business matters, to incur the worse imputation 
of seeking to force himself into a position of 
which he was unworthy. With such a cool, 
lofty courtesy he was reminded of his *' inferior 
position ;'* he who by mind and education, if 
not by the mere accident of birth, stood proud- 
ly level with his supercilious master. Nay, 
innch more than level with him, for Hugh had 
won for himself, by hard study, and the sheer 
force of his own intelligence, a far higher stand- 
ing-place, as regarded literary attainments, than 
all Mr. Lyneton's years of travel, and asaocia- 



and liberal ideas which a good edocation had 
given him, to be taunted with his ''inferior 
position *' by a man who, in none of these things, 
stood superior to him ? Was there, then, noth- 
ing in the world that coald make a man worthy 
save a name that had been worn by knights 
and courtiers five centuries ago? Was it noth- 
ing to have clean hands and an honest heart, 
and to be able to look the whole world in the 
face, daring it to accuse l^im of aught unmanly? 
Was it his fault that circumstances had cast 
him down from a position as honorable as even 
Mr. Lyneton's, and forced him to toil in a coant- 
ing-house for his daily bread ? Ought not that 
yery misfortune, bravely conquered by him, to 
have strengthened his claim on a true man's 
sympathies, instead of shutting him out from 
them ? Ought it not to haice opened wide for 
him the gate of friendship ; not barred that gate 
against him ? 

And then he was coolly reminded — as if in- 
deed he had ever forgotten it — of his sense of 
honor, the very thing on which he most of all 
prided himself. For when had any one known 
him to do a mean action ? When had he taken 
advantage of the weak, or bowed himself in 
homage to the strong? That name of his 
might not be graven on tombstones five centn* 
ries old, beneath emblazoned coats-of-arms and 
splendid heraldic devices, such as the chancel 
end of St. Hilda*s Church coald show ; it had 
never been greatly known in courts or palaces, 
or made famous on bloody battle-fields ; but if 
it lacked such distinction as that, it did not lack 
the finer distinction of honesty and truth. It 
was a name that none need bUish to wear, albeit 
unallied as yet to very shining deeds. And if, 
instead of idly taking the worth which others 
had left behind, he was trying to make himself 
worthy, to live so that those who came after 
him might not be ashamed of him, was that 
less honorable than shining in the borrowed 
light of dead greatness, and using the splendid 
memories of the past to hide the pitiful small- 
ness of the present? Sense of honor! Hugh 
thought there were things more honorable than 
to condemn a man untried, and to take away 
his character without even giving him the 
chance of defending it. 

Poor preparation this for Hugh's Sunday- 
morning devotions, if, indeed^ there could be 
any devotion possible to a heart so angry and 
discontented. But there was one resource left. 
He could write to Jeanie. She at least would 
understand him. She had had faith in him all 
along. She had trusted him and discerned the 
real, true heart of him through all vexing hin- 
drances of misfortune and cireumstanoes. There 
was hope for him; he could bear any thing, 
wait any length of time, work patiently on 
through whatever of hard toil and endeavor lay 
before him ; nay, even endure to be misnnder- 



tjon with caltivated minds, had been able to\a)\eTCm<wxjJ&^te\\C\Tft.%>SfiL^«CLiv^^\^^ 
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He would write to her, and if she gave him up, 
why then all would be over. 

Ho had heard Miss Lyneton speak of their 
Aunt Hildegarde, and he knew the part of Lon- 
don in which she liyed, for sometimes when he 
was leaving Lyneton Abbots they had given 
him letters to post for her at Oresbridge. So he 
wrote to Jeanie, and told her all his troubles ; 
told her how he had been wronged, doubted, mis- 
trusted ; how, without the opportunity of explain- 
ing any thing, or justifying himself from any 
imaginary wrong, he had been dismissed from 
the trust which he had always tried to fulfill so 
faithfully, which had never suffered from any 
neglect of his, and never should have suffered 
so long as he held it. But be told her, too, 
how he could bear it if only she had faith in him 
and would wait patiently until he could work 
his way up to the place which he felt belonged 
to him, a place which even she need not be 
ashamed to share with him. 

That letter did not cost so much thought as 
the other, written an h<iur or two before. No 
need to stay for well-chosen words which should 
express, with suitable dignity and self-control, 
the feelings of a man who felt himself wronged, 
yet was too proud to plead against it. Hugh's heart 
dictated the letter to Jeanie, not his sense of 
honor or his wounded trust. And he felt so 
sure that when Jeanie read it all would be right 
again. For he had such faith in her. He knew 
she would never think harshly of him, or believe 
any idle tales against him. And while they 
had trust in each other, and while, however far 
separated, they could each rest in the quiet 
thought of love, held fast through all trial and 
waiting, there was hope. Nay, there was much 
more than hope. They could not lose each other. 

Hugh wrote and posted his letter the same 
night. Sunday passed, Monday and Tuesday. 
He had studied through whole college terms, 
and not felt them so long and dreary as those 
three days. Ho might have been too late for 
the post on Saturday night ; he was not quite 
sure when the London letters went out from 
Oresbridge. And then he remembered with a 
great throb of relief that there was no Sunday 
delivery in town, a fact which he had quite for- 
gotten when he sent his letter. Jeanie could 
not get it, then, until Monday morning, and she 
might not know the London regulation about 
letters for the country. She might think that 
they could be posted kte at night, just the same 
as she used to post them at Lyneton Abbots, in 
which case, of course, he should not get it until 
the afternoon deliverv. 

But it did not come by the afternoon delivery, 
nor by the next morning's delivery either, and 
Hugh must plod through another long weary 
day at the Bellona works before that terrible 
suspense was ended — suspense which seemed 
worse to him, far, for worse than all the six 
months of labor and toil which he had had since 
he came to Oresbridge. But he was quite snre 
7'/ 9FoaJd be ended, and brigh tly en ded, too. He 
Asd never anjr other thought than that. 



The letter did indeed find its way safely 
enough to the grand, stately old house at the 
West End of London, and was there taken posses- 
sion of by Aunt Hildegarde, who always emptied 
' the contents of the post-bag herself. And see- 
i ing the Oresbridge post-mark upon it, missing, 
also, the Lyneton Abbots crest, which ought to 
have been on all Jeanie's Oresbridge letters, and 
deciphering through her gold-rimmed spectacles, 
instead of that time-honored device of hand and 
cross, the quite commonplace initials, H. D., she 
very prudently said nothing at all to her niece 
about tiie letter, but sent it unopened to her neph- 
ew, Mr. Lyneton of Lyneton Abbots. And Mr. 
Lyneton, knowing the handwriting well enough, 
for he had scores of duplicates of it in the bureau 
where he kept his estate accounts, put it into a 
blank cover, and re-addressed it to Mr. Hagh 
I>eeping, care of Mr. Mallinson, provision-deal- 
er, Grosmont lioad, not without a little sarpiise 
at the pertinacity of a young man who required 
so very much patting down before he could be 
made to understand the behavior suitable to his 
position. 

It was lying on Hugh's sitting-room table, 
side by side with the solitary cup and saucer 
and baker's *' lump," when he came home from 
the Bellona iron works on Wednesday evening. 

Hugh tore it open, threw the envelope into 
the fire, as was his custom, and found his own 
letter' — ^the letter into which he had poured so 
much love and trust, in which he had told out 
all his heart, its hope, fear, pain, longing — t>cnt 
back to him unopened. 

A sweet gift, truly, after so long a waiting — ^a 
pleasant surprise to close that day of toil and 
weariness, which had only been endured at all 
because he was so sure there would be sunshine 
at the end of it. A sweet gift, truly ; but ho 
must not stand there by the fire, staring at it as 
though it had dropped upon him out of the 
clouds. He must throw himself carelessly into 
the easy-chair, and look quite comfortable and 
unconcerned, for Betsy had just come up stairs 
with the tea-kettle, and Mrs. Mallinson's compli- 
ments, and would Mr. Deeping be so kind as 
not to turn the gas up so high, for the smoke 
was affecting the ceiling, which it never used to 
do when the family occupied the room them- 
selves. And would he be as good as leave out 
the money for the grocer's bill ? The lad had 
called for it twice that week, and Mrs. Mallin- 
son never liked the tradesmen being kept wait* 
ing for their accounts. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Then Betsy went down stairs again, leaving 
him to the companionship of his returned letter, 
and any reflections he might have to make 
thereupon. 

Just the letter, unopened, without a word of 
sympathy or regret, not even an explanation of 
the change o{ {ee\\ii^viVi\<^'VnA\&^\»x\<^T^- 
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turn it at all. Doubtless Miss Jeanie Lyneton 
intended his own ** sense of honor" and ** con- 
sciousness of the position which he occupied 
toward the Manor House family *' to sapply 
that trifling deficiency. 

So Jeanie too had turned against him. 
Jeanie, who ten days ago had let her hand lie 
in his, who had spokeki to him so trustfully, so 
lovingly, as though nothing in the world could 
come between them. Those gentle, pleasant 
words of hers, that frank smile, that sliy yet 
guileless look, which betrayed, cren while it 
sought to hide the loving heart within, had all 
been just a web of deceit. She had only been 
amusing herself with him, practicing upon him 
down there in that quiet home, before she tried 
the same performance on a larger scale in the 
great world of London society. It was an ele- 
gant game for a young lady, and she had played 
it very elegantly too, he falling in so completely 
with all her pretty mores and devices, not know- 
ing how soon and how cruelly he should be 
checkmated. Oh, Jeanie ! And he had thought 
her so innocent. He had had such boundless 
faith in her. She had been the awakener of 
his best life ; he had looked to her to strengthen 
and sustain it too. All that he wished to do, 
all that he wished to be, was only for her dear 
sake; that he might become more worthy of 
her, that he might climb slowly, step by step, 
past all those vexing bars of rank and caste, 
and hold out to her one day a hand which her 
own need not reach so very far down to take. 

Hugh was on the edge of a deep pitfall. He 
might even yet, by one brave eflfort, turn away 
from it and keep in the safe path, though that 
was indeed a gloomy path. The night was very 
diirk, but there was a Hand that would have 
guided him still and brought him out again to 
the sunshine at last. Or he might take the 
other step ; it was but a single step, and fall 
into the horrible pit and the miry clay, out 
of which, if he ever came at all, it would be 
with many a wound, whose scar could never 
be quite healed in tliis life. 

Hugh took that one step. He thought of the 
past six months in which he had labored so hard, 
labored not only with brain and hand for daily 
bread, but with the far harder labor of soul to 
crush down unworthy thoughts, and conquer 
selfish motives, and cherish a pure, lofty inner 
life. He thought of his prayers so useless, his 
faith so misspent and yain. He thought of 
Jeanie, her guileless trustful smile, which had 
the sting of the serpent in it ; her feigned love, 
which had wrought such mischief for him. He 
looked at his letter, sent back to him without a 
word ; gave up what next to a man's giving up 
his faith in God is the saddest renunciation of 
all, hi% faith in woman's truth, and then worked 
off his indignation in a loud, harsh voice, so 
loud that Mrs. Mallinson heard it down stairs 
in the back parlor, and thought Mr. Deeping 
must be getting touched in his intellects. 

He could not help it. All seemed such a 
boUow mockery, God's goodness, woman's 
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fkith, man's honor — h« had better join in and 
mock too. loudly as the rest. Life itself, for 
any thing he knew, might just be one great piece 
of mockery too, in which the louder one could 
laugh and the madder one could be, the merrier. 
And then, as the song said, that weird, un- 
comfortable song he had once heard Miss Lyne- 
ton sing — 

^ The sooner i(*f over, the fooner to sleep.** 
And good-bye to all the nonsense and heart- 
lessness and deception that made life here such 
pitiful fool's play. 

That was Hugh's thought. Hugh who once 
made such high resolves, and planned out for 
himself such a reiy noble path, and looked for- 
ward to winning great influence over his fellow- 
men, doing them so much good, helping them 
on in the true way, holding out his light that 
they, seeing it, might walk more surely, and come 
safely to the mountain-top at last. And where 
was h» light now, and where was any good that 
he could do? And what was the use of toil and 
trust and love if they served him so, if all they 
could do for him was to land him in such a pit- 
fall as this ? He had better have let them alone. 
He was much happier before he knew any thing 
about them. 

Mr. Lyneton had done the thing handsomely, 
though, after all. Six months' salary paid with- 
out the trouble of earning a penny of it ; a 
whole six months of Saturday afternoon holidays, 
with no loss of pay. He could afford a few jolli- 
fications now with his fellow-clerks at the Bel- 
lona iron works, fashionable, fast young .men, 
who had asked him so many times to join them, 
in their tavern dinners, or to take an oar 
with them when they rowed down the river 
sometimes on a Sunday afternoon to have a 
merry-making at the Castle Gardens, a few 
tniles out of town. And Hugh, poor, foolish 
fellow ! had turned front them with such utter 
distaste. He drink at low tavern dinners, who 
could sit in that quaint old oriel-room at Lyne- 
ton Abbots, and listen to Jeanie's voice, and 
feel her quiet eyes upon him, eyes so pure and 
loving? Rejoin in riotous Sunday afternoon 
merry-making down the river, who had sat in 
St. Hilda's Church, and prayed the same prayers 
with Jeanie, and felt his thoughts lifted heaven- 
ward with the same noble words which lifted 
hers thither, too ? No ; small need of tavern 
dinners, or Sunday merry-making for him, who 
had a sweet, bright life, so far above them. 

But now all that sort of thing haJ passed 
away. He might as well be giiy. It lasted as 
long as any thing, indeed very much longer 
than some things lasted, woman's truth among 
the rest. He would go next time they asked 
him, and be as merry as the rest of them. 

lliat is if he stayed at the Bellona iron 
works, which seemed very uncertain now. For 
counting-house drudgery would seem slower 
than ever after this, unless he took the extra 
work which Mr. Feverigie had offered him In 

And iViet^ 'wt^'i \ia ^g»*!t V^^s^ssssisssx ^^sw v^ 
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earn more money for the sake of finishing his 
college coarse, or getting those coveted years of 
stody in Germany. He go to college and be a 
divinity student again, and set himself up for a 
teacher of others I Hngh laughed ontright 
again, more loodly than before. He conld 
teach them one thing at any rate ; not to believe 
too much, and not to trust at all. 

No, he would like to be out of the country 
altogether — perhaps off to New Zealand. He 
had heard that a pleasant thing might be made 
of life out there among the scrub, for a set of 
young fellows who were not afraid of roughing 
it, or having a breeze now and then with the 
natives. And Hugh felt as if he could thorough- 
ly enjoy roughing it, or sparring with the natives 
even to within an inch of his life. That was 
the very thing he could enter into, nnder pres- 
ent circumstances. Or the gold diggings. That 
was a fine opening, they said, for a young man. 
Or he might go with his cousin, the mate of 
the ship Xcicy, on a whaling expedition to 
Greenland. Best of all that, for there was 
plenty of excitement and daring and adventure 
in a little excursion of that sort. The Lucy 
was outward bound in a month or two, suppose 
he was to join her and try his skill at whaling ? 
At any> rate it would be a contrast to keeping 
accounts at the Bellona iron works, or reading 
early English romances to faithless young ladies, 
who praised his sweet voice and then played 
him so false. 
^ Only — and Hngh thought of a little cottage 
far away out in Jersey. A little cottage he 
had not seen now, except in dreams, for six 
months ; with Virginian creepers twining over 
the windows, and a sea-breeze stirring the 
leaves in the garden, and a gentle, quiet woman 
«— his mother — sitting at that window, thinking 
of him, or perhaps kneeling by a white-cur- 
tained bed, praying for him ; asking that the 
merciful God would take care of him and keep 
him from the vice and wickedness of the great 
town of Oresbridge, and lead him into green 
pastures and beside still waters, and help him 
to make a noble and a worthy thing of his life. 
Asking Grod to do all this for him ; the merci- 
ful God who seemed quite to have forgotten 
him and cast him away, who was showing him 
nothing of life now but its exceeding bitterness, 
and leading him into any thing but green pas- 
tures. Hugh eonld haye* laughed again, only 
^ the thought of his widowed mother, praying for 
him, kept him from it. But what was the use 
of praying, and where was the mercifulness of 
letting a poor lad be deceived, and betrayed, 
and wronged ; a poor lad who had tried to do 
his best, and live a decent, honest life ? And if 
this was the blessed fruit of righteousness, it was 
a fruit one conld be well content not to taste. 
Still it was very kind of his mother to pray 
for him, and the thought of her doing it made 
Hngh pause in his wild schemes for the future. 
Greenland was doubtless a very fine place for 
cooling a foang man's orerheated excitement ; 
ilio vejjrnameofit had a sound of frozen calm- 1 



ness, like Miss Lyneton*s voice. And one 
' could get sport enough among the New Zealand 
, scrub, or out in the gold diggings of Ballarat, 
if sport was the only thing to be thought about. 
' But neither Greenland whaling expeditions, 
I nor heroic encounters with natives among New 
Zealand scrub, nor a year or two's experience 
with the choice society of the gold diggings, 
would fumifth him with quarterly five-pound 
notes for that mother of his who had done so 
much for him — who was even now thinking of 
him and praying for him, who had denied her- 
self so many comforts that he might have years 
Of college study; who, unable to do that for 
him any longer, was dependent now npon him 
for the little help which would keep herself and 
his sister from actual want. No ; he must go 
back to the Bellona iron works, and do what 
forgetting he had to do there, among its blazing 
furnaces and fiery serpents of red-hot iron — 
Hugh knew worse fiery serpents than those now 
— and its mailed puddiers and its din of steam 
hammers and boiler-plate rollers. No wild life 
of daring and adventure for him ; no casting 
off of old memories in the perilous excitement 
of new dangers. What had been must be 
again, and he must bear it patiently as he 
could. 

So Hugh Deeping went back again to the 
Bellona iron works. Went back not sad-heart- 
ed and silent, with the sadness and the silence 
of a man who has known great disappointment, 
yet will struggle through it to something nobler 
than he was before ; conquering his enemy, and 
taking that very enemy to clear his way to fresh 
victories. He went back with the rash daring 
of the man who, shaken in his trust for others, 
resolves to trust no longer either God or his 
friend — only himself. A feeble trust that, even 
for the man whose heai*t is stout and strong, 
but trust weaker than any bruised reed for him 
who, knowing little of life, leans upon that 
which he has never proved; which can only 
pierce him through in the day of his bitterest 
need. 

And there, week, after week, Hngh labored 
on with desperate energy, wearing out brain 
and sinews in the toil ; not resting them much 
when, with a set of jolly companions, he rowed 
down the river on a Sunday afternoon, for a 
merry-making in the Castle Gardens, or sang 
songs with his fellow-clerks at those roisterous 
tavern dinners, where he was always maddest 
and merriest ; no jokes so bright as his, no wit 
so sparkling, no stories so piquant and racy. 

A careless, free-and-easy life. Only doing 
his work properly, and keeping correct hours at 
Mrs. MalIinson*s, it was nobody's concern but 
his own. So long as he paid his rent punc- 
tually, and left out the money for the trades- 
men's accounts, and kept his gas turned down 
to a proper degree of moderation, and smoked 
no cigars in the sitting-room, and bronght no 
young men in with him to spoil the carpet with 
their dirty boots', atvd never kept them waiting 
for bim at mgVit, yiVuVft \Lfe ^xa-^e^L wsX ^\. ^xcw^ 
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social gathering, setting the table in a roar with 
his flashes of merriment, it was of little conse- 
quence to Mrs. Mallinson where his holiday 
leisure was spent. The prophecies concerning 
the Lyneton Abbots affair had come to a most 
triumphant fulfillment. There were no more 
Saturday eyenings with the young ladies now, 
no more books, with the Lyneton crest upon 
them, brought home to read, and so carefully 
treasured up in brown-paper covers on the safest 
shelf of the recess^cupboard. Of course she 
knew very well what all that sort of thing 
would come to. Mr. Lyneton had had his own 
ends to serve, and he had served them. People 
said the estate was looking up again now. 
There was no need for an assistant, and so the 
young man had been dismissed ; she hoped 
without any reflection on his character, but cer- 
tainly the dismissal had been somewhat sudden. 
She had her own suspicions that things were 
Bot quite as they onght to be. There was no 
mention made,. if she remembered rightly, of the 
engagement only lasting six months. It looked 
strange, to say the least of it. 

And Mrs. Mallinson sniffed. 

Not that it was of much consequence now, 
though, what Mr. I>eeping*s prospects might be, 
or under what circumstances he had ceased to 
pay those Saturday afternoon visits to Lyneton 
Abbots. Mrs. Mallinson was happy to say that, 
if he did not appreciate his privileges in being 
welcomed into the back parlor, other people did, 
and there were other businesses quite as lucra- 
tive as any thing in the way of iron ; and young 
Mr. Reynolds, who had just opened a large con- 
fectioner's shop in one of the most public streets 
of Orcsbridge, and who had taken the vacant 
sitting in No. 25 Grosmont Road Chapel, and 
-who always escorted Sarah Matilda home on a 
Sunday night, was every thing that could be 
desired, and of first-rate business habits, and on 
the high-road to a country house, and every 
thing that was comfortable. And for Mrs. 
Mallinson's part, she was very thankful that 
things had gone no further than they had with 
the new lodger, because this prospective settle- 
ment was in every way so much more advan- 
tageous. 

Hugh Deeping, then, was not greatly inter- 
fered with by his landlady, nor honored with 
any more invitations into the back parlor when 
Sarah Matilda had company. And so long as 
he did his work well, and kept those long col- 
umns of figures correctly added up, and had his 
monthly statements ready for the senior partner 
to overlook, and paid tlie workmen's wages 
regularly, Mr. Feverige had no right, neitl^er 
had he any disposition, to inquire farther. 

So he launched out into a reckless, care-for- 
nothing life, such as most men live, who, as the 
common phrase is, take hold of their troubles 
by the wrong handle. He kept up a respect- 
able appearance at his lodging, never indulging 
in any violent extravagance or startling Mrs. 
Mallinson 's propriety hy introduction of his joWy ^ 
companioDB into ber showily-furnished sitting- 



room. And ho wrote home as usual to his 
mother and sister, careless, off-hand letters, out 
of which he kept carefully enough all stain of 
bitterness or disappointment There was no 
need for them to be troubled by the sort of Hfe 
he was leading. There was no need for his 
mother to know how vain were those prayers of 
hers that her only boy might be kept from the 
follies and perils of the great town of Oresbridge. 
Let her pray on, while she could. Sometimes 
there shone into his heart, as night shows the 
reflection of glimmering stars far down in some 
dark well, memories of the old happy time when 
he thought of God, and loved Jeanie, and had 
faith in a noble future. But they were grow- 
ing fewer and fewer as the clouds gathered, and 
the mists thickened. By and by. they would 
all be gone. 

Hugh Deeping lived this life, until the Great 
Father, who, unremembered, remembers his 
children with a love that knows no change, laid 
his hand quietly upon it, and bid its feverish 
pulses be still for a little season. 

That Wednesday evening, when Hugh came 
home from the Bellona works, and found the 
letter which he had written to Jeanie returned 
unopened, a fair-haired, mustached gentleman 
of military aspect was reading the Times in a- 
first-class cairiage on the line from London to 
Oresbridge. 

It was Maurice Demcron. 



CHAPTER XXXVHL 

Some men, when trouble or disappointment 
crosses their path, battle with it in brave silence, 
asking no help save from above ; and when the 
strife is over, the enem^ beneath their feet, they 
go on calmly as before, no.ne ever knowing how 
fierce that strife has been, none seeing the 
wounds which they hide so quietly, and bear so 
patiently. 

Others make a very bitter outcry when the 
world goes wrong with them. They call together 
their friends and neighbors, asking for help and 
sympathy, unveiling their sharp particular grief 
to any one who will cast a pitying eye upon it, 
murmuring like a hurt child for the pain which 
they have not pride enough to coaceal. And some, 
again, cruelly wounded, fight on more madly than 
before, thinking by dealing heavier blows on every 
side to deaden the smart of their own, which, 
however, refuses so to be healed. 

Of this last sort was Hugh Deeping. He 
asked no sympathy from any one in his great 
trouble. He did not strive with it for a season, 
gravely, earnestly, until it lay beneath his feet, 
conquered, as all sorrow may be conquered by 
him who battles with it right nobly. But hav- 
ing received the dart into his breast, he hurried 
away with it, thinking in a vfUd^ dasi^^^^Sfc V.fe. 
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aliko to ^ao<] and evil influences. A year ago, 
tliat heavy soitow of his father's death, bringing 
us it did a cloud over all his future life, had well- 
nigh crushed the spring out of him. But readi- 
ly as he had been wounded, so readily did he 
receive the balm which should heal that wound. 



merriment would do. He began to make a fast 
thing of life, and, as his fellow-clerks said, **wcnt 
at it ** with a perilous eagerness which was cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to work its own check. For 
the overtaxed brain will surely turn and demand 
a heavy price for the work which has been cruel- 



He had none of the lufty pride which refuses to | ly forced from it ; and the man*s energies, goad- 
l>e comforted. His was not that stern, strong : cd on either for pleasure or toil, will one dny 
nature which makes a companion of its woe, pay back witli terrible earnestness every blow 
taking counsel with it as a man with his friend, which has urged them forward beyond their 
If he was easily cast down by difficulties which ; strength. 

a cooler temperament would have met with quiet Hugh lived at this fiery speed for a month or 
disdain, ho never put away from him the out- . two, following up his long days of toil at the 
stretched hand of relief, or nursed his disappoint- Bellona works with evenings of roisterous mirth 
mcnt in secret^ when, by casting it from him, he among his fellow-clerks, and a set of like-mind- 
might travel more quickly on. 1 cd young men to whom they introduced him. 
That Sunday morning in Lyneton Abbots ' And on Saturday afternoons there were hotel 
church had put new life into him. Coming home dinners, which the six months' salary overpaid 



again through the sweet October sunshine, he 
felt as if nothing could ever conquer him again ; 
as if that divine and human love which together 
seemed to have sprung up within his heart, would 
sustain him through any trial, and give him 
patience for any waiting. Every thing wore a 
brighter aspect for him after that. Even his 
daily task-work, which the day before had vexed 
him so with its poor worthlessness, had now a 
new meaning in it. It was no longer to be 
scorned, or only done with mechanical patience. 
It was God's message to him, and rightly read 
would teach him a lesson all divine. He felt 
such new spring and energy within him, the 
dawning of a bright day into whose hours he 
*^iirould crowd so much of noble toil and lofty en- 
deavor. 

For awhile after that, life went on very smooth- 
ly with him. He knew that he was growing to- 
ward the light. Daily he was laying the strong 
hand of self-restraint on all of his nature that 
was not pure and good. With reverent care he 
was tending in his heart the seeds of holy pur- 
pose and effort, that in days to come, when they 
had taken root and grown up, he might rest 
thankfully beneath their shadow. And through 
all the toil and labor of the lot which had been 
appointed him, there flowed like some quiet 
stream, ever refreshing and enriching it, his love 
for Jeanie Lyneton ; that sweet human love, 
whicrh, almost like God's own, raises and ennobles 
and purifies wherever it comes. 

Now a change had passed over his life. * * Good 
for nothing'* was the conclusion which Hugh 
Deeping wrote on all his fair resolves. He had 
done his best, and it had failed. He had tried 
to be good, and the effort had landed him in a 
worse estate than that from which he had set 
out. He had worked well, and won nothing but 
injustice. He had trusted, and been deceived. 
Life, love, providence, all seemed one great 
mockery, just an array of hollow words that had 
no meaning in them. He could but laugh when 
he thought of his patience, his trust, his hope, 
wherewith he was to have done so much. And 
when he looked for pity, there was none ; and 
/or help, it was far from him. 
So, as we bare seen, he tried what thoughtless 



by Mr. Lyneton was quite sufficient to meet 
handsomely ; first-rate hotel dinners, where the 
best of wine was drunk, and thebest of jokes made, 
and the raciest of stories told, and where Hugh 
was alwavs leader of the fun ; none so bright 
and merry as he. Indeed, his fellow-clerks said 
it was a shame he. had kept himself ^^hut up so 
for six months, and never let them see what stuff 
he was made of, and what a jolly companion he 
could be. No more quiet evening hours in 
Mrs. Mallinson's sitting-room, with the old Greek 
and Latin authors for his companions ; no more 
walks home from Lyneton Abbots in the winter 
starlight, or dusk of early spring, with sweet 
memories and sweeter "*liopes thronging round 
him ; no more pauses for thou|:ht and reflection, 
pauses in wiiich, taken apart for a lirtle season 
from the din and confusion of busy working-life, 
his soul might speak v ith God, and in that speech 
win strength. Indeed, no more thought of any 
thing now, than how he might forget the past, 
and hurry madly on through the present. 

But this only lasted for a month or two, and 
then the overstrain began to tell. Those even- 
ings of noisy merriment exacted their paj-mcnt 
in days of headache and prostration, followed by 
nights of sleeplessness or dreams more gruesome 
than any waking could be. Coming to his work 
again after nights like these, the long colnnms of 
figures would quiver and tremble before his eyes. 
Sometimes for a few moments his memory failed, 
the strained cord gave way, and let the thoughts 
which it had held together fall apart in scattered 
confusion. Or, writing for an hoar together at 
what he thought was a succinct statement of the 
number of" pigs" of iron taken in, and the num- 
ber of boiler plates sent ont, he found, on looking 
it over, that he had been stringing together the 
merest nonsense, a set of unconnected sentences, 
thebubbling remnants of some after-dinner story, 
or wine-inspired jest. And then, with fierce 
impatience, he would tear up the paper, and 
long to rush out into the air, over the moora 
and mountains, any where out of this close, sti- 
fling atmosphere, out of reach of this incessant 
din, this beating of hammers and clanking of 
iron-shod feet, which seemed sometimes as if it 
must goad Yum &\mo«t V^ t(v&^\vq«&. 
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Grave waminps these, that he was working his memory gave those treacherous, fatal starts, 
too hard both with hand and brain. Bat Hugh and still he worked on, keeping up a brave face 
took no heed of them. Only they soared his among his fellow-clerks, treating them to hotel 
temper, and put an angry irritability into his dinners, which he enlivened with jest, and song, 
manner, and made Mrs. Mullinson think that ! and story ; and after them came sleepless nights. 



surely things were going altogether wrong with 
him. And when one of the members of Gros- 
mont Road Chapel, who also had a son in the 
Bellona works, called at Canton House, and re- 
tailed a few of the remarks which were freely 
enough circulated among the clerks, touching 
Mr. Deeping's recklessness and wild goings on, 
she was quite prepared for the scandal, and de- 
termined to keep a sharp lookout over the young 
man for the future. Perhaps it might be better 
to give him warning at once, and have him off 
the premises. When once young men took to 
giving wine-parties, and having Sunday 0"<:ciir- 
sions up the river to the Castle Gardens, there 
was no knowing how far they might go, nor how 
inadequate the most liberal salary might be to 
meet the quarterly payment of rent and extras. 
Mrs. Mallinson would speak to her husband 
about it that very night, and she was much 
obliged to the member of Grosmont Road for 
telling her in such a friendly way what was said 
about the young man ; though indeed it was no 
more than she had expected from his planner 
of conducting himself for some time past. For 
tlierc had been a marked change in his behavior 
ever since he gave up going to Lyneton Abbots, 
and she could not account for it, but it was very 
strongly impressed on her own mind that things 
were not qnite straight there; some little dis- 
agreeableness in the accounts, most likely, which 
had ciiused him to be dismissed in such a hurry, 
Mr. Lyneton not liking to proceed to extremes, 
for fear of injuring the young. man*s prospects at 
t'le Bellona works. Very kind of him ; but she 
thought that sort of thing might be carried too 
far, and if matters htid got wrong, they ought to 
be looked into, and sifted to the very bottom, 
and the parties who had made them wrongpunish- 
ed, as a warning to others. At any rate, that 
was what she should feel it her duty to do, under 
similar circumstances. 

Then Mr. Feverige found mistakes in the ac- 
counts, and hinted at want of punctuality and 
accuracy in liis once ])romising young clerk. 
Hints which Hugh repelled angrily enough, for 
he was in no mood to bear reproof now. And 
instead of meekly resolving to amend his ways, 
he put on Betsy's attitudeof indignant defiance, 
and told his employer that if he was not satis- 
fied he might look out for some one else to fill 
the post of counting-house clerk, for there were 
many other offices better than that, open to young 
men of education and abilitv. To which Mr. 
Feverige, with his usual cast-iron immovability, 
had replied, very well, then he shwild look out 
for some one else, and Mr. Deeping might con- 
sider himself at liberty when his nine months of 
service expired, on the first of July. 

And still those roisterous merry-makings went 



and days of weariness and oppression, until, at 
last, the tired brain would bear no longer tyran- 
ny. Coming home one evening from the works, 
weak, and thoroughly worn out, the street-lamps 
dazzling before his eyes, the green and crimson 
jars in the chemist's window just one confused 
mass of color, and passing, as usual, through Mr. 
Mallinson 's shop on his way to his own room, he 
staggered and fell down there. - 

Drunk I So Mr. Mallinson, who had seen 
him come home once or twice lately in a very 
shaky manner, said, as he and the apprentice 
boy dragged poor Hugh up stairs, and laid him 
on his bed. He had noticed something not quite 
right about the young man for some weeks past. 
He had taken a wrong taming, the provision- 
dealer said, and would find himself tripped up 
by and by. It wns an awkward thing taking 
the wrong turning, especially so early in life, for 
there was no knowing how far it might lead. 
Mr. Deeping had better have stopped at home 
in the evenings, and made himself comfortable 
with Mrs. Mallinson and Sarah Matilda in the 
back parlor, than come to such a pass as this. 
Of course Mr. Feverige must be told of it. It 
would never do for him to be employing a young 
man in his counting-house who was given to 
any thing of that sort. It would be no real 
kindness, either to employer or employed, to 
cover up such a glaring delinquency, and let 
him go to his work again just as if nothing had 
been the matter. Mr. Mallinson would write to 
Mr. Feverige that very night and inform him of 
the circumstance. Then, of course, he might 
do- as he liked about taking the young man back 
again, though Mr. Mallinson knew what he 
should do if it was his case. 

And Mrs. Mallinson, when she came down 
stairs again, after going into Hngh's room and 
seeing him lie there, breathinr;^ so heavily, with 
flushed face, too, and red, half-closed eyelids, 
said the same thing, only she said it with more 
asperity than her husband. 

*' A nice thing to take place in a respectable 
family, " she remarked, after a sniff of portent- 
ous significance, ** and treated with such atten- 
tion as he's been ever since he came into the 
house, and the opportunity given him of attend- 
ing the outward means regular, and identifying 
himself with the cause, and supporting it at the 
monthly collections if he had the proper senti- 
ments of a professing person. And a minister's 
son, too, as he represented himself to be — such 
audacious wickedness ! No, Sarah Matilda, I 
beg you won't express yourself in that way," 
continued Mrs. Mallinson, when her daughter, 
being cnst in a somewhat softer mould, put in a 
mildly deprecatory remark about young men 
n way from home bevu^lvaiA^ Vs \ssto\j\.'«>K'5s^s»S:^ 
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upon sin with any thing bnt abhorrence ; and I 
hope yon never will, especially when it's com- 
mitted against light and privilege, as I may say, 
and the best of examples in the bosom of a respect- 
able family. But I always mistrusted him from 
the very beginning — ^yes, from the very begin- 
ning ; and if it hadn't been for paying the rent 
regular, which I'll do him the justice to say he 
always did, and fur the way you've been called 
upon, Mr. Mallinson, to support the cause among 
us, as I'm sure you've been a stay to it when 
there was no one else willing to come forward 
with gold upon the plate when it was a public 
occasion, I wouldn't have encouraged his being 
in the family — no, that I wouldn't ; and it's a 
providential escape for you, Sarah Matilda, as 
I hope you'll be drawn out in thankfulness for, 
that you've the prospect of being settled with a 
party as will be a better protection to yon, even 
if he hasn't such a fine voice for joining in with 
a bass as Mr. Deeping.*' 

Sarah Matilda blushed and said no more. 
Mr. Reynolds was a very eligible young man, 
with admirable prospects in the confectionery 
line, and a much finer talent for making himself 
agreeable in the back parlor than ever Mr. Deep- 
ing possessed. 

'^ Yes, and, with no proper respect for his priv- 
ileges either," continued Mrs. Mallinson, *'ask- 
ing'him down as we did night after night, with 
a view to his making himself at homo with us, 
and being, as I may say, an addition to the fami- 
ly, Avhich of course it is an addition to a family 
having any one that's willing to make himself 
agreeable and join in where there's music going 
on, or any thing of that sort, instead of shutting 
himself np there in the front sitting-room, just 
as if nobody was good enough for him. Fine 
sort of goodness indeed, and him in the condi- 
tion he is now, a reproach to his paoents, if it 
teas the ministry that he was connected with, 
which I've my doubts upon, and always had from 
the very beginning," 

And Mrs. Mallinson sniffed again more vigor- 
ously than ever. 

But she and her husband wished it had been 
only a case of drink, when next morning Hugh 
Deeping, instead of getting up and going to his 
work as usual, lay tossing about and moaning so 
heavily. And still more they wished it so, when 
the slow hours passed on and that stupor did not 
clear away, except for the racing of delirium. 
He was going to have an illness now ; that was 
what he was going to have, Mrs. Mallinson said. 
He had been overworking himself for the sake 
of getting more salary, or overdrinking at those 
wine-parties that Mrs. Grater had told her about, 
and this was the consequence of it ; and they 
should have all the trouble, which people never 
seemed to think of when they went and exposed 
themselves to any* thing of that sort. A seri- 
ous illness, too, most likely; perhaps weeks and 
months of it. Things that began in that strange 
way, never ;>assed off like ordinary cases. She 
abouldn 't wonder a bit if it wasn't going to turn 
oai brain fever. 



In which supposition Mrs. Mallinson was per- 
fectly correct. For when the doctor came next 
day, he said it was a case of brain fever, and a 
serious case, too. There was no telling how it 
might end. And if the young man bad any 
friends, they had better be sent for, and the road 
in the front of the house must be littered with 
bark, and all noise kept as far away as possible, 
for his life depended upon quiet. And then he 
asked about the patient's previous habit of liv- 
ing; had he been much given to exciting 
amusements, company, drinking, or any thing 
of that sort ? 

To which Mrs. Mallinson answered that she 
could not say for certain, for he was a young 
man that never made himself at home with 
them ; but he had been a very changed charac- 
ter of late, and had spent all his evenings out 
somewhere ; but where, she could not take upon 
herself to tell, for she was not a person who 
cared to speak evil of othei*s, unless she knew it 
to be correct, and she certainly had seen him the 
worse for company, and she didn't doubt but 
what he'd brought the present visitation upon 
himself in consequence of something of that 
sort. But she didn't wish to bring forward his 
failings, though nobody had more reason to 
complain of them than herself, only he was a 
very changed character, a very changed charac- 
ter indeed, within the last few weeks. 

And Mrs. Mallinson said that with an accent 
which spoke volumes. 

The doctor shook his head, and said there was 
but small chance for the young man if his pre- 
vious life had been of such a nature as to 
quicken the natural activity of the brain ; to- 
gether with a great many more observations, 
which Mrs. Mallinson, not being versed in med- 
ical science, could not very well understand. 
Only she gathered from them that Mr. Deep- 
ing's illness was likely to be a very troublesome 
one, requiring much care and attention, and 
that it had been aggravated by his previous 
mode of life, if not entirely induced by it ; and 
that his mother was to be sent for, because he 
would need very much more watching than Mrs. 
Mallinson, with all her household duties, could 
possibly give him. 

So there poor Hugh lies, helplessly enough, 
and there we may leave him to struggle as best 
he can through the miserable tangle into which 
Hose Bercsford's foolish talk and Lyneton Ab- 
bots pride and his own folly have brought him. 
Mrs. Mallinson frets and fumes, and talks much 
about getting him removed across the road to 
Mrs. Green's, for she can't do with illness in the 
house ; it is a thing she has never been accus- 
tomed to, and it fidgets her sadly. She can't 
sec any danger in wrapping him well up in 
plenty of blankets, and having him carried 
across on a mattress to the meek-faced widow, 
who would be glad enough to wait upon him 
for a consideration, and give him as much at- 
tention as even the most exacting of. invalids 
could demand. "Bxit iVv^ doctor is very firm, 
and says \t Y^ou\ii\)ft xiot\vva.T^ \^\Qix\. q,1 Tft.\«^<sst Vi 
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remove him in his present condition, so Mrs. 
Mallinson has to submit. And Sarah Matilda 
does* not care very much to wait upon him, for 
Mr. Reynolds is delightfully assiduous in his at- 
tentions after business hours, and she likes bet- 
ter to chat with him in the back parlor than to 
bathe Hugh Deeping's hot forehead, or cool his 
parched lips with drops of water. 

So he lies there (fay after day, and before the 
week is orer his mother comes to nurse him. 
Which she does with sad, patient tenderness, 
praying through many a midnight vigil, that 
God would be merciful to her boy, and raise 
him np again that he may repent of the error of 
his ways. For Mrs. Mallinson had not failed to 
tell her of the young man's reckless life, and 
how she and her husband have been greatly ex- 
ercised on account of his viciousness and irregu- 
larity. No money, Mrs. Mallinson says, could 
ever recompense her and her husband for the 
anxiety they have had about him. Indeed, the 
doctor says the present affliction is quite brought 
on by his own willfullness ; providential, as Mrs. 
Mallinson thinks, and as she hopes the young 
man will think so, too, if he should be raised 
np again, which is very unlikely, though she 
wouldn't have Mrs. Deeping distress herself 
about that, because whatever happens is sure to 
be for the best. It isn't for us poor weak creat- 
ures, says she, to decide who shall live and who 
shall die, ancT if Providence has arranged that 
he shall be taken, there will be a way made»for 
Mrs. Deeping to bear it. 

But Hugh knows nothing of this. He lies 
there, sometimes still and quiet enough, some- 
times raving so wildly that his poor mother can 
not hold him, but has to send for Mr. Mallinson 
and the apprentice boy to help her. And Mr. 
Feverige, learning that he is in a very precari- 
ous state, engages another clerk, not without 
some little regret, for the young man has done 
his work very well until the last few weeks, has 
been a most efficient **hand*' in the counting- 
house. And the prudent haberdasher dies, 
leaving his brother's children five hundred pounds 
each, to be paid down when Mary Deeping 
comes of age next summer. And Martin Al- 
lington goes very often to that stately old house 
in Eaton Square ; but Miss Hildegarde Lyneton 
regrets to say that Jeanie does not behave to him 
in such a way as to encourage much hope of a 
prosperous termination of his suit. Which un- 
toward conduct of Jeanie's causes her aunt 
Gwendoline some little uneasiness, an uneasiness 
which might deepen into actual anxiety, but 
that another cloud is creeping slowly, surely 
toward the old house at Lyneton Abbots; a 
cloud which by and by will not let her see much 
beyond it. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Maurice Dbmehon came home sooner than he 
expected, ineonseqneDce of some changes in the 
companf to which he belonged. Early in the 



year, just after he had written to his friends to 
tell them that he expected to come home about 
Angust or September, he got leave of absence 
for six months, with instructions that he was to 
start at once. It was of no nse writing home 
again, as in that case he and his letter would 
reach England together ; so without any further 
notice he left Bombay, intending to take the 
overland route, and get home sometime in 
March. 

Which he did, as we have already seen, and 
was on his way down to Lyneton Abbots, while 
poor Hugh Deeping, hot and angry enough, was 
laying out fur himself a new scheme of life, 
sweeping away the old landmarks, nnd hurry- 
ing forward in a wild, reckless course which 
should ere long work its own bitter, painful cure. 

That Maurice^ Demeron, nearing the home 
of Gwendoline Lyneton after an absence of 
nearly six years, nearing it too with such memo- 
ries and such hopes, could have been complete- 
ly absorbed in. the leading article of the TYmex, 
able and vigorous though that leading article 
undoubtedly was, might prove him to be a man 
of not very intense feeling. Or that perfect 
ease and composure of manner might cover a 
depth of abiding steadfastness, which, being so 
changeless, could well be calm too. Gwendo- 
line Lyneton herself, under those same circum- 
stances, would have been just as quiet. Not a 
quiver of restlessness or agitation would have 
had leave to break the girded peace of her grave, 
pale face. No stranger would have intermeddled 
with her joy ; and if a touch of anxiety had 
marred it, that too would have been as proudly 
hidden. For what had strangers to do with 
that supreme moment of her life? — and why 
should word or sign of hers invite them to pry 
curiously into that coming future which was so 
grand aiid- sacred ? 

Yet Maurice Demeron*s composure was scarce- 
ly that of intense and controlled emotion. His 
face was not the face of a man whose strongest 
hope or passion lies too deep for outward show. 
It told rather of a sensitive and mobile nature, 
one that would feel keenly, but not very deeply ; 
a nature not strong enough for impulse, swayed 
instead by the lighter breeze of fancy. He was 
evidently a gentleman, in the highest social 
sense of the word. His accent and all the tri- 
fling belongings of his travelling-costume, bore 
abundant witness to that fact, even if his finely- 
chiselled features and a certain easy grace of 
mien and gesture had not told their own story 
of gentle breeding. Centuries of careful culture 
had been at work to mould that graceful contour. 
That lordly bearing, so independent and yet so 
infihitely courteous, was the splendid flower 
which only blooms on an old ancestral stock ; 
which no amount of careful training and foster- 
ing can produce from the thin soil of modem 
gentility, or cause to spring forth even from the 
granite rock of self-made respectability. That 
fine, lofty e«8fe ci^ Ti\tovww, >3ft»x SxAs^rx^-^Sj^^ 
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and it conid hare come to him in no other way. 
If a true spirit, a faithful, noble, lofty soul could 
likewise so descend, if a man could take his an- 
cestors* strength of purpose and fineness of na- 
ture along with their physical endowments, 
then Major Demeron might have a splendid herit- 
age. 

After awhile he laid down his paper, and 
changed his seat into the comer of the carriage, 
not that he might be further away from the 
careless chat of his travelling companions, but 
that he might better note the distinctive features 
of the landscape through which they were pass- 
ing. They had reached the famous iron district 
now, whicli fieople came from far and near to 
see. Upon the gathering darkness of the night, 
scarcely broken as yet by the glimmer of the rising 
moon, the flames from many a seething furnace 
tossed forth their fiery spray, dimly lighting up 
huge sheds, in which half-clad men were flitting 
to and fro like imps in some pandemonium, 
dragging after them long wriggling bars of red- 
hot iron. And far off in the dim, vapoiy gloom, 
other imps could be seen standing before the 
huge puddling-fumaces, heaving into them mass- 
es of unpurified ore, which, with no very great 
stretch of imagination, one might conceive to be 
human beings re-acting the terrible tragedy of 
Kebuchadnezzar. And even beyond the noise of 
the London express, clearing its way with shriek 
and whistle past undermined houses and ruins 
of broken-down cottages and shafts of coal-pits, 
<;ould be heard the heavy beat of those great 
hammers, the roar of flames from the furnace- 
mouths, tlie tramp of sandalled feet upon the 
echoing floors. 

It wA9 no new sight to Maurice Denieron. 
Just «o angrily those huge furnaces had spout- 
ed out their blazing surf Ave years ago, when he 
took the night-mail to London, after snyirig 
good-bye to Gwendoline Lyneton under the 
stone gate-way of Lyneton Abbots. With just 
such spirir-like rapidity those black shadowy 
flgures had darted hither and thither in the 
warm gloom of the summer twilight, only the 
tread of their iron-clad feet telling that they 
were no spirits, but toiling men — men of the 
same passions with himself, separated from him 
only by a less noble parentage, and perhaps a 
less spotless life. 

But then Maurice Demeron's thoughts were 
sad. His heart was heavy with pain of parting. 
A long, weary stretch of years lay before him, 
with only Gwendoline's truth to brighten it. 
He had neither name, nor fame, nor right to 
claim for his own that which he had alreadv 
won. He must needs wait until he had proved 
himself worthy. He must needs earn for him- 
self a place in the w^orld. And not until he 
had earned that, and perhaps lost in earning it 
some of the young glow and freshness which 
makes life so sweet, might he stretch forth his 
hand and take the prize. Five years! It 
seemed so long to wait, and yet for the joy that 
tvMs set before him ho thought he could wait so 
patieatljr. 



Now the toil was< over, right earned to claim 
his own. Perhaps, also, some of the freshness 
gone, which seldom stays beyond those first 
sweet years of youth. A long experience of 
life among his fellow-officers in mess-rooms and 
barracks, and of gayety among the uppcr-dnss 
society of the Bombay Presidency, had worn 
away many of those longing, lingering thoughts 
with which at first he used to turn toward the 
old house at Lyneton ^bbots. Not all of them, 
though. Those five years of hard work, which, 
besides introducing him to Indian gayety, and 
giving him glimpses of fast life in the mess- 
room, had made a man of him, and got him to 
a first-class position in the service, had not 
taken away the sweet memory of Gwendoline 
Lyneton, or shaken, except now and then, the 
love he had for her. True, there had been one 
or two little flirtations, trifling episodes of love- 
making, more for the sake of passing time than 
any thing else, which had never found their way 
into his home letters. Sometimes he had 
chafed against the tie which bound^so slightly, 
and yet so strongly by that very slightness. 
But on the w^^ole, Maurice Demeron had kept 
his trust ver}' honorably — more honorably than 
many men would have kept it. 

And nor^v he was coming to Lyneton Abbots 
again. He was going to take up the old life 
just where he left it five years ago. He was 
going to hold in his own again that hand, which 
had been so truly given him there. He would 
look upon that calm, beautiful face once more. 
How weir he remembered it ! — how faithfully 
its impress had stayed upon his heart through all 
those years, always shining out again, gentle as 
ever, when the passing clouds had cleoi'ed away, 
and the shadowy image of some other beantj-, 
which overlaid it just for a litthe season, had 
faded. Gwendoline's face, so fair and perfect, 
so rounded with the soft curves of youth, a tint 
of rose flushing its clear paleness sometimes, 
such a bright, hopeful light shining out from 
beneath the shadow of those pencilled brows. 
It was a beautiful face. He had seen none so 
beautiful in all their long years of parting. 

Slowly the London express trailed its wind- 
ing length of carriages into the Oresbridge sta- 
tion. No one was there to meet Maurice Deme- 
ron. None of his friends knew as yet that he 
had even set sail for England. Gathering up 
his railway-rug and valise, he jumped into a fly, 
and was soon rattling along the quiet Lynetop 
Abbots road, whose gnarled oak-trees, gleaming 
now in the March moonlight, had bent over him 
with all their wealth of summer greenery, when, 
a stripling, downcast and sad-hearted, he had 
last trodden that road. 

When he reached the village he dismissed 
the man, for he wanted to reach the Manor 
House unnoticed. He could do that easily 
enough. Now, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
scarce a footfall was to be heard in the quiet 
little spot. Even the lights in the upper win- 
dows were ex.t\\>^\\\iVv<i^, «."x.tev^ vr. vVv^^i lawyer's 
1 and doctor's Yiousca, iox xXv^a \\\\i«3c>\xsai\A ofl'iaNXi'ft.- 
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ton Abbots observed the old adage, ** Early to met his — and then so changed! The picture 
bed and early to rise, " with a pious exactitude, was very dear still. Those five years hiad not 
which made them, if not remarkably wealthy, dimmed it. And he was so near her now I 
at least healthy and wise to a most enviable ex- Almost a step would bring him to her again, 
tent. Indeed, both the lawyer and doctor might But he would not take that step just yet. He 
perhaps have welcomed a change for the worse would linger for a little while in the old garden, 
in the habits of the village people, since their thinking over again the memories that belonged 
almost primitive condition of health sadly to it. His courage almost failed him now that 
cramped Mr. Lucombe's practice, and their wis- the meeting was so near. He felt a strange 
dom confined Mr. Jacques's professional engage- shrinking even from that very joy toward which 
ments entirely to the more quarrelsome inhabit- ' he had been reaching so long. Not that ho 
ants of the neighboring town of Oresbridge. . feared her look would be less trustful now ; not 

Crossing the village green, and going through that he feared any change had come over her in 
the church-yard, whose yew-trees cast such a | all those years. She would be faithful enough 
black shadow now upon the gleaming graTO- to what he had given her, he knew that full well, 
stones, Maurice Demeron reached the bridle- : But he wanted to bring himself nearer in thought 
. path, and stood once more within the griffin- I and feeling to the past time, before he actually 
guarded stone gate-way, where, five years ago, I came face to face with it again. He wanted to 
Gwendoline Lyneton had said good-bye to him. I feel more vividly than he felt it just now, that 

There was a leafy rustle in the elm-trees then, he was really the same Maurice Demeron who 
a scent of roses and clove-pinks from the over-, had stood in that old gate-way beneath the rustling 
grown flower-beds ; the soft July wind stirring July leaves, and said — 
among the sweet-brier, made it send out many <* We can trust each other, Greta.'* 
a waft of perfume, and the white acacia-blossoms Because, after all, five years was a long time, 
fluttered silently down one by one, and strewed and an effort seemed needed to bring back just 
the grass around that old sun-dial. Now those the old emotion — the sweet, tender longing with 
elm-trees only showed thousands of tiny buds, which, when a youth of three-and-twenty, ho 
dose folded up against the frosty winds, and used to wander with Gwendoline through the 
here and there a pale primrose struggled up on \ Lyneton Abbots garden. And perhaps he need 
the sheltered bed by the vine -wall, and the not be surprised if the effort when made did not 
sweet-brier gave neither perfume nor rosy fall- quite bring back the old emotion. For he was 
ing blossom to any breeze that stirred it. But so very young then, and young people are more 
not a change had passed over the old mansion, quickly brought under the influence of any kind 
Grayly as ever those balustrades stretched along of feeling. It was scarcely to be expected that 
the terrace-walk, with here and there a tuft of at eight-and-twenty he could have all the fi-esh- 
moss within their iron mouldings. The ivy ness and eagerness of a youth. Some allow- 
seemed neither to have grown nor Ified over ance must certainly be made for those years of 
the tall gables, beneath which the lat$ed win- toil and experience, and he need not surely chide 
dow now caught the moonlight in many a pearly himself so very much if, standing on the ground 
flicker. ^And the old Abbot over the door- that Gwendoline Lyneton trod, and looking upon 
way, with cowled brow and girded robe, looked the home which even now sheltered her, he was 
down gravely as ever, telling no tales of any conscious of no very rapturous thrill ; nay, if 
thing that he might see when evening dusk had even it needed a long process of thought to bring 
crept up over the quiet garden. Cautious old back any thing like the emotion which had once 
Abbot Siward. It was not, he who told of stirred him so profoundly. 
Hagh Deeping and Jeauie, standing so near ; So he lingered yet in the shadow of the moon- 
him. They might have looked into each other's light. Presently he heard music—the sound of 
faces long enough before any word of his would a sweet, rich voice. Was it Gwendoline's voice ? 
have distui^d them. Perhaps, by and by, She used to sing to him in those long-ago days, 
another couple might stand where they had He would go nearer and listen. It might be 
stood, hand in hand too, and still he would be one of the old songs which beloved so well, and 
jast as silent. , listening to it would recall the old sweetness. 

Gwendoline Lyneton's home. She was there j He knew the house well enough, with all its 
now, in that oriel-room perhaps — Maurice re- quaint twists and turns. There was a side win- 
membered it well — through whose crimson cur- dow in that oriel-room, opening into another 
tains such a warm glow was pouring out into the part of the garden ; a very small window, tan- 
garden. Perhaps her footstep was the last that gled round with ivy ; left uncurtained some- 
trod where he stood now. Perhaps that rusty times, for it only looked out into a quiet recess 
old gate had not been opened since she passed where no one ever came. He had gone in at 
through it, stately, beautiful, as he remembered that window sometimes, when Gwendoline was . 
her of old. alone with her work in the oriel-room — gone in 

For Gwendoline used to be so beautiful. Again very silently, and watched her when she never 
he recalled her, just as she was when they ram- knew he was near. It would be pleasant to do 
bled among the flower-beds so long ago; her so again; at leastto«>taxLdV|\Vv^^<«ii^'C^^^s^'^ 
light step, her graceful yet lofty bearing, her er a&Vve\\%\ftxv&^V>xN\^%o^^^. 
look, very proud and fearless, save when it So Vv^ a\.o\^ <\\x\«XX^ \qxwA \.^ ^^\>x^i«k 'JS**^ 
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ment, and there through the clasping ivy 
branches be saw Gwendoline Lyneton sitting bjr 
the fire, her cheek resting oii her hand, those 
braids of pale yellow hair folded round a face 
which was as sweet — 

Nay, was it qnite so sweet as when he remem- 
bered it fire years ago? 



CHAPTER XL. 

For Gwendoline was thinking of the letter, 
Hugh's letter, which Miss Ilildegarde Lyneton 
had very prudently sent down that morning 
from Eaton Square, and which the liveried 
Lyneton Abbots footman had just taken to the 
provision-dealer's shop iit Grosmont Road. 

That letter was not likely to produce veiy 
pleasant thoughts in her mind. The writer of it, 
not content with loitering about uninvited in the 
garden of Lyneton Abbots, seeking stolen inter- 
views with Jcanic, while all the time he was 
pledged to some one in his own station of life, 
had followed her with his dishonorable atten- 
tions even to Aunt Hildcgarde's home in Lon- 
don, whither she had gone on purpose to be free 
from those attentions. He had presumed to 
write to her ; he, the Jow-bom counting-house 
clerk, who, even if his intentions had been hon- 
est and nanly, might have had natural instinct 
enough to have known tliat they were completely 
out uf place when thrust upon one whose position 
was so infinitely beyond his own. But they were 
not honest and manly. He was playing a double 
£ame. He was daring to amuse himself at the 
expense of another's happiness ; and that oth- 
er one of their own Lyneton line. And any one 
who dared so to aniuso himself would bitterly re- 
pent it. 

Scorn and contempt were written plainly 
enough in her facer as she pondered such 
thoughts as these. Pride, too ; not the grand un- 
conscious Lyneton pride, which brooded so fine- 
ly over those pale features sometimes, but an- 
gry, vexed pride, tightening the level brows, 
and bending the red lips into lines that had no 
sweetness in them any more, only firm re- 
solve and conquering will. That he, obscurely 
bom and lowly bred, should dare to mate with 
one of her line ; should dare to dream of touch- 
ing, save with humble respect, a hand in whose 
blue veins the blood of a long, noble race of an- 
cestry flowed unmixed and pure I And to dare 
to touch it, too, for simple selfishness and mock- 
ery ! Was this, then, what came of courtesy to 
those so fnr beneath them ? Was this the way 
in which he would repay that kindness, which, 
stooping so low to reach out a helping hand to 
him, had only lifted him to a position in which 
he could presume upon it by insult and deceit. 

All the indignation of the old Lynetons glow- 
ed in Gwendoline's heart ns she thought of 
Hugh Deeping, now for the first time showed to 
Aer in his true colors. Its calm, placid restfuU 
ness 11715 swept awny by scorn for one who could 



act so basely. Those great, quiet gray eyes 
shone with a light of wounded pride, and over 
her face, so still at times, and almost meek in 
its quiet peace, there gathered a look of angry 
contempt for one who could so basely wrong the 
kindness given him from those who pitied bis 
loileliness, and would fain have helped it away 
if they could. 

That was not the face which had been in 
Maurice Demeron's thoughts for five years ; that 
was not the face which had brought back his 
truant heart again and again when some South- 
ern beauty had beguiled it for a time, and almost 
won forgetfnlncss of those parting words — 

y We can trust each other, Greta." 

The eyes that he remembered so well were 
always kind and loving. He had seen them light 
up sometimes with pride, but never with con- 
tempt. The lips which had moved in answer 
to his farewell five years ago, seemed only made 
for smiles, not for the cnrl of scorn which marred 
them now. And then for the first time there 
came into Maurice Demeron's heart a vague feel- 
ing of regret for the promise which had bound 
him through all those years. He bad often 
doubted. He had often swerved from his al- 
legiance to this, the first and worthiest queen of 
his heart; but the doubts had always passed 
away, and the allegiance, given to another for 
a little season, had been given back again more 
faithfully than before. Now, with no distance 
between them to make room for doubt, and with 
no other sweet face at hand to win from him the 
homage which was already claimed, there came 
instead a half-acknowledged shrinking from the 
unspoken promise, and then, more fatal still, a 
feeling of relief that it was unspoken. 

Still he lingered in that little ivied recess by 
the window, looking into the oriel-room, every 
nook and comer of which was so fiUliiliar to 
him ; listening to the voice which still kept sing- 
ing on in rich, sweet tones, sometimes snatches 
of Italian music, sometimes a merry lilting-tune, 
sometimes a simple English ballad, such as Gwen- 
doline used to sing to him six years ago, but 
such as she could scarcely sing row, if that moody 
expression always brooded upon her pale, marble- 
like face. 

The singer he could not see. The piano had 
been removed from its accustomed place. As 
he stood there hiding by the ivy branches, he 
could only distinguish Gwendoline sitting by the 
table, with cheek resting on her hand, Mr. Lyne- 
ton in his accustomed seat by the fire, in just 
the old position, with the old fold of the finely- 
moulded hands, and the old bend of the stately 
head, silvered now with age as well as sadness. 

Jeanie Lyneton must be singing, then. Lit- 
tle Jeanie, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Jeanie, who 
used to romp with him in the garden, and coax 
him to swing her when old Grey was too busy, 
and give him kisses in return for sngnr-plums 
and bon-bons, and climb on his knee to listen to 
fairy-tales. Jeanie must be eighteen now, near- 
ly as old as Gwendoline was when he went away. 
Just eighteen, axi^ Vie "qiva «k xE^tiXL of eight-and- 
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twenty. Well, that was not bo yery olil. A 
man at eight-and-twenty was in the very prime 
and glory of his strength. 

Then followed a long pause of thooght, while 
Maurice Demeron leaned back in that little ivied 
T^ess. And still those rich tones kept pouring 
forth, sometimes merry, sometimes passionate. 
It must be a sweet soul that sang through so 
sweet a voice. Was Jeanie*s face as beautiful 
as her voice? Had those years given to her 
what they had taken from Miss Lyneton ? She 
used to be a bright, merry little creature, full of 
fun and liveliness, with no very great promise 
of beauty, but very warm-hearted and aflPection- 
ate; much more impulsive than her yoang 
annt, with little of the Lyneton pride and self- 
control about her. But then, when Gwendoline 
did smile upon him she looked so gloriously 
beautiful. When those Cttlm, gray eyes of hers 
lighted up, as they eoold light up sometimes, 
with passion or enthusiasm, and the statue-like 
beauty of her features glowed for a moment or 
two into rosy life, she was such a splendid creat- 
ure. What a pity her face should have cooled 
down 80 1 — that she should have taken on that 
took of calm resistance in place of the gentle, 
placid, yet lofty sweetness of the old time. What 
A pity that women sliould ever lose the glow and 
glory of those years when girlhood is quivering 
into womanhood, and the sweet dawn and fresh- 
ness of the morning-time is warmed by the. gold- 
en beauty of the coming noon. He wished] 
Gwendoline could have stayed just where he left 
her five years ago ; where Jeanie was now. 

Maurice Demeron sauntered round to the 

front of the house again. He wanted a little 

inorc time for preparation. He could not quite 

brace himself up to that meeting. He did not 

quite know how he should get over it. He could 

scarcely believe, even yet, that he was the same 

Maurice Demeron who had stood under the old 

stone griffins that warm dusky July night, and 

whispered those words about trusting each other. 

But it was scarcely gentlemanly to be prowling 

about in Mr.Lyneton*s garden at that time of night, 

playing the listener in that secret, unobserved 

manner. It did not look honorable, and Maurice 

Demeron, brave officer as he was, would not have 

done a dishonorable thing for the world. He 

must go in and make himself known, and get 

over the first awkwardness of meeting. 

The gray-haired serving-man, who had per- 
formed the same kind office fur Hugh Deeping a 
few days before, showed Mr. Demeron into the 
librarv, and then went to tell Miss Lvneton that 
a gentleman, who declined giving his name, 
wislied to speak with her there. 

Was it Hugh Deeping, the counting-house 
clerk, intruding himself again with some explana- 
tion or apology about the letter which would 
have reached him by this time ? And had he 
charged the servant not to give his name, because 
remembering the reception he had met with on 
the previous Saturday, he thought, correctly 
enough, tooj that the announcement of it would 
secure his instant and unceremonious dismissal? 



And why should he seek an interview 'With her 
instead of offering any craven apology which he 
might have to make to her brother, who was 
certainly the most suitable person to receive it? 

With a very queenly step, and a face not 
brightened by any cordial welcome for the visitor 
she expected to meet, Miss Lyneton entered the 
library. 

Certainly not to find Hugh Deeping, with his 
student-like abstraction of manner, and some- 
what unccNiTentional garb, which nevertheless 
could not quite hide the true gentlemanhood of 
him. This stranger, though on travel, as she 
saw at once, from the rug and valis^ which lay 
on the floor beside him, had the bearing and as- 
pect of quke a different class of society from that 
to which Mr. Deeping belonged. He had the 
easy, self-possessed manner of a pers^ accustom- 
ed to rule and to be obeyed, together with the 
graceful courtesy due from stranger to stranger 
evervwhcre. But the bearded face and the dark- 
ened skin and the added portliness which five 
years of foreign life had given him, quite hid 
from her recognition the slight, fair-haired Mau- 
rice Demeron of her girlhood, the brave soldier- 
laddie, to whom, after it had long been souglit, 
she had given her trust, and would hold it, as 
the Lynetons always did, even unto death. 

The look of scorn with which she had entered 
the room gave place to one of courteous inquiry, 
and that again to reserved surprise, as this stran- 
ger, with never a word of greeting or introduc- 
tion, kept his place there by her brothers empty 
chair, leaning his arm on the mantle-piece, look- 
ing so quietly down upon her ; yes, even down 
upon Gwendoline Lyneton ; for he was of Saul- 
like stature, this sunburnt soldier from the far 
East, this man who could command a troop, and 
lead-them fearlessly to battle, to danger and 
death, if need be, but could not command liis 
own heart to be true, could QOt hold that faithful 
to the trust which he had once taken, and prom- 
ised to keep forever. 

Yet, as she looked at him, the truth slowly 
dawned upon her. A glint of the old smile 
gradually sunning over his face, the smile she 
remembered so well, something in look and man- 
ner kept still through all these years told her at 
last that Maurice Demeron had indeed come 
back. Come back to say all that had been left 
unsaid between them — come back to end that 
bitter waiting and suspense. The futuip had 
glided into the past now. There would be no 
more weariness and anxiety. Maurice had come 
home I And the full-hearted' quietness of her 
content only those can know who have loved so 
long and trusted so faithfully as Gwendoline 
Lyneton had. 

It was all there in her heart— the love which 
would have given him so warm a greeting ; which 
would fain have rested itself, weary with so long 
parting, in the shelter of his, and been at peace 
forever. Then the light would have come back 
to her eyes, and the flush of hope to her cheek, 
and all tVve ^ndfc wv\ %w«r5v H«^\i!S^\«:^^ ^^sSi. 
away wYAcYi f^m-ei^Xm^^X^wA^^-ws^ xiSjfwvV^ 
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face. And loving and beloved, she would have 
won more than the glorious beauty of her youth 
again, because upon it there would have shone 
tiie crown of tried and noble womanhood. See- 
ing her thus, Maurice Demeron's weak heart 
would hare taken strength again. His wavering 
fiiith would have steadied itself. She might 
still have been his queen — his only one. And, 
each remembering the other in the far-oif sunny 
years of youth-time, and each having that sweet 
memory of early love to bind them closer togeth- 
er, they might have gone the rest of their way 
hand in hand ; her stronger soul staying his by 
its calm steadfastness which never failed; his 
sunnier nature warming and cherishing hers, so 
silent and reserved. Each giving what the other 
lacked, though giving as man and woman seldom 
give, she the strength, he the sunshine, their 
lives would have made sweet music at last, and 
they need never have repented those long years 
of trust and waiting. 

But the Lyneton people were so quiet and 
self-controlled. It was not their way to let the 
strong tenderness within them speak ont in 
over-joyful word or look. It was all there, but 
quietly there and forever there. Those brave 
knights and ladies fair, sleeping so calmly now 
under their stone canopies in St. Hilda*s Church, 
with folded hands and fast-shut eyes, had never 
spoken greatly of their love. They had held it 
fast through doubt and danger and fear. They 
had been true to it, when to be true needed war- 
fare sharper than sword or spear could wage. 
They had suffered for it, fought for it — some of 
them — died for it ; but they had never spoken 
greatly of it. 

Neither would Gwendoline Lyneton. Though, 
like Mav flowers when there comes a sudden 
burst of sunshine after rain, her whole soul 
glowed and glistened with the sudden joy his 
coming back had brought, she could find no 
^words to tell him so. Nor, had they come, 
would 8he have been quick to i«peak them. 
That she had waited so long and so patiently, 
that through all those years no thought untrue 
to him had been bidden to tarrv in her heart, 
told more than any joyous overflow of words all 
that she had to give him. And so, when she 
knew that it was indeed Maurice Dcmeron, she 
only went up to him, and taking both his hands 
in hers, said — 

"I am very, rery glad Jpu have come home 
again." 

He might have heard the rich tumult of her 
voice, which even Lyneton pride could not 
wholly calm. He might have read the sweet 
content which had already smoothed out the 
scornful lines from her face, and made it grand 
with the beauty of hope fulfilled. He might 
surely have told from the trembling clasp of her 
hands that it was only outward quietness, that 
far away down beneath it all theiie stirred the 
true heart's gladness, only so still because it 
could not speak. 
Bat Maurice Demeron wanted other greeting 
tAan that. He wanted an April shower of tcarR 



and smiles. He wanted words and caresses, 
and the J9yous flowing forth of affection that 
sought no restraint. He could not read that 
finer language which the true soul speaks in its 
very silence, where words are idle, and tears 
and smiles alike vain to tell its vast content. 
He wanted some passionate outbreak, >vbich 
should float them both over the vexing shoals 
of reserve and uncertainty. He had so often 
pictured this meeting, and pictured it so differ- 
ently. There was a commonplaceness abont 
it which jarred upon him, how or why he coald^ 
not tell. 

And then again that vague feeling of regret 
came over him, mingled, as before, with the 
other and more fatal feeling of relief that Gwen- 
doline did not seem to take for granted what he 
more than ever doubted his willingness to re- 
mind her of. 

Too cold, too reserved, too silent, she would 
never content him now, he thought. Better, 
perhaps, that the hands so long unclasped shoald 
never clasp again, except. in friendly greeting. 
Better the trust of which they had both spoken 
five years ago, shoald be the trust of plPAsant 
friendship — nothing more than that. 



CHAPTER XLL 

"Shall we go, then, to Mr. Lyneton? ^ 
suppose he will be very much surprised too." 

It was Maurice Demeron who said that, whef 
he and Gwendlinc had not been standing sc^ 
very l<mg in the old wainscoted library, where? 
Hugh Deeping and Jeanie met for the ^rst time 
six months ago. The words fell with a sort of 
chill upon her car, like the first drops of a thun- 
der-shower, while the sky is still blue and clear. 
But she said, quietly enough — 

**Yes, we will go. Graham will indeed be 
very much surprised, for we none of us expected 
that you would leave Bombay until the summer. 
You have so much to tell us, too." 

** And so have you, Greta. Five years is a 
long time." 

It is, indeed, for those who have to pass it in 
the dim cloud-land of uncertainty. And it had 
written its story in Gwendoline's face, taking 
away the girlish freshness which Maurice Dem- 
eron loved so well, to put there instead the 
quiet steadfastness of the woman, which he did 
not love so well, because it told of a nature with 
whose faithfulness ho could not measure his, 
and before whose truth his own must needs fail. 

So they went, both of them, into the oriel- 
room, where Mr. Lyneton sat reading by the 
fire, and Rose Beresford was singing one of 
those plaintive Irish songs of hers, putting into 
it so much tenderness, such a great deep of truth 
and beauty, one might have thought, to hear 
her sing it, that her heart was as full of feeling 
as her words. 

** Graham, you will be surprised to see Mr. 
\ DemetOTi. He \vaa covaft \iwiVw ^ssiciWKc tUon he 
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expected. He only landed yesterday, and he 
has come to see ns on his way Nortli." 

Then the other and rather more formal cere- 
mony took place of introducing the soldier-stran- 
ger to Miss Beresford. 

Bat Rose, with genuine Irish frankness, made 
no ceremony of it. She had none of the Lyne- 
ton staidness and reserve ahout her. She did 
indeed return Mr. Demeron*s courteous how 
with one of exceeding grace and elegance, but 
there was little of the icy chill of aristocratic 
composure about her as she said — 

"Ah! I know your name very well. I 
have so often heard Jeanie speak about you. 
Yoa osed to swing her in the garden, and give 
her bon-bons when she was a very little girl.** 

There was an arch playfulness in Hose's 
iace, and a sparkling brightness in her eyes, 
contrasted with which Gwendoline Lyneton's 
P&le composure seemed like the frosty perfection 
of a steel engraving set against the rich glow 
And color of a tinted lithograph. Major Dem- 
eron liked that pleasant freedom of hers. She 
reminded him of some of the young ladies he 
had met in India, so different to the high-bom 
English maidens, who seemed to brood so defi- 
^tly, like the mountain eagle on his ciag, from 
that Norman altitude of theirs. He felt himself 
<lrawn to her at once, as, indeed, most people 
^id who came within the reach of that fascinat- 
ing influence. Unless some secret spring of 
discontent or anxiety kept them from yielding 
to the magic of her power. Rose Beresford seem- 
^ to exert that spell over every one around her 
^hich May exerts over the flowers. They 
seemed brighter and happier when she was 
there, and when she went away it seemed as 
though the sunshine had gone too. 

And in the presence of this stranger, this 
brave soldier-gentleman from the far East, 
Hose's powers of fascination seemed to increase. 
She dearly loved admiration, and unconsciously, 
^herf she felt that she was exciting it, her eyes 
Would sparkle, and her face glow with a richer 
beauty. And there was a sort of innate coquet- 
ly about her, not open enough to displease, only 
just giving piquancy to all her ways when those 
came in her way whom she could conquer or 
impress. Not that she ever meant mischief 
any more than when she was drawn out to imi- 
i^te the little peculiarities of people that she 
happened to meet. It was just a sort of instinct 
in her. She could not help it, and she was 
scarcely more to be blamed for it than the hum- 
ming-bird is to be blamed for flashing its gay 
plumage in the sun, or the sea-anemones for 
unfolding with tempting curve and swell their 
many-colored translucent petals. 

"And where is Jeanie?" asked Maurice 
Demeron, when the first surprised greetings 
were over, and the little party were all seated 
roand the Are, just as they might have been 
seated had Hugh Deeping, and not this sun- 
burnt stranger «from India, been the guest. 
"Did I not hear her voice just now, as I came 
up the garden?" 

G 



"Jeanie is not at home now,** said Gwen- 
doline, and a little touch of coldness might liave 
been heard in her accents. * * She is staying in Lon- 
don with Aunt Hildegarde, and we do not ex- 
pect her home again for fome time; so Miss 
Beresford has been kind enough to promise to 
stay with me nntil she returns.** 

Maurice turned with a bow of playful gallant- 
ry to Rose, whose bright eyes looked brighter 
than ever to-night for the passing excitement 
of the stranger's presence. 

**Then yon were the songstress to whom I 
listened outside in the moonlight? You must 
pardon me, Miss Beresford, for acting such a 
dishonorable part, but we poor fellows abroad 
do not have the opportunity of hearing any 
thing so chilrming. Barrack life out in Bom- 
bay is a dull portion, I can assure yon, for any 
one who has much taste for the concord of 
sweet sounds.** 

It might be so, perhaps it was, but Mi^or 
Demeron did not appear to have suffered very 
seriously from the dullness of the^ortion which 
had been assigned to him. Those five years 
had passed more lightly over him than they had 
pkssed over Gwendoline. Indeed, Maurice Deme- 
ron was a man upon whom nothing would lie 
with very crushing weight. /Be his position 
what it might, he would contrive to get some- • 
thing 'pleasant out of it. 1^ There was a flne 
elasticity about him, which might bend for a 
time, but would not easily give way. Maurice 
had found it a useful quality while knocking 
about in India. He would find it no loss so in 
England. 

He wanted Rose to sing to them again, but, 
with that exquisite tact which characterized 
her, she declined. Fond as she was of being 
the centre of attraction, natural as that position 
was to her, she felt it would be uncourteous to 
Mr. and Miss Lyneton, if on this, the first night 
of Major Demeron's return after five years of 
absence, when both he and they must have so 
much to talk of, she was to draw his attention 
exclusively upon herself. With as much grace 
as though she had been granting a favor, in- 
stead of declining it, sho put aside his proposal 
that she should repeat the little song to which 
he had listened an hour or two before, while 
standing in that ivied recess outside the un- 
curtained window. And with a playful re- 
monstrance against being compelled to do doub- 
le duty, she turned the conversation aside to 
Major I)emeron*s Indian life, and listened with 
interest more animated and certainly more 
vividly expressed than Gwendoline's to his 
stories of peril and adventure : of tiger-hunts 
and hair-breadth escapes from wild beasts in 
the jungle: of expeditions across untracked 
plains and up rocky mountains, and along 
rivers whose rugged banks, fringed with such 
glorious tropic foliage, no European eye ha<l 
ever looked upon before. And then he told 
them of gorgeous heathen processions, ofwhite- 
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that English hands ever reared seemed onlj as 
children's toys. For he had trayelled far and 
seen much of life, and his was a mind that 
quickly took in new impressions, and coald as 
readily give them to others. A most entertain- 
ixfg companion, as Rose thought to herself, so 
brilliant and intelligent; strange contrast, in- 
deed, to the very fiat society among which they 
moved in that stupid little country town of 
Grantford, elderly ladies, who seemed to have 
remembered nothing of their past life but its 
troubles, and valetudinarians, whose whole talk 
was of vapor baths and new modes of treatment 
for nervous affections. It was a most success- 
ful move, Rose thought, that coming to the 
county ball, involving as it did this visit to 
Lyncton Abbots, which promised so much in- 
terest and excitement. 

And as they sat by the fire listening to these 
strange stories of foreign travel until the small 
morning hours crept unawares upon them, 
Maurice Demeron could scarcely tell whether 
it was to Miss Lyneton or to Rose that he look- 
ed for answering glance of pride and triumph 
in all his perils overpast. He did know though 
whose smile was the brightest, and who seemed 
most breathless with eager excitement to hear 
how he conquered all and came home safe 
again. 

The gray dawn of twilight had almost risen 
when Gwendoline sat once more in her own 
room, looking over those Ict.ters which she would 
not need to cherish any more, for the actual re- 
ality of which they had been but the feeble type, 
was hers now. 

Maurice !Demeron had come home again. 
That which had been a hope so long, was now a 
memory. Last night she had thought of him as 
far off across the sea, parted from her by a dis- 
tance which it would take many weeks to trav- 
erse. To-night she had clasped his haiid, and 
]istene4 to his voice, and looked full steadily into 
his face; changed, yet keeping still a dim, 
pleasant remembrance of that which had looked 
down upon her five years ago, in the dusky July 
twilight. He had said before he went away, 
that when he came back nothing need part them 
any more. He had come back. And yet— and 
yet. 

For there was no deep fullness of content with- 
in her now. That upspringing burst of joy, held 
so tightly down, lest he, seeing it, should chide 
her in his heart for too eager gladness at his re- 
turn, had never come again. Was he changed ? 
She could not tell. Hod she changed to him ? 
Never, no Lyneton had ever done that yet. 
They lived faithfully and they loved truly ; so 
had she. 

Then why was she not content? Why did 
she think upon the almost dream-like past of 
these few hours with a ting6 of sadness? It 
would all be right. She hod never doubted, she 
had never wavered. All those years she had 
been true to him. 

" Trne aa the dlnl to the sun, 
Although it he not shooe upon." 



Not once had she swerved from Ijer* trust, or 
given to others, even in thought, that which be- 
longed to Maurice Demeron alone. And the 
same measure she had meted to others should 
be meted to . her again. She. would wait pa- 
tiently, and alt' would he well. For it was 
only this great light, which, coming so sudden- 
ly, had dazzled her with its brightness. Out of 
the gloom she had come too quickly into the sun- 
shine ; was it strange, then, that all should seem 
so dim and indistinct ? 

The same measure which she had meted to 
others, should be meted to her again. And poor 
Hugh Deeping*s feet were stumbling on the 
dark mountains now, and the light that was in 
him had become darkness. And many a day of 
reckless folly would have to be lived by him, ati< 
many a bitter lesson learned, and many a tea 
shed for him by those who loved him, lowly-bor 
as he was, and many a stinging memory roote 
in his heart, never to be plucked thence agoii 
before he would come out into the light, slt\ 
walk once more in a plain path. All throng 
pride of hers ; all because the proud Lynetoi 
of Lyneton Abbots had determined that nerc 
one of their line should join hand with any o 
less noble name, or less lofty descent. 

Gwendoline never thought of that when sh< 
meted out her deservings for all those years oi 
truth. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

After that followed a very brilliant week for 
Lyneton Abbots. Brilliant at least so far as 
much sweet music and merry chat and many a 
ramble through the budding woods, and many a 
tale of Eastern adventure and daring told by 
Maurice Demeron, could make it brilliant. But 
for Miss Lyneton that week passed in a slow, 
sad weariness, which she was too proud to own 
to herself, fiir less to betray to others, 'save in a 
certain coldness and reserve, which made Rose 
Beresford*s winning playfulness and arch, merry 
ways seem more fascinating by contrast. 

It had been hard to trust, sometimes, when 
the deep sea lay between them, and when, foi 
many a long month, no word of remembrance 
came to tell that the past was held by Maurice 
Demeron as sacredly as Gwendoline kept it in 
her own heart. But it was harder still to trust, 
now that no distance parted them save thai 
which was slowly growing wider and wider day 
by day; a distance more hopeless than any 
which land or sea can make between those 
whose faith is fast. 

She rarely saw Maurice Demeron alone. 
Rose was always with them, bright, merry, non- 
sense-loving Rose, the warm sweetness of whose 
smile no coldness or reserve ever chilled. Rose, 
who never turned away with grave, quiet face, 
when Major Demeron*s glance sought hers, but 
gave it back with sparkling frankness, so differ- 
ent from Gwendoline's half-questioning look. 
And in t\iose (\u\^\. lll.w<^ cs'«w\w\ai^ vulieu Mr. 
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lyneton was busy in the library — for he had 
his own aiikirs to manage now that Hugh was 
sent away, and hard work he found it some- 
times—in those quiet March evenings, when, had 
notBose been a guest in the house, Miss. Lyne- 
ton and Maurice Demeron might perhaps have 
been talking of the past, and strengthening by 
remembrance of it the links which bound them 
together, Rose would amuse them by her per- 
petual Qrerflow ^f humor and merriment, her 
'laughable imitations of odd people, the yaletn- 
dinarians of Grantford, who were always talking 
about their nerves, and discussing vapor baths ; 
orthe elderly widow ladies, who call life a vale of 
tears, and yet were so very fond of card-parties, 
and all the small gayedes that could be got to- 
gether in that dullest of dull towns. Or she 
would sing the simple ballads of her own coun- 
try in such a sweet, tender voice, that Major 
Demeron could but leave Gwendoline's side to 
listen. 

It was easy to do that now. For Gwendo- 
line had become so very silent and reserved. 
She never, of her own accord, mentioned the 
old times, five years ago, when they used to be 
» happy together. Never a chance word or 
^ook told that ishe remembered them at all. As 
for Maurice, an uncomfortable reserve, fast pass- 
^^S into actual dislike for the subject, kept him 
from recalling, when he and Gwendoline chanced 
^ he left alone, the memories of his former vis- 
^'- He felt that the glamour was fading away 
which lay around him then, and yet to feel it so 
w^s a stain upon his honor, which chafed and 
atttioyed4llm.^ Since Gwendoline never men- 
^I^Ued the subject herself, it was best left unmen- 
tioned. Possibly she, too, might have changed. 
Maurice found himself catching eagerly, with 
^ feeling of intense relief, at that thought. He 
wished that it might be a true thought, and yet 
^^ better self of him knew that it never could 
^6 truc^K^StlU, something in Miss Lyneton*s 
manner gave color to the suspicion. If, when 
Hose was by, he alluded, in a merry, jesting 
manner, to his former visit, Gwendoline's face 
clouded over, jand with a certain grave rebuke 
in her expression, sl^ would turn the conversa- 
tion into some less personal channel. Would 
she have done so, Maurice thought, if those 
memories had been precious memories to her? 
Would she not have smiled to hear them brought 
hack again ? Would not some bright glance or 
tender tone have told that she held them still 
dear as ever in her true and faithful heart? 
Surely she must have forgotten. Surely they 
Were precious no longer. He almost hoped it 
was so. ' * 

But Gwendoline only turned upon him that 
glance of grave rebuke, because the things of 
which bespoke were too precious to be so lightly 
handled, so carelessly bandied about in the 
pleasant freedom of fireside talk. She remem- 
bered them as she remembered holy things, 
quietly and alone. 

Rose Beresford knew nothing about all this. 
Perhaps if she had it would not have made 



much difference to her. Hers was not that fine, 
keen sense of honor which shrinks from appro- 
priating What belongs to another. In this case, 
however, her ignorance saved her from mean- 
ness. She only knew that Major Demeron was 
very handsome and very fascinating, and that 
if ho proposed to her, she would not say him 
nay. 

He was beginning to admire her. Many a 
bright, quick glance had told her that, when 
Gwendoline was not by to note it. And at 
night, sitting up in her own room, she would 
gaze, by the hour together, upon the fair face re- 
flected in the old-fashioned pier-glass over the 
mantle-piece ; that very old fashioned pier-glass, 
not new a hundred years ago, which had reflected 
many a noble Lyneton face in its time, but none 
so bright and sparkling as her own, none so 
richly shadowed with dark glossy curls rippling 
away over forehead and cheek in such silken 
tendrils. For the Lynetons were all fair-haired, 
pale of face ; their only beauty that of perfect 
form and expression, the chiselled beauty which 
grows out of centuries of cultivation. And the 
spirit which lighted up those calm, grand feat- 
ures of theirs was more proud than changeful ; 
it shone out clearly and steadily, but with no 
sparkle. 

That sort of beauty was very well in. its way, 
Rose said, as she meditated before the old-fash- 
ioned pier-glass ; but the vivid charm of com- 
plexion and color was much more fascinating. 
Many ^seople preferred that to even the most 
faultlessly-chiselled contour. She thought Major 
Demeron did, from something he had once said 
about those old family portraits in the oriel- 
room, whose colorless Greek profiles 'looked so 
very stately against the backgrounds of dark 
drapery. No rosy cheeks and laughing dark 
eyes there, only straight, pale brown hair, folded 
over faces so calm and still. 

Major Demeron said he liked color and ani-. 
mation ; the marble beauty of a statue wearied 
him, he said. And Rose Beresford was Dot 
vexed to hear him say it. 

Once oiily during that week, in one of their 
rides to Oresbridge, they met Hugh Deeping, 
met him on the Lyneton Abbots road with a lot 
of loose-looking, would-be-fashionable young 
men. And he had passed them with a very care- 
less, defiant air, almost insolent in its independ- 
ence. Gwendoline scarcely thought he could 
be the same young man who used to behave, 
spite of his lowly birth and commonplace com- 
panionship, with such almost chivalrous gentle- 
ness in the oriel-room at Lyneton Abbots. 
There was a sort of nobleness about him then, 
joined with a fine humility, which made her will- 
ing to forget for a time how far they stood apart. 
Now he was so changed. The true nature of 
the man, she said to herself, coming up through 
,the thin outer crust of polish. And then she 
glanced at Maurice Demeron, whote refinement 
was ingrained, a heritage which no change*of 
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He would never stoop to any thing mean. He 
would never tamiah, by spoken or acted false- 
hood, that fine gentlemanhood of his. And 
though there was a little sadness in her look, 
and though she turned her face gravely away 
when thdr eyes met, yet she trusted him still. 

Yes ; the real plebeian nature had worked its 
way up again in Hugh Deeping as soon as he 
was left to himself. And during that same aft- 
ernoon drive, Rose Beresford called in at Mrs. 
Mallinson's to inquire for some trifle which she 
had forgotten to bring away with her when she 
came to Lyneton Abbots ; i^nd then, staying for 
a little while to ask with characteristic kindliness 
after the welfare of all the good people at Canton 
House— for, indeed, both she and Mrs. Beres- 
ford had been very comfortable^ on the whole 
— she was treated to a lengthy account of the 
young man's desperate ways, how he used to be 
met constantly on Saturday afternoons with a 
set of disreputable young fellows, such as ho 
would have been ashamed to have spoken to a 
month ago, and how he was heard of at the Cas- 
tle Gardens on Sundays, which, as every body in 
Oresbridge knew, was the very last place where 
any one who cared a straw for his own respecta- 
bility would let himself be seen, and on Sundays 
of all days, too. Every one knew what to think 
of a youpg man when once he had been seen at 
the Castle Gardens. And people coming to his 
lodgings, too, with bills for wines and spirits, and 
shabby, slouching men leaving dirty little notes 
for him ; to say nothing of his bringing in such 
a smell of cigar smoke, and whistling low tunes 
as he went up stairs to his rooms, a thing that 
Mrs. Mallinson detested, for it gave such a gin- 
shop sort of air to a house when people went 
whistling up stairs, and carrying about the smell 
of smoke with them. 

*' Quite a changed character, Miss Beresford," 
observed Mrs.MalliDSonit who was in an unwont- 
ed state of bustle and flurry, partly by reason of the 
honor Miss Beresford had done her in inquiring 
about the family, and partly by reason of some 
cakes which wanted looking after just then in 
the oven. ** Quite a changed character, as 
much so as ever I saw in all my life ; to that 
extent that you wouldn't believe him to be the 
same. And so very modest and unassuming as 
ho used to conduct himself when first he come I 
Indeed, it was all I could do of a night to get 
him down "here into the back parlor, just for the 
sake of a bit of company for Sarah Matilda, 
which was an advantage, one may say, having 
«uch a fine bass voice. 

*'Not that she wants it now, though," and 
Mrs. Mallinson bridled up, **for I'm happy to 
say she's settled with a young man as me and 
my husband couldn't wish any thing more suit- 
able for her, being well established inliid con- 
fectionery line, and with the best of prospects, 
and every thing as she's likely to be comfort- 
able with, and intends to take his country house, 
if trade keeps up, which I don't suppose Mr. 
Deeping will have the means of doing, if he 
don't intend to mend his ways. But he never 



seemed to have an idea of any thing of the sort 
nor took advantage of it when it was put in hi 
way. Indeed, me and my husband both said : 
was plain his affections was took in some otfae 
direction, and perhaps it had gone wrong wit 
him, which it sometimes has an effect in tb 
way. 

** But I ask your pardon, miss, Tm sure I d< 
for making free with so many remarks; on 
yon was so very agreeable when you and yoi 
ma had the apartments, a great deal more i 
than Mr. Deeping, and never held yourself 1 
from any thing like a little bit of chat, whi< 
there's no harm in, whatever station folks belon 
to. But so long as he pays his rent regular, ai 
doesn't bring no improper company to the hoa! 
it isn't my business to make any remarks, a 
I don't mean to, because I never was a worn 
that went out of my way to interfere with otf 
people ; it's a thing I don't approve of, and n< 
er encourages it in my family. And the cf 
riage waiting, too, I declare, just in front of t 
shop, with such a beautiful pair of horse 
Dear me ! they are beautiful horses I I alwa 
say I never see such beautiful horses anywhe 
as Mr. Lyneton's." 

And Mrs. Mallinson conducted her visit 
out of the front door, and then stationed hersc 
behind the tea-canisters in 4;he shop window, 
see the carriage start, wondering, meanwhi' 
what Mrs. Green, the meek-faced widow, a lit 
further down the road on 'the opposite sic 
would think about it. For Mrs. Green woe 
be sure to be standing behind the counter, wa 
ing for customers, and she would see the cs 
riage stop, and perhaps send the boy out to a 
whose it was. It gave such an air to a sh 
when a carriage stood before it, especially 
carriage like the Lyneton Abbots carriage, whi 
looked as if it belonged to an old family. 

Bose Beresford did not fail to repeat the t 
tail of poor Hugh's misdemeanors and impei 
ing downfall, as they all rode home to Lynet 
Abbots. Also, she imitated, with langhal 
exactness, Mrs. Mallinson's provincial accei 
and the vigorous sniffs which had accompani 
the recital; not forgetting, either, the episo 
of Sarah Matilda's prospects, upon which h 
'*ma" had dwelt with such complete satisfa 
tion. 

** And so you see, Miss Lyneton, I was m' 
taken, after all, in my belief that this redoul 
able Mr. Deeping was trying to produce an ir 
pression in that quarter. I rather fancy, no 
that Sarah Matilda had taken the aggressi 
side herself, and was intent upon storming tl 
citadel of the pdor young man's affections, wh< 
I chanced to behold her looking up into his fa 
wijih such sweet affectionateness. What a pit 
now, is it not, that my darling little fabric ( 
romance should come to the ground in th 
way? I could have been so sure that the 
was an understanding between them ; and th< 
to find it all end in smoke ; nothing of the kin 
but indeed quite the reverse, as Mr. Deepii 
seems, from 'Nli'4,'Ni.«XVvtt«oTL^ wita\«!iL\. wss^^ 
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have been rather reserved than otherwise in his 
connection with the familj. Bat never mind. 
If I was mistaken, it made a little bit of non- 
sense for us, JQSt the same as it had been true. 
And nonsense is such a delightful thing. It's 
the delightfullest thing in the world is non- 
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sense. 

And again Rose did that distinctive Mallin- 
son sniff, with its lateral twist of face and shoul- 
der, to Major Demeron's infinite amusement. 
Bose's arch playfulness was becoming very at- 
tractive to him, and the more so from its 
contrast with Gwendoline's controlled gravity. 
This pretty young Irish girl really was such a 
bewitching mixture of raillery and playfulness, 
so very different from the high-bom English 
ladies, who never seemed to lose sight of their 
pedigrees. 

When they reached the avenue which led 
into the village of Lyneton Abbots, he proposed 
that they should walk the remainder of the way ; 
80 the carriage was sent forward, and together 
they sanntered on, plucking the violets and 
primroses as they went. Spring was just touch- 
ing the trees with her young loveliness. Upon 
the hedge-rows and the distant woods there 
bloomed already the manifold soft tints of 
niyriads of tiny buds, russet, olive, brown, and 
purple, which only waited for a few days of sun- 
shine to break forth into living green. And in 
every little cottage-garden the crocuses made a 
golden glow, and pale snow-drops trembled for 
joy at their own loveliness, and the delicate 
periwinkle looked out, with eyes of Rose Beres- 
ford's color, from cool dark-green leaves. Sweet 
English flowers, which Maurice Demeron had 
missed so long, fairer in their gentle beauty 
than all the brilliant purple blossoms of India. 
Maurice Demeron loved the spring-time, loved 
it in other things than flowers. 

As they passed the gate-way, he paused for a 
moment with Gwendoline Lvneton under the 
old stone griffins. They looked so grim and 
defiant there, with the long beards of moss hang- 
ing from their open jaws, and brown lichens 
filling up the crevices of their hollow eyes. Not 
changed at all since five years ago, except that 
the moss was richer and greener, and those brown 
lichens had not such a golden flush as • the July 
snn put there, th^n. 

With a light smile and a lighter tone, Mau- 
rice Demeron said, as he glanced up at them — 
" Time has dealt gently with them, Greta!** 
She turned quickly and looked him in the 
face. Could he speak so carelessly of what had 
been so sacred to them both ? Could he stain 
with a meaningless laugh the sweet memory of 
that July night ? Or did he not care to treasure 
it any more now, and would he so let her see 
that it had lost its worth ? Perhaps there was 
more coldness in her voice than she meant to 
put there, as she replied — 

*'Yes. I wish he had dealt as gently with 
others.** 



''And changed them as little,** returned 
Gwendoline, walking proudly on. 

Maurice Demeron looked after her as she turn- 
ed away from him. And then, half unconscious- 
ly, his glance wandered toward Rose Beresford^ 
who, standing over the old stone dial, was trying 
to make out its legend. Her bending figure 
was full of ease and grace. The frosty March 
air had kindled a rosy glow in her cheeks, and a 
deeper light in the sparkling eyes, which, even 
as he looked, were turned upon him with such 
an arch, merry glance. 

Maurice Demeron thought there was nothing 
like the beauty and freshness of Spring. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

When they reached the house, Gwendoline 
went into her own room, and wrote to Aunt 
Hildegarde, giving her the information which 
Mrs. Mallinson had given to Rose Beresford, 
with instructions that Jeanie should also be in- 
formed of it, and so any lingering tenderness, or 
even respect which she might have for Hugh 
Deeping, might die out, as indeed there was 
abundant reason that it should die out, now. 

For though he had not been false in the way 
that Gwendoline thought at first; though she 
dwelt with a faint touch of regret, now, on the 
harsh judgment which she and her brother had 
formed of him after hearing those idle words of 
Rose Beresford*8, words which it seemed had no 
foundation of truth, still he had done enough to 
forfeit their confidence. He had very grossly 
presumed upon their kindness to him. He was 
allowing himself now to be led into wrong and 
vicious courses, proving that the refinement for 
which they had once given him credit was but 
an outside garb, worn fi)r convenience, and easily 
cast off when the need for keeping it had gone. 
He had altogether shown himself unworthy of 
the kindness which the Lyneton Abbots people, 
pitying his loneliness, had reached out to him. 
And Jeanie ought to be told of this. 

It was a long letter, and of weighty import, 
needing to be carefully worded, too, lest it should 
seem to exalt into overmuch importance what 
after all was only to be referred to by Aunt 
Hildegarde as a piece of passing information, just 
one item, among many others, of home news 
which might serve to interest Jeanie so far away. 
That was all. That was just how Aunt Hilde- 
garde was to put it ; a fragment of Oresbridge 
gossip, nothing more than that. 

Gwendoline was a long time writing it, yet 
perhaps Maurice Demeron and Rose Beresford, 
singing duets together in the oriel-room, did not 
think the time overlong. For Rose could sing 
so sweetly, and Maurice loved so well to listen. 
It was long since he had heard a voice like that. 
It seemed to tell out so much of love and tender- 



ness. He llkftd. llv^MA ^«xxsi^ <x«.Tik -coAsax^v^^^^ 
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Qose^s glowing fivce as she sang, and read, as he 
thought, the story of the glowing heart within. 
Better that than to he forerer waiting at the 
closed doors of coldness and self-control. Miss 
Lyneton might have written for hours, and nei- 
ther Rose nor Maurice would hare wearied. 

So Aunt Hidegarde told Jeanie, among other 
equally unimportant little items of home intelli- 
gences, that Mr. Deeping was becoming very 
unsteady, and that he caused his friends a great 
deal of anxiety ; that he was forming loose 
companionships, and that Mr. Lyneton had dis- 
continued his assistance in the management of 
the estate, as it was now in a condition not to 
require so much supervision. 

And then the letter proceeded to a description 
of the last full-dress concert at Oresbridge, to 
which the Lyneton Abbots party had gone. A 
veiy gay affair, though, of course, not nearly so 
brilliant as those which Jeanie would have the 
opportunity of attending in town. But Major 
Demeron was very fond of music, and having 
been for so many years unable to indulge his 
taste for it, he seemed to enjoy even the very 
limited advantages wliich Oresbridge could af- 
ford. And an evening of that kind was a pleas- 
ant change, too, for Rose Beresford, who was 
not accustomed to such a very secluded life as 
they lived at the Manor House. Though really 
she seemed very bright and happy, and never 
complained of dullness, though they did see so 
very little company. But she was one of those 
bright, buoyant - spirited girls, who can make 
themselves happy almost anywhere. 

Jeanie listened quietly, making no remark 
about that part of the .letter which related to 
Hugh Deeping. She had always taken things 
very quietly since she came up to tcwn. Aunt 
Hildegarde thought she was scarcely so bright as 
she used to be, but then girls rarely keep that 
gay, flashing liveliness after seventeen or eight- 
een. And the Lynetons were always sedate — 
at least, most of them. It ran in the family, 
like the pale brown hair and faultlessly-chiselled 
features, which made the women of the race so 
distinguished looking. But still Gwendoline 
must not think that Jeanie was getting into low 
spirits ; nothing of the sort. She was quite con- 
tented and happy, and entered into society with 
as much animation as could be expected from a 
young girl who had been brought up in such strict 
retirement. And they were going down to 
. Barton Firs next week for a few days. Sir Wil- 
liam had taken a wonderful fancy to. the child 
ever since he had been introduced to her at the 
county ball. Indeed, it was quite evident what 
his heart was set upon. Nothing would please 
him so much, Aunt Hildegarde knew, as a match 
between his nephew and Jeanie. And such a 
match would be very suitable, too, in every re- 
spect ; for though not of quite so good extraction 
as the Lynetons, yet Sir William belonged to a 
thoroughly respectable family, and Martin AUing- 
ton's prospects were sach aa rery few young men 
coa/d look forward to. He was so very steady, 
A7<?, and promisiDg, and Aunt Hildegarde only 
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wished that Jeanie would receive his attentions 
rather more kindly, or, at any rate, that she ap- 
peared more conscious of them. She really al- 
most lost patience with her sometimes, she seem- 
ed so very blind to her own interests, and treat- 
ed as a matter of perfect indifference what most 
girls would have been so proud of. But then 
again, as Aunt Hildegarde said, that might only 
be her natural disposition, or perhaps girlish 
shyness and reserve, not liking to show all she 
felt; which was certainly the best extreme of 
the two, if there must be an extreme in one 
direction or the other. 

But Jeanie lived on her own quiet life all the 
time — a life far enough removed from the amuse- 
ments which they heaped upon her ; a life which 
neither Sir William, nor Barton Firs, nor young 
Martin Allington, nor all the pomp and splendor 
of London society could move from its firm an- 
chorage of faith and trust. They might say" 
what they liked, they ijiight take her where they 
chose, they might fill up her days with one bril- 
liant round of visiting and sight-seeing — it was 
of very little consequence. If she lacked some 
of the Lyneton pride, she did not lack any of the 
Lyneton steadfastness. And. as the traveller, 
coming home from foreign lands, takes up his 
own country language again, and falls at -once 
into its sweet familiar accents, no space of time 
or distance making them strange to him, so 
when they left her to herself, Jeanie came back 
again to her own sweet haven of thought, and 
took up the speech of the olden time, and gath- 
ered round her the old memories, and rested 
there and was at peace. » 

So the days passed on, until Maurice Deme- 
ron*s week was over, and courtesy and respect 
alike behooved that he should present himself to 
his relations in the North, whom as yet he had 
not seen since his return from India. 

Besides, as matters still were, he felt there 
was an awkwardness in his staying at Lyneton 
Abbots ; though he could willingly have length- 
ened out the days — each one widening the dis- 
tance between himself and Gwendoline — which 
Rose*s sweet voice and pleasant, winning ways 
made to pass so quickly. Hose, whose smile 
never failed, who never wearied of listening to 
his stories of peril and adventure in the far East ; 
who would sing to him for the whole long even- 
ing, while Gwendoline sat apart, grave, silent, 
reserved. 

He was more than ever bewildered by Miss 
Lyneton*s manner. She never seemed to care 
now lo speak of those old days ; and yet that 
she had not forgotten them, he felt sure by the 
conscious restraint of her ways if ever she chanced 
to be alone with him. Did she, then, repent 
of that unspoken promise which they both under- 
stood so well, — given perhaps before they truly 
knew each other, before they were old enough 
to enter into all its meaning? No, something 
told him she had not changed.. It was a rash 
promise, may be. And yet he did love her very 
much. TYiose -werci ^wc^v ^\^assvcvt da^s when 
they two had alTa^ed Ujg^'&OcLei xv^ «cA ^Qr«\^ >^^ 
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old garden, and Jeanie, a laughing, sunny-faced 
child, had chased butterflies across the flower- 
beds, or caaght the great red and black lady- | 
birds that crept so lazily oyer the currant-bushes. 
Yes, those were pleasant days. Gwendoline was 
qtdet and thoughtful even then, but there was a 
gentleness in her ways, and when they looked into 
each other's faces, there was the sweet happy 
consciousness of trust between them which need- 
ed no words to make it faster. 

Maurice Demeron dared not look steadily into 
Gwendoline's eyes now. If he had read un- 
wavering faith there, it would have grieved him 
that his own should swerve so far aside. If he 
had read rebuke and questioning, it would have 
humbled him. If he could but have read change | 
there! ! 

Maurice was half angry with himself at first, ' 
when he felt what a relief that would have been. | 
True, he was not bound to Gwendoline by any ' 
actual obligation. What promise existed T^as 
between themselves alone. No one knew of it. • 
He could put if aside, and society would call 
him as fine a gentleman as before. And he , 
l^new Gwendoline Lyneton well enough to be \ 
sure that she would rather die than betray the ' 
slight which he had thus put upon her. Her 
pride would shield him from dishonor better far 
than it could shield herself from pain. Should 
he then go free Jiimself ?f / 

These thoughts cam^, and Maurice Demeron 
did not bate himself for them . He let them creep 
into his heart, and /rood and strengthen there. 
Sometimes his better nature stirred within him, 
and he resolvedf since he could be true no long- 
er, to tell her boldly so, and bear his humiliation 
like a man. Then his courage failed, he could 
not bring himself to acknowledge that he was 
less strong, less fhithful than this womah ^hose 
lore he had once prized so well. It might be 
cowardly, but it would be more comfortable, to 
let Gwendoline learn by his silence, what to tell 
her in any other way would have been too great 
a shame. 

And besides, he was not quite sure, yet, that 
he did want her to know this at all. He had 
not altogether ceased to remember the past with 
something like reverence and longing. There 
were times when ' Gwendoline almost had her 
old power over him. He could not let her go. 
He could not bring himself to think that the 
past was all a mistake on his part, or that he 
could be just so happy with any one else as with 
her. There was something in her that he could 
rest upon ; and though he did not always need 
that rest, yet it would be pleasant to feel it always 
there. ^ 

Once, coming nokwares inli^ the room while 
Miss Lyneton, thij^ing herself alone, was sing- 
ing some of the songs she used to sing five years 
ago, all the sweetness and truth of that beauti- 
ful life seemed to come back upon him. As 
through a rift in clouds one sees far off the clear 
shining of stars, J^kielt again the glow of the old 
lore. The faith and honor that had well-nigh 
died oat in his heart struggled np once more. 



He felt that that life was indeed his best, his 
purest ; that he could give no love to any one 
else so unselfish, as that which Gwendoline once 
held. Nor would he ever win a gift so sweet, 
so precious, as this which he was suffering to 
fall from him now. He would come back to the 
old allegiance. He would be true to honor and 
to her. 

But just then Rose Beresford came in, bright, 
gay, smiling, and all his high resolves melted . 
away like the changeful pictures of a dissolving 
view. Fancy's bright colors quivered upon the 
fading tints of Honor, which slowly died away 
and loft Fancy's picture undimmed. Once suf- 
fered to die out, they never came again. 

Slowly those days passed away for Gwendo- 
line. This home-coming of Maurice Demeron 
had brought her no peace as yet. She had 
looked to it as travellers in the desert look to the 
palm-trees' cool shadow, and when they near it, 
all is gone ; nothing round about them but the 
desert still, over which they must toil patiently on 
through so many, many leagues. Yet she nev- 
er doubted hira even now. Hers was a faith 
that could bear very much. Too proud, too no- 
ble to dream of change herself, she did not fear 
it from those she trusted. AH would yet be 
well. And that coldness and restraint which 
sometimes she showed before him, was not so 
much for inconstancy that she feared in him, as 
to hide the fullness of her own great heart. 

And so that week passed until Sunday came, 
and on the morrow Major Demeron was to go 
to his friends in Scotland. Once more they had 
sat together in the old church at Lyneton Abbots, 
beneath their feet the dust of the old knights 
who lived so purely and loved so truly ; all around 
them I with clasped hands and calm faces, the ef- 
figies of those same Lyneton knights, fast crum- 
bing to decay, like the fortunes of their race. 
Once more Maurice Demeron had looked at the 
graven figure of the Lady Gwendoline de Lyne- 
ton, whose straight, level brows and placid feat- 
ures used to seem so like those of his own Gwen- 
doline, when six years ago he glanced from one 
to the other. He did not so much care to mark 
the. likeness now, for Rose Beresford was sitting 
just before him in the comer of the pew, where 
Jeanie used to sit; and who, looking upon 
her rich young face with all its warm glow 
of life and loveliness, could care to turn from 
that to the grave features of the Lady Gwendo- 
line, dead five centuries ago ? 

Bose, the rosebud ; sweetest, brightest. When 
should he see her again, when should she sing 
to Kim any more those tender songs of hers, 
which had already told so much ? Fancy's pict- 
ure had the canvas all her own now. Truih, 
Honor, Faithfulness, no longer dimmed heir fair 
colors with any fading tints of theirs. ' It was 
no thought of Gwendoline which strayed so 
sweetly through his heart that night ; it was no 
regret for leaving her which saddened him as he 
knelt fox iVv^ \«A\.\\m^ \tL\S\fc OA^xaOsv^^\i^^iR.- 
ton A\>\)0\.%. 
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into the narrow grassy road which lay between 
the church-yard yew-trees and the Manor House. 
Had she cared for him less, Miss Lyneton might 
liave kept by Manrice Demeron's side for the 
little space they had to go ; bat with the old 
proud reserve which would never let her give 
much outward show of regard, she took her 
brother's arm, leaving Maurice and Rose behind 
in the gathering gloom of the evening. 

Half an hour later, she came down from that 
old dormer-windowed room, her prayer-book in 
her band, ready to join Mr. Lyneton in the libra- 
ly, where they always had prayers on Sunday 
night. The hall door was open, the light from 
the purple-shaded lamp pouring out into the gar- 
den. With just so warm a glow, scarce more 
than a few days since it had fallen upon the bal- 
nstraded terrace in front of the door-way, as 
she came down stairs dressed for the county ball. 

Gwendoline might be tliinking of that night, 
a fateful one for poor Hugh Deeping, standing* 
out there in the track of the lamp-light. 

As some one else stood now. Not poor Hugh 
Deeping, though. That tall figure and fair curl- 
ing hair belong to Maurice Demeron. And by 
him stood Rose Beresford, her bright face flushed 
and smiling. They did not see her. Rose was 
looking down too earnestly for seeing, and Mau- 
rice Demeron's face was toward the gloom. 
But Gwendoline could hear his low tones. She 
had heard him speak like that long ago, five 
yeai-s ago. His voice had a sound like that 
when he said good-bye to her under the old gate- 
way before he went away to India. 
. For one little moment she stood there, fixed, 
motionless. Just long enough to understand it 
all. Then she turned and went quietly back to 
her own room. 

For truly they were a silent, self-controlled 
people, these Lynetons of Lyneton Abbots. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Next morning Manrice Demeron went away 
to visit his friends in the North. Went away 
quite brightly and cheerfully, with only that 
little tinge of courteous regret in voice and 
manner which seemed suitable in parting from 
people who had been so kind to him ; whom he 
had known so long, and who, when he was 
scarcely more than a boy, had shown him much 
friendly attention. 

He said he was very sorry to go away from 
Lyneton Abbots, but as he had so short a leave 
of absence, only little more than six months al- 
together, he must make the best use of his time. 
And he really had so many people to see in 
London, and so much business to attend to, 
and so many commissions to look after for his 
friends out there in India, who seemed to think 
that -when a fellow came home for a few weeks 
be had nothing to do hut ran up and down the 
coantjjand do errands for tbem. But if possi- 
hJe he would look in at Lyneton Abbots again, 



just to say good-bye before he sailed, in the 
latter part of the autumn. He should have to 
pass Oresbridge on his way up to town, and it 
would be such a great pleasure to him to have 
another day with Mr. Lyneton. And they were 
to give his kindest remembrances to Jeanie. 
He was sorry not to have seen her, but as soon 
as he got to town he meant to find his way to 
Eaton Square, and send them word how she 
was looking, and whether she seemed to be 
pining after home. Though he did not think 
that would be the case, for London was such a 
charming place for a young lady to visit, 
especially if she had an Aunt Hildegarde to 
take her all over, and go with her to those de- 
licious operas. And Miss Lyneton was to be 
sure to remember him very kindly when she 
wrote, and say that he did not forget what 
good friends they used to be, and what de- 
lightful games they used to have in that old 
garden five years ago. She must have forgot- 
ten them herself, thongh, for five years was such. 
a long time. So many changes happened in 
five years, and people learned to think so dif- 
ferently about things. 

To all which pleasant farewells and mes- 
sages, Gwendoline listened very courteously, 
and when she replied to them there was not a 
touch of cold rebuke in her voice. Neither was 
there any need now for the half-averted look of 
reserve or constraint. She could meet his 
glance very fearlessly, her own having nothing 
to conceal any longer ; nothing either to seek 
in his but mere pleasant friendship. She said 
they had all been very pleased to see Mr. 
Demeron, and to hear how successful he had 
been, and what good prospects he had out in 
India. And he must remember them also very 
kindly to his friends in the North, and if he 
could spare another day for Lyneton Abbots 
before he sailed, they would be very happy to 
sec him, though, of course, he must have many 
things to occupy his time, and many people to 
see, and much business of various kinds to 
transact. Still, old friends had a claim, and he 
must^not quite forget it. And they were sure 
Aunt Hildegarde would be most happy to see 
him in Eaton Square, and he must send them 
word how Jeanie was looking, although she al- 
ways wrote in such very even spirits, and seemed 
so contented and happy, that they had no anx- 
iety about her. Still, it would be satisfactory 
to hear from one who had really seen her. 

And then Mr. Lyneton said it was a thousand 
pities that Major Demeron shonld just set off to 
India when the shooting season was commenc- 
ing, and if he could manage to snatch a day or 
two in October, they must try to get an excur- 
sion over the moors, though, of course, the 
bringing down of grouse and partridges must 
be a very (anie afiair to him after those brilliant 
adventures among lions and tigers in the Indiaji 
jungles. But, at any rate, a day on the moors 
would Berve to bring back the old times, whe^ 
the Ma^ot, quite «t Btocv^Wti^, cmxa Xa \r$Tv'^XfllL 
Abbots for t\\© ftJcaX. Wm^^ wA ««&\£k&dL \<i wys^ 
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it. Mr. Lyneton had not forgotten what a 
pleasant visit that was for all of them, and how 
sorry they felt when his regiment was ordered 
abroad. He certainly mtfst try and come over, 
jast for one day's shooting in October. 

Altogether a bright and satisfactory leave- 
taking, perhaps more overflowing on Maurice 
Demerdn's part with expressions of good- will 
because he felt that he had not quite acted the 
part of a getitleman, and so he would cover his 
unconfessed delinquencies with a gayer, more 
abundant courtesy. But whatever any of them 
miglit feel, only smiles were to be seen, and 
wavings of hands, as Major Demeron and Mr. 
Lyneton drove away to the Oresbridge station, 
leaving Gwendoline and Rose Beresford stand- 
ing in the gate-way looking after them. 

Tlie old griffin-guarded stone gateway. ^ 

Hose did not stay quite so long at' Lyneton 
Abbots as they expected. Not many days after 
Maurice Demeron went away, there came a 
letter from Mrs. Beresford, requesting, her re- 
turn to Grantford, regretting that she could not 
be spared for a longer time, and thanking Miss 
Lyneton for all the kindness which had made 
her visit already so pleasant. 

So there was another leave-taking at the old 
gate-way, quite as full of regrets and expres- 
sions of good- will as that which had taken place 
when Mr. Lyneton conveyed his Indian guest 
away. Rose was so very much obliged to her 
dear Miss Lyneton for having been so good to 
her, and she should have been so delighted to 
have stayed longer, only Grantford was such a 
wretchedly stupid little place, and poor mamma 
was so bored there; she was afraid it would 
have quite a serious effect upon her health if 
she was left alone much longer. So she was 
sare dear Miss Lyneton would not think her un- 
grateful in running away so soon, when she had 
promised to stay with them until Jeanie*s re- 
turn. But although her visit had been unex- 
pectedly curtailed, yet it had been quite long 
enough to leave a most delightful impression 
upon her memory; She should never be able 



Lyneton would rejoice with her in the future 
which had so very unexpectedly opened before 
her. So very unexpectedly, for she never had 
the least idea, when she came to Lyneton Al)- 
bots, that' her visit would have produced such im- 
portant results. And, indeed, she could scarce- 
ly bring herself to believe that she was really 
going to be married so soon, in less than six 
months, to a person who as many weeks ago 
had been a complete stranger to her. Not 
half a year to bring her mind to it, and get her 
outfit ready, and do every thing that yfks neces- 
sary ; and pay her farewell visits, which of course 
she must do to all her friends, as she ^as going 
to leave the country, and would, perhaps, not 
return for many years. And she hoped Miss 
L3rneton would not think she had been too hasty, 
but thege things, when they did come, often 
came so '^ery unexpectedly, people were taken 
quite by surprise, and had scarcely time to con- 
sider what they were doing until it was done. 
And really it would have seemed so much more 
likely if Miss Lyneton herself had gone out to 
India as Major Demeron'ift bride, having known 
him so long, indeed ever since he was quite a 
young man ; and such respect, too, between the 
families, it was quite delightful to hear him 
speak of his old friend Gwendoline, he had such 
an unbounded regard for her, and she should 
almost feel inclined to be jealous of her some- 
times, if Maurice did not assure her that he had 
never really cared for any one as he cared for 
herself. Strange, was it^not, when he had been 
so much about in the world, and had had so 
many opportunities' of mixing with the best 
society ? She must say that she could not re- 
turn the compliment, for she had met with 
many people since she came out who had made 
quite as deep an impression upon her as Mau- 
rice. But then she was such a very impressible 
girl, so easily wrought upon by a little kindness ; 
she felt quite angry with herselC sometimes for 
being so easily led away. 

And would dear Miss Lyneton and Jeanie be 
her brides-maids ? She should so like her mar- 
to forget all Miss Lyneton*s kindness to her, and riage-day to be associated with thoughts of the 



the very, very happy days she had spent in the 
old house at Lyneton Abbots. Even though, 
as dear Miss Lyneton said, it had been a very 
quiet visit, yet she had not enjoyed it the less 
on that account, for there was always a charm 
in the country, go to it when you would, and 
she did not think that even Dublin, with all its 
gayety, had ever delighted her so much as the 
elegant quietness and seclusion of Lyneton 
Abbots. Miss Lyneton must receive her warm- 
est thanks, and she should never forget all the 
kindness that had been shown to her. 

To which also Gwendoline listened with grave, 
quiet courtesy, as it was her way to listen to 
most things. In due time Miss Beresford wrote 
from Grantford to inform Miss Lyneton of her 
engagement to Major Demeron. It was a very 
long letter, crossed and crossed again, full of 



dear friends at Lyneton Abbots ; and since ft 
was there she had fii:st seen Maurice, it would 
seem so pleasant to have some one belonging to 
the place about her then. But she hoped she 
should see Miss Lyneton again before autumn, 
wlien the wedding was to take place ; for she 
and her mamma had received invitations to the 
hunt ball at Oresbridge in May, and of course 
Miss Lyneton would be there. It would not 
be such an unexpected meeting this time, and 
would not lead to such unexpected results either, 
as had been produced by their meeting at that 
other ball last March. What a strange thing 
that was. After the hunt ball she was going 
into Ireland, to pay some visits to her friends 
there, who would most likely keep her with 
them all the summer, as she should perhaps 



pretty little confidences, and warnT expressions \ Xn^ ^Yie^ \x«A aw& oKJasst ^^ojassiv. \»^^^^^ 
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soon, and give her a great deal of good adyice,-^ tions whose assumed gayety would only make 



for she felt herself so yonng and inexperienced, 
and going out to India was such a serions un- 
dertaking ; she almost felt sometimes as if she 
had been too rash in promising so much upon 
such a short acquaintance. And on that ac- 
count she should so prize a letter from Miss 
Lyneton, who was so very matured and thought- 
ful, and always seemed to know exactly what to 
do and say and think about every thing ; so 
different to her own poor little thoughtless, mis- 
chievous *self. Yes, dear Miss Lyneton must 
write to her very soon, and tell her all that she 
thought about it. 

Gwendoline did write. Her letter was not 
quite so long as Rose's, and doubtless did not 
contain all that the writer thought. But it was 
a very kind letter, containing suitable good 
wishes and congratulations on the very unex- 
pected change in Rose's prospects. Miss Lyne- 
ton sincerely hoped she would never have cause 
to regret the very important step she had taken, 
and that the engagement would bo productive 
of lasting happiness, both to herself and Major 
Demeron. Mr. Lyneton had known him for 
many years, indeed, ever since he was quite a 
young man, and he believed him to be very up- 
right and gentlemanly, so that 'she thought Rose 
need not fear ; though, as she said, it was a very 
important step to take, important under any cir- 
cumstances, but still more so when it involved 
the giving up' of home and country and friends 
to go so far away. Miss Lyneton was afraid 
she could not oblige Miss Beresford by acting 
as her brides-maid, for she never left her brother 
alone now, but she thought Jeanie would be 
very glad to have that opportunity of showing 
her attachment to an old friend. Indeed, if 
she remembered rightly, it was one of their 
childish compacts in the merry days when th^ 
nsed to play together in tlie garden at Lynetdn 
Ahhots, that whoever married first should have 
the other for bride-maiden. And she enclosed 
Jeanie's address, in order that Miss Beresford 
might, if she chose, renew the invitation herself. 
When all this had been written, Gwendoline 
thought she had said enough, and she read the 
letter carefully over, to be stire that not one 
little tinge of bitterness had crept up unawares, 
and colored the quiet friendliness of it. But it 
was all right. If it did not overflow with felic- 
itations, that was only because she was a person 
who seldom gave them. She could not deal in 
the empty compliments which come so naturally 
to some letter-writers. She always meant what 
she said, and when she could not truly rejoice 
with those that rejoiced, she was wisely silent. 
It had been rather difficult to write that letter 
at all, so that Maurice Demeron, reading it over 
as he most likely would, should not be able to lay 
bis finger upon a single sentence which had any 
undermeaning of sadness in it. She had suc- 
reeded^ though perhaps Rose might call her raXh'' 
er cold and unsympathetic. Better so; better the 



him guess more truly the sad heart out of which 
she had written them. 

And then she went down stairs to accompany 
her brother in his daily walk, chatting to him 
the while in her usual pleasant, intelligent man- 
ner. Those mediaeval Alices and Lady GweA- 
dolines, sleeping th^ir last sleep under the Man- 
or House pew, were scarcely less silent touching 
any of their joys and sorrows than this living 
woman who bore their name, and who hoped ere 
long to lie quietly beside them. 

It could not be too soon now, she thought. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

No one belonging to the old house at Lyne- 
ton Abbots marked any change in Miss Lyneton 
after that eventful Sunday evening which ended 
five years of trust and waiting. She read to her 
brother, wrote his letters for him, helped him in 
business matters connected with the estate, and 
did her best to make his life pass easily along, 
just as she had done when her own had still 
hope and brightness left in it. Nay, she even 
gave herself more entirely to him, for now that 
both Rose and Jeanie were away, he was so 
very dependent upon her. She must try to be 
all to him that they had been. Which was no 
easy task, for Rose was so very merry and com- 
panionable. She had such an unfailing store 
of mirthfnlness. The old house scarcely knew 
itself for the same during the three weeks that 
she stayed there, for she filled it from morning 
till night with the music of her voice. She 
would sing to them, or tell them stories, or 
amuse them with her quizzical imitations of 
Irish oddities, until even the grave Mr. Lyneton 
forgot his dignity, and laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

Of course such a visitor would be very much 
missed, and Gwendoline had need to rouse her- 
self and .fill the vacant place, if not with equal 
store of wit and mirth, at least with such re- 
sources as she could command; a daily call 
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upon her which left but little time for idle re- 
grets or any bitter musings over the past. 
When the day was done, and no one needed 
any care of hers, she might perhaps sit alone, 
hour after hour, in that dormer- windowed 
room where the first Mrs. Lyneton had died. 
She might think her own thoughts there, and 
nngird for a little season that chain-mail of 
forced cheerfulness which pressed so tightly some- 
times. But if so, it was girded on again safe- 
ly as ever before the daily task returned ; none 
knowing that it was heavy to bear, or even that 
«he bore it at all. And so long as she was kind 
and courteous to the people who looked to her 
for daily help, it was no concern of theirs what 
thoughts she had when that help was no longer 
needed. 

Tbo upipeT-claas. go%&\v^ <il ^^ -^Wa.^ had 
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visit to the Manor House. It was not likelj 
tbat a noble-looking man of military garb and 
aspect should hare been there for a week with- 
out any theory being set afloat concerning his 
probable wishes and intentions. It was the last 
thing the lawyer's wife and the doctor's wife, 
and the aristocratic widows and maiden ladies 
would have done, to allow such a visitor as that 
to come and go with never a definite understand- 
ing of what he came for. 

If Mrs. Lucombe was not very much mistaken, 
she remembered a gentleman of that name, 
though he was not a major then, but only a 
young ensign*, coming to Lyneton Abbots five or 
six years ago, when Miss Lyneton was younger 
and brighter, and more blooming than at the 
present time. Mrs. Lucombe had lived in the 
Tillage two-and-twenty years, in fact ever since 
the marriage of the first Mrs. Lyneton, and she 
knew every thing that had gone on in that house, 
and the name of every one who had come to it, 
and she certainly did remember a Mr. Demeron 
visiting there, two or three years in succession, 
always daring the shooting season. Indeed her 
husband, being a good sportsman, and very 
. fond of it, had once or twice joined Mr. Lyne- 
ton and the young ensign in their excursions 
over the moors. A capital shot he was, too, 
Mr. Lucombe said, just the man for a soldier, 
no fear of his bringing down his game, be it 
man or bird. Only so rash with his gun, so 
very imprudent and daring. He would pitch it 
about Jike a conjurer's rod, without even giving 
himself the trouble to find out whether both the 
barrels had been discharged or not. She would 
have been in terror the whole time her husband 
w.as with them, only he was so very cautious, 
(ind always took care to keep at a safe distance. 
^nd he had often warned Mr. Demeron about 
it, but young men were so careless, they seemed 
to have a sort of pride in putting their lives in 
peril, to say nothing of the anxiety it caused 
to others. 

A very fine-looking young man, Mrs. Lu- 
combe said, if she remembered rightly; tall, well- 
made, aristrocratic in his appearance. Every 
one said what a handsome couple they would be 
if they did make a match of it. And indeed 
that seerded a very likely termination of his visit, 
for there was nothing else to attract him in that 
direction, except the shooting ; and they were 
continually seen together in the garden, or stroll- 
ing about the Lyneton Abbots woods, in com- 
pany with Mr. Lyneton. And then his regiment 
was appointed to foreign service, a disappoint- 
ment doubtless to the young people, though for- 
tunate, looked at in a worldly point of view, be- 
caose the officers in India got such good pay and 
quick promotion. After that* every ofte noticed 
that Miss Lyneton withdrew very much from so- 
ciety, rarely attended balls or any thing of that 
sort ; indeed lived almost entirely at home, and 
Mrs. Lucombe believed that young Demeron's 
departure had something to do with the fact of 
•her bein^r Miss Lyneton still. 



Mrs. Lucombe, and to whom the doctor's wife 
unfolded these little personal matters connected 
with the Lyneton Abbots family, did not look 
upon the matter in the same light. Mrs. Jacques 
had not lived so long in the village as Mrs. Lu- 
combe. It was only little more than four years 
since her husband took the legal practice of Mr. 
Langley, deceased ; and therefore she had but 
comparatively limited opportunities for studying 
the aspects of life at the Manor House. But if 
there was one thing Mrs. Jacques disliked more 
than another, it was these long engagements. 
She had never allowed any of her daughters to 
get entangled in them, for they were the most 
unsatisfactory things in the world. They in- 
variably ended in smoke, and then where were a 
grirs prospects, and what was to become of her, 
unless she took to a Tocation, or something of 
that sort ; which, though aristocratic and distin- 
guished, was not at all to bo compared to a good 
establishment and a comfortable home. Her 
daughter Selina had once been in danger of get- 
ting entangled in a long engagement withvn 
young man who was going out to seek his for- 
tunes in India, but she nipped it in the bud, put a 
stop to it at once, took Selina away to one of 
the fashionable watering-places, and 'had the 
satisfaction of seeing her married before the year . 
was out to a wealthy Oresbridge merchant, who 
kept his carriage, and lived in one of the hand- 
some villas in the suburbs. Very much better 
that, and so Selina admitted herself now, than 
waiting five years, and then perhaps being left 
behind, after all. 

Not that she meant to intimate any thing of 
that kind in Miss Lyneton's case. Mrs. Lu- 
combe must not think that she intended to cast 
the slightest reflection upon Major Demeron's 
position, which was no doubt quite equal to a wife 
and an establishment now ; but from what she had 
seen during the last ftw days, she was not dis- 
posed to think that he had any serious thonghts 
in that direction. If there was any sort of un- 
derstanding between them, it was the very last 
thing in the world that Miss Lyneton ought to 
have done, to have invited a fascinating, elegant 
girl like Rose Beresford at the time when Major 
Demeron was expected home ; a girl whose pe- 
culiar style of beauty was just the kind to eclipse 
her own, for every one knew what a pale, wash- 
ed-out sort of thing a fair-haired, colorless wom- 
an, however perfect her features might be, look- 
ed when contrasted with a brilliant, animated 
face like Miss Beresford's. And then that young 
lady's manners, too, were so fascinating, such an 
inexpressible charm about her voice and smile, 
so very winning and agreeable, evett apart from 
her uncommon beauty, that no one of any taste 
in such matters eould help being attracted by 
her. Really, for her owh part, Mrs. Jacques 
could not imagine whatever Miss Lyneton could 
have been thinking about to do such an impru- 
dent thing. And if she had any discernment 
at all in such, matters — oivdL %bA flbBXt«Qd.bAx^«A\£ 
\ upon l\\ft m«&^«i«tfiw. ^l ^& ^soolObv. ^'^ xws&N. v*^^'^'^'* 
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Miyor Demeroii's intentions, if he had any at 
all, were in the direction of the younger lady. 

Mrs. Lucombe could not believe that. Major 
Demcron was a perfect gentleman,' as her hus- 
band said, and he had been brought into contact 
with him several times before he went out to 
India, five years ago. Every one suspected 
then what his intentions were, even though there 
might not be a definite understanding, on ac- 
count of both parties being so young. Mrs. 
Lucombe could not think it of any man that 
he could behave in that way and mean nothing 
by it. 

" Not even an ordinary person, my dear Mrs. 
Jacques," said the doctor's wife, with an unusual 
degree of animation ; because, being on calling 
terms at the Manor House, which Mrs. Jacques 
was not, she felt it her duty to defeiid the honor 
of the aristocracy. ** Not even an ordinary per- 
son, still less a man of family and breeding like 
the major, who knows what honor is, and has 
always acted up to it. No, it will certainly 
come to a wedding before Mi^or Demeron goes 
back to India." 

Bat Mrs. Jacques held fast to her own opinion. 
She asserted that the charm of a beautiful face, 
like Rose Beresford's, was enough to make a 
man forget honor and high-breeding and every 
thing else, except the desire to win it for him- 
self. Miss Lyneton had stood in her own light 
as completely as it was possible for any woman 
to do by bftving such a^goest under such circum- 
stances. She could only say that, though her 
own girls had as little need as most to fear the 
comparison of superior beauty, yet it was the 
very last thing in the world she should ever 
think of doing, to place them in immediate con- 
tact with a style like Miss Beresford's. It was 
not beauty alone, it was that indefinable charm 
of voice and aspect and manner, which, joindd 
with pretty features and ar^biilliant complexion, 
and such rare accomplishments as the young 
Irish lady was said to possess, rendered their 
owner perfectly irresistible. 

"No, take my word for it, Mrs. Lucombe, 
Miss Ljmeton will never be Mrs. Demeron." 

And if Mrs. Jacques had had a sniff like Mrs. 
Mallinson's she would have made use of it then 
by way of emphasis. But Mrs. Jacques was of 
course far too much of a lady to have any sach 
distinctive peculiarities. She only inclined her 
head decidedly enongh to make the bird of 
Paradise in her Genoa velvet bonnet wave its 
plume in a very efiective manner, as she repeat- 
ed her assertion — ** Miss Lyneton will never be 
Mrs. Demeron." 

"And I say she trtV/,** returned the valiant 
little doctor's wife, in nowise daunted either by 
Mrs. Jacques or the bird of Paradise. 

" Will you hazard a bet upon it, then ?" said 
Mrs. Jacques. 

" Certainly," said the doctor's wife. 

** A pair of the best French kid, any color 
j'oa pleaae, " said Mrs, Jacqaea, 
''Anjr color you please, " replied the doctor's 
wv/% who felt confident that if there was any honor 



at all in the aristocracy, her glove-box would 
receive an accession to its contents. 

Mrs. Jacques took out her ivory tablets. 

"If Miss Lyneton marries Major Demeron 
before he goes out to India in the autumn, I give 
you, what color?" 

* * Steel gray, stitched with black. I shall only 
be in slight mourning by that time. And if he 
marries BoseBeresford" — the doctor's wife took 
out her tablets too — " what is your size?" 

Mrs. Jacques looked at her dainty demi-Iongs 
of Paris make. 

" Six and a quarter. People always say my 
hand is so uselessly small ; a child's size fits me. 
And a nice pale tint, dear Mrs. Lucombe." 

"Certainly,! always pay my debts of honor 
in the most delicate colors," replied the doctor's 
wife, making a note in her tablets ; " but I am. 
quite sure it will be the steel grays this time." 

" And I am convinced it will not, if you will 
pardon me for being so positive." 

And with that remark Mrs. Jacques conclude 
ed one of the pleasantest morning calls she had 
made for a long time. She was quite sure she 
should get the gloves, though, and she hoped, as 
she looked out tlie next name on the list of calls, 
that they might be of the new season color, to 
match the trimmings on her last walking-cos- 
tume. She wished she had thought to mention 
it to Mrs. Lucombe when they arranged the bet. 

For Mrs. Jacques had come down that grassy 
path on her way home from church the Sunday 
night before, and she had seen a graceful, ele- 
gant girl, certainly not Miss Lyneton, standing 
by Major Demeron's side in the track of light 
which poured out from the old door-way of Lyne- 
ton Abbots. 

Mrs. Jacques thought she knew what that 
meant. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

Then came sweet spring days, when the olire- 
brown and russet tints on the Lyneton woods 
brightened into living green, and every orchard 
bloomed with rosy flush of apple-blossom, tinted 
here and there with pearly tint of cherry and 
sloe; and a bridal veil of white covered the 
young sprays of hawthorn that peered out from 
copse and dingle, or nestled coyly beneath the 
shadow of the great oak-trees on the Lyneton 
Abbots road. And one looked no more for snow- 
drops upon the woodland paths, for all May's 
perfumed flowers had rushed together into bloom, 
and the glades were blue with hyacinths, and 
sweet woodruff scented all the air, and many a 
tangled growth of eglantine clambered among 
blackberry and briony over thenntrimmed hedges, 
falling over sometimes to make a leafy bower, 
where the little children sat and wove their daisy 
chains, or tied up the cowslips which they had 
gathered in the meadows. Sweet spring days, 
when the lark began his carolling song, and the 
blackbird p\ped iiota. x\i<i ^^v^^ ^<c\\£x ^C the 
1 woods •, and ^tom tYie ^adorw oi^ >2aa ^x-\x^^ 
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planting near by the old home at Lyneton Ab- 
bots, dark even at noonday, the low sweet tones 
of the cushat dove told how patiently she waited 
for her mate. 

Sweet spring days, whose sweetness poor Hugh 
Deeping never felt ; for all through that bright 
May month he lay within the valley of the shad- 
ow of death, where no sunshine could reach him 
any more, nor song of merry birds, nor scent of 
flowers from woods where the young year's life 
was pulsing loud and strong. It mattered little 
to Hugh, with Death's black wing brooding over 
him, what brightness might be beyond it. With- 
in that shadow he lay at rest, alike from pain or 
joy, knowing no present, remembering no past, 
looking forward to no future. 

Day by day, night by night, his sad-hearted 
mother watched over him in that little room at 
Canton House ; Betsy's heavy footfall tramping 
about overhead, Mrs. Mallinson's loud, harsh 
voice sounding up the stairs, sometimes calling 
to Sarah Matilda, sometimes scolding the serv- 
ant, sometimes uplifted in vehement expositions 
for the benefit of Mr. Barton, who still came in 
on a Saturday evening as heretofore, though 
Mrs. Mallinson was more and more impressed 
^ith the advisability of a change in the Gros- 
mont Road ministry ; he being quite too much 
given to the practical enforcements for her views. 

And there was a great soreness at Mrs. Deep- 
ing's heart, for she feared lest the lad should die, 
and give no sign of repentance for all the wild, 
i^less days he had spent. Mrs. Mallinson 
luid told her all about them, softening 'down with 
no toach of motherly kindness the pain they 
caused ; never cheering her by saying how steady 
he had been before that fatal change came over 
him, nor even how, when his folly was at its 
^^ight, some little touch of goodness mingled 
^ith it. For Hugh had never been wholly bad. 
God had never let him quite forget the passing 
gleam of brightness which had once hallowed 
all his life. She only knew that he had been 
^ciy wild, that he had sadly broken away from 
the old paths, that deep stains of guilt lay upon 
the heart which was once so trusting and inno- 
cent. 

How she waited day after day for that return- 
ing gleam of consciousness which would not 
come ! How she prayed that some word of par- 
don might reach him before he went away ; that 
the Good Shepherd, whose love never wearies, 
whose patience never fails, would seek this poor 
wandering soul, and lead it back again to the 
fold ! Or, if he should die — and, indeed, as- the 
doctor said, that seemed the most likely ending 
of all — if he should dje before that closed gate 
of reason opened again, she hoped God would 
be merciful to him, and not reckon too harshly 
with him for a past in which, perhaps, there was 
more to pity than to blame. For the poor lad 
had been sorely tried. Not without temptation, 
whose force has many a time mastered older and 



driven out of that path, it is to find the way 
home again. Surely God would be merciful to 
him and take into account, not only the evil he 
had fallen into, but that which he had struggled 
with| and perhaps tried so hard to conquer. 

For Mrs. Deeping thought she understood now 
why he had been so wild. Hugh's delirium 
told her what he had very carefully concealed 
in all his letters home — how he had hoped and 
been disappointed, how he had trusted and been 
deceived, how he had tried to do his best and 
found himself doubted. The . pride of those 
Lyneton people had spoiled his life. It was 
their doing that he lay so crushed and broken 
now. In his brave trustfulness, seeking for the 
love which he gave so freely, he had climbed too 
high, and this was his fall. She could under- 
stand now, how, ever impulsive and hasty, he 
had let himself drift away to ruin. He had his 
father's nature, quick and affectionate, but his 
father had never been tempted so. He had 
never been allured and then betrayed. The 
world had been kinder to him, it had not vexed 
and wounded him, nor given him half so bitter a 
cup as poor Hugh had been forced to drink. 

And with all a mother's fondness she tried to 
excuse his reckless ways, even while she mourn- 
ed over them ; and with all a mother's faithful 
love she prayed for light and life to come back. 
And with a bitterness which only that love could 
measure, she thought of the woman whose pride 
had wrought such inischicf, whose cold, white 
hand it was that had thrust her poor boy down 
into this dark pitfall. Cruel hand, though the 
blood that flowed in its blue veins was so noble'; 
cruel pride, though worn with such a queen- 
ly grace. Quiet-tempered, Christian woman 
though she was, Mrs. Deeping felt that if ever 
Gwendoline Lyneton crossed her path, no thought 
qf forbearance an^^rofessing duty, no remem- 
brance of the ch^H^^hich suffereth long and 
is kind, or even oFlhat divine love which would 
teach those whom it has forgiven to forgive also, 
could keep her from pouring out all the pent-up 
bitterness of her soul. 

And, as it chanced, that meeting was not far 
off. For the hunt ball was to tako place in a 
fortnight, and Bose Beresford had written to her 
friend Miss Lyneton to ask if she would engage 
Mrs. Mallinson's roomsfor one night. The wom- 
an, though commonplace to a distressing de- 
gree, and rather given to familiarity in her man- 
ners, had yet made them tolerably comfortable 
when they came to Oresbridge in March, and 
perhaps the young man who lodged with her per- 
manently would not object to giving up his sit- 
ting-room for a few hours, as he had done before. 
Of course Mrs. Beresford would be very glad to 
make i^ up to him in some way, though really 
the inconvenience to himself was so very trifling, 
that it scarcely seemed worth while mentioning 
it at all. And perhaps Miss Lyneton would be 



kind enough to call as soon as she could, for the 
stouter hearts than his, had he been driven out^time was drawing near now^ and if Mrs. Mallin- 
of the right path, and then — ah I the history of \ Boxi^s xooioa 'vet^ ^\i\gb^<i'^-^>iXv^\^ ^^5^^^ 
many a blasted life might tell how hard, ouce\&c\x\t:5 Va Y^Ck^ixmii^ ^i>Xi^Tj^^VSx^\L\iSi^\5s2^>5^^^ 
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so numeronsly attended by people from the conn- ished, hastily staffed behind one of Sarah Matil- 
ty residences. { da*8 antimacassars, betrayed that that young 

So one bright May morning Mrs. Mallinson's lady had been surprised in the midst of a diet of 
heart was gladdened, not certainly by the sight dress-making. And as ill-luck would have it, 
of the Lyneton Abbots family carriage, which i the front sitting-room was undergoing a process 
had once before stopped at Canton House, but by of cleaning, which rendered it unfit just then for 



«n elegant pony-phaeton, almost as imposing as 
any family-carriage could be, drawn by a pair 
of spirited little steeds in silver-mounted har- 
ness, and tended by a foot-boy with no end of 
buttons all over his jacket ; a general effect quite 



the reception of so distinguished a visitor. So 
very unfortunate, as Mrs. Mallinson said when she 
heard the doubleknock, and canghtsight of the sil- 
ver-mounted harness, shining through the pickle 
jars in the shop window. But things always 



brilliant enough to make Mrs. Green's pale face . had happened unfortunately of late, she thought, 
grow paler still with envy, if she chanced to be- ' And she apologized profusely to Miss Lvneton 
hold it from behind her coffee canisters, where i for having to bring her into the back jparlor, 



she was generally standing on the lookout for 
customers, and iilso to notice the class of cus- 
tomers who came to Mrs. Mallinson's sliop. 
Such mean curiosity, Mrs. Mallinson said, and 
a thing she should never condescend to, for she 
never troubled herself about Mrs. Green's cus- 
tomers, poor thing ! and never made it her busi- 
ness to find out what class they belonged to. And 
it was only by the merest chance that she had 
heard that the Lyneton Abbots people sent 
there for. their tea, out of pity, no doubt, for 
every body knew that a better article could be 
got firom parties who had an extensive business 
— her husband, for instance — and could afford to 
give large orders to the travellers. But Mrs. 
Green had such very mean ways. Mrs. Mallin- 
son didn't think there was another person in 
the street that had such mean ways as Mrs. 
Green. 

Noiselessly enough the little ponies, Skip and 
Sam, sped over the littering of bark which had 
been laid for some distance in front of Canton 
House. Gwendoline never saw any thing of 
that kind without feeling saddened. It seemed 
to tell so silently of suffering — perhaps of death 
just passed, or very near a^|^d. But it was a 
sight painfully common^HJPresbridge, where 
people were always falling illj^and where the race 
for riches, and all the tumult and excitement of 
competition, and the energy which must needs be 
put forth to secure any sort of standing-place, is- 
sued frequently enough in these nervous illnesses, 
where the patient had to be kept so very quiet. 
A hard thing to be gained, any thing like quiet, 
in Oresbridge, Gwendoline thought; for the 
stone pavement was so terribly noiSy. It must 
be painfully tiying, especially for sick people, 
to be so close upon it, and to hear continually the 
jar of those' immense drays, rattling along with 
their burden of railway lines or iron bars, dash- 
ing against each other at every turn of the wheel. 
And she wond»*ed what story that littered bark 
had to tell of anxiety and pain ; what poor suf- 
ferer was lying near, needing to be so carefully 
guarded from the great town's noise and din. 

Mrs. Mallinson, who had heard the muffled 
sound of wheels, followed by the little foot-boy's 
double knock, rushed to the door, and with a 






where things were not so genteel as up stairs. 

" So much extra work, you see, ma'am, when 
there's sickness in a house, and his mother come 
to nurse him, and the servant almost run off her 
feet with extra fires and bits and sups to be got 
ready at all times, just when he's a mind to 
have them. I'm sure such a thing as I've never 
had to do with since I was married, and if it 
wasn't for the good of the cause as me and my 
husband is looked up to to keep it going on pros- 
perous, I wouldn't have been bothered with it, 
no, that I wouldn't." 

And Mrs. Mallinson sniffed, and threw up 
the window to air the room. 

'*But nothing catching, ma'am, so you 
needn't be afraid. I would have told you if it 
had been aught of that sort, before you'd come 
into the house, for I'm not one that would de- 
ceive people, nor ever was* I*m thankful to say. 
It's something in his head, ma'am, that's what 
it is, nothing no more than that ; but he takes an 
awfal deal of nursing, and so we had his mother 
sent for, as I might -be free to attend to the 
family and outward calls of usefulness, which it 
isn't nobody's duty to neglect, unless Providence 
sees fit to indicate otherways." 

Miss Lyneton expressed her regret that there 
should be illness in the house. Certainly it al- 
ways did cause a great amount of extra anxiety, 
and she trusted that Mrs. Mallinson would soon 
be relieved from hers by the recovery of the pa- 
tient. But there was not the least occasion for 
apology. She had merely called, by Mrs. Bcres- 
ford's request, upon an errand which she now 
feared would be useless. Could that lady en- 
gage the rooms which she had for the county 
ball in March ? If so, Mrs. Mallinson might 
consider them as taken, and upon the same 
terms as before, for the hunt ball, which was ex- 
pected to take place at the end of May. 

Mrs. Mallinson's regrets were loudly ex- 
pressed. It was bad enough to have a sickness 
in the house, involving, as it did, extra fires, and 
all sorts of small ' disagreeablenesses ; but for 
that sickness to be the means of depriving her 
of such a remunerative let as Mrs. Beresford's 
had been, was worse still. Ball company always 
paid BO well. You might almost charge what 
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brisk succession of sniffs, and bows, and courte-l you like to ball company, and they never seemed' 
s/es, asbered her visitor into the back parlor be^to think of making any complaint. It was 
Aind the shop, where a quantity of snippings on grievous, \t vaa '^to^oVXtv^, \\. 'waa \ft Vja looked 
^he carpet, and a smart red petticoat, half fin-^upon m t\io WgYit ol a Yl^kts 'StwV^^xCC&X eCx^i- 
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pensation. Kot a judgment, nothing of that sort. 
Krs. Mallinson was qaite sure that neither 
she nor her husband had done any thing to call 
for a judgment, since they were using their best 
endeaTors to uphold the cause, and Mr. Mallin- 
son was coming forward with gold on every pub- 
lic occasion to an extent which certainly ought 
to place him beyond the i^ach of any thing but 
gracious dealings on the part of FroTidence. 
It was a dispensation ; that was what it was, 
and a very unfortunate one, and Hugh's mother 
mast be given to understand that it had prevent- 
ed the rooms from being let to Mrs. Beresford 
for the hunt ball. Then Mrs. Mallinson went 
into particulars, for Miss Lyneton did not seem 
to nnderstand as yet the precise aspect of the 
ca»e; only tliat her errand was unsuccessful, 
on account of sickness in the house. 

'^It's Mr. Deeping, ma'am, the yoang man 
weVe had to lodge with us since last October, 
as has been took with brain fever, or something 
of that kind, and laid at death's door this month 
past. And I'm sure I wish it would either open 
and let him in, and have done with it, or send a 
message out as he needn't to wait there any 
longer ; for if s more than me and my husband 
ever looked for, is a visitation like this, and us 
not conducting ourselves in any shape or way 
whatever as seemed to need it ; and his mother, 
too, to wait upon him, and extra fires, and no 
sort of certainty as to when he's going to have 
his food, or what he'll take a fancy to, and wast- 
ed as likely as not when its been took up to him, 
whfch I always say is a shame, and the price 
food is now, to have it sent out again that way. 
I thought you might have heard of it, ma'am, 
and him engaged at Ljrneton Abbots, and it 
seemed to make a wonderful differenco to him 
when he gived over coming of a Saturday after- 
noon. I always saiH to my husband it was the 
beginning of his ruin, his having them Stiturday 
afternoons loose. 

"Not but what Mr. Lyneton did perfectly 
right, ma'am," continued Mrs. Mallinson, think- 
ing that perhaps this latter clause might be con- 
stnied into a reflection upon Miss Lyneton's 
brother, which reflection was the very last thing 
she wished to make when that lady had come 
aboQt the taking of the apartments. '* Not but 
that Mr. Lyneton did perfectly right in not hav- 
ing him come no more, for he'd got that wild 
and reckless before he was took ill, as I don't be- 
lieve he cared what he did, nor where he went ; 
and I don't misdoubt but what it's for his good as 
this afliiction has come upon him, though it goes 
hard as me and my husband should be saddled 
with it, that wasn't to blame for his going off 
that way. Because you see, ma'am, you can't 
make a charge for illness. It isn't a thing one 
can put down in the bill, along with coals, and 
gas, and extras, and so I say it will be a dead 
loss to us, which was what we hadn'f looked for, 
and laying ourselves out as we did to support 
the cause, and be burning and shining lights in 
the congregation, which isn't done for nothing, 
AS Vm sure me and mj husband can both of us 



bear witness to ; especially when a body hasn't 
got itself established, as one may say like the 
present instance, and wants so much keeping up 
with bazars, and teas, and public social means, 
as we're always looked to, to set an example with." 
And Mrs. Mallinson, who, during the whole 
of this lengthy exposition of the state of affairs 
at Canton Honse, had been bustling round the 
back parlor, trying to touch it up into some- 
thing likd respectability, came to a pause now, 
as though expecting that Miss Lyneton should 
make some sort of reply. 



CHAPTER XLVIT. 

But Miss Lyneton made no sort of reply. 
She just stood there by the seat Mrs. Mallinson 
had placed for her, stately, quiet as was her 
wont. Perhaps a few bitter thoughts were 
working their way into her heart. Perhaps she 
was wondering if those weary weeks of pain 
and anxiety which Hugh Deeping and his moth- 
er were measuring out would be laid to her 
charge, and ask their heavy price from her. 
Had she not had something to do with the 
shadow which lay upon him now ? shadow which 
might be that of death. Her face was very 
pale ; there was a look of fear in it. 

Mrs. Mallinson thought it was because she 
had come unawares into a house where there 
was illness, and so she made haste to re-assure 
her. 

"Bat it's nothing, ma'am, as I said before, 
that you need be afraid about, nothing catching, 
or aught of that sort, as I would have told yon 
before ever you came in, if it had been, for I'm 
not a person that wonM take advantage of any 
body's ignorance, and bring them into danger. 
But you wouldn't -^ttive me, ma'am, how he 
talks. He'll set'oiHffil keep at it for an hour 
together, all about Lyneton Abbots, and Miss 
Jeanie, as I say he would be downright ashamed 
of himself, if he had only sense enough to know 
what he was saying, and Mr. Lyneton the gentle- 
man that he is, and a position that Mr. Deep • 
ing has no sort of right to aspire to. Not but 
what he always had a notion of holding himself 
very stiff, and never seemed to have any desire 
to be one of the family, as I'm sure I tried to 
make him, and always used to have him down 
here of a night for a bit of company for Sarah 
Matilda ; as I say a gentleman is a bit of com- 
pany of a night, if be tries to make himself 
agreeable, which Mr. Deeping never did." 

Again Mrs. Mallinson paused for a reply. 
Again she got none. Only Miss Lyneton in- 
clined her head slightly, as though quite assent- 
ing to the truth of what was said. And so. the 
good lady continued — 

"No, never since the very first night he 
come to the apartments. Just as if we wasn't 
l^od enough for him, and my husband doing 
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ma'am, best superfine flour, from two shillings 
a stone, if you should wish a sample, ma'am, 
and the other qualities in proportion, markets 
being a little up now ; and Westphalia hams 
cut at tenpence lialf-penny, and ninepence if 
yon take them entire. And if his father was a 
minister among the Independents, and him 
sent to college before his mother was left a wid- 
ow, why, that needn't make him hold himself 
up in that way, and refuse the friendship of the 
family of a night in the back parlor ; for I al- 
ways said, and always shall do, that the pro- 
vision business is a long way before the minis- 
try for layrng by something comfortable against 
a person gets into years. And, besides, folks 
had ought to bring their minds to their circum- 
stances, and if it's the will of Providence they're 
to go for clerks, they must act conformable to 
it, for it's agen' the Scripters entirely that a 
man should think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think; and me and my husband 
has always gone by the Scripters, and always 
mean to, for there isn't nothing else to be de- 
pended on, only a person understands them 
' proper, which I've a gift for, and always had. 
Nothing comes amiss to me about doctrines. 
I can see 'em as clear as clear. My husband 
says it's a loss to the ministry I wasn't a man ; 
and I don't know but what he's right, for I'm 
sure I could set out the views of the body to 
more advantage than what Mr. Barton does, 
who leans a great deal too much to practical 
enforcements, and that sort of thing, which isn't 
according to the feeling of the congregation. 

^< And you'll please to make my duty to the 
ladies, ma'am," continued Mrs. Mallinson, see- 
ing that Miss Lyneton was moving toward the 
door, ** and say as I would have done my best 
to have made them comfortable if we hadn't 
been exercised with affliction. And I hope 
they'll get suited somewh^^else, but I wouldn't 
advise them going to M^Kreen yonder on the 
other side the road, number ten, small grocer's 
shop, name over the door, cheap teas in the 
window, not to be depended on; because she 
isn't a person, poor thing! that knows how to 
do for ball company. Not that I would go to 
say any thing against4ier, for I'm not a person 
of that sort ; but you see, ma'am, she hasn't ac- 
commodation proper for the quality, and with- 
out being accustomed to them, she don't know 
how to make herself agreeable, as them does 
that takes ball company regular. And I hope 
and trust, ma'am, as I shall be more fortunately 
situated another time, and perhaps you'll say as 
much to the ladies, and tell them the apart- 
ments will be quite at their service for the 
county ball another year. 
t /* Here, Sarah Matilda I" and Mrs. Mallinson 
called to that young lady, who was peeping 
through the kitchen door, ** come and show Miss 
Lyneton out at the front. I declare, this gown 
of mine isn't decent to go to the door. You see, 
mA*am, wherQ there's sickness, and a cleaning 
going on too, tilings bos to be let to go a littk 
jno2v tlian usual " 



**l8 that Miss Lyneton?" said a low, quie^ 
voice. 

And Gwendoline, turning, found herself fac^ 
to face with a pale, thin, worn-looking woman, 
in widow's weeds. A very worn-looking worn. — 
an, and haggard too, as if with long watching 
and distress. 

'^ You must come with me. I want yon. 
am Hugh Deeping's mother." 

And she laid her hand upon Gwendoline* 
arm. Something in that touch, something ii 
the woman's voice and manner, told the calm ^ 
stately lady of Lyneton that she must obey. 

Mrs. Deeping led her up stairs into the shab— — 
by-fine, cheaply-furnished room, where Hugts. 
had been lying for more than a month, fighting' 
hard with death ; not conquered yet, thougtz 
how the dear life kept itself in that poor wastedL 
form, even his mother could scarcely tell. She 
pushed Gwendoline forward to the foot of tho 
bed, still keeping hold of her arm, and said in a 
hoarse whisper — 

"There, that is your work I I thought you 
had better see how well you have done it. He 
would not have lain there but for you." 

Since Jeanie's mother died, many years ago, 
Miss Lyneton had never stood so near to death. 
But Jeanie's mother had never looked like this. 
She kept her own sweet smile to the last, and 
when they laid the shroud upon her it covered a 
face that did but seem to sleep, so calm it was, 
so quiet and at rest. But that which Gwendo- 
line looked on now, was drawn with pain, and 
the wide-open eyes had a listless, vacant stare, 
as though the soul that should have looked 
through them was far away. 

She drew back. She would have gone out of 
the room, but for the grasp laid so tightly upon 
her. Could it be the same Hugh Deeping that 
once sat with Jeanie and her father in the oriel- 
room, and read to them with such student ardor 
and delight those old poems which they loved so 
well ? Had those poor hands, so wan and help- 
less now, worked for her father, worked faithful- 
ly for him too ? Had that overwrought brain 
spent any of its strength for them ? Had he 
don^ the best for them that he could, and had 
they rewarded him thus ? For, strive against it 
as she would, she felt now that she had wronged 
him. Her own great grief had taught her to 
feel a little for his, even before she knew that he 
was suffering thus. 

Mrs. Deeping let her look at him for awhile 
in silence. If the proud Mi^s Lyneton had a 
heart at all, it might feel a sight like that. 

But Gwendoline did not tremble, she did not 
weep, and Hugh's mother thought she did not 
feel. For she stood there with bowed head, 
speaking not a word ; with level lids drooping 
over the great gray eyes to which the dew of 
tears so seldom came. 

" Yes,"* Mrs. Deeping said, "that is your 

work. He left me eight little months ago, my 

darling and my pride, the only son of his mother, 

\ and she was a widow. Now he is dying, and 

\yo\L \ia\ft VaJ\ed \vVbl, lift Vs)\a^ x^ry hard 
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for you, and this is bis reward I What was 
this beantifal niece of yours, that an honest tnan 
might not dare to lore her? Is an ancient 
name and a high descent better than a willing 
heart and a strong right hand? Did your no- 
ble blood give you any right to trample on my 
boj, and crush the life out of him, and leave 
him there, a poor pale thing, for me to bury 
oat of my sight, because your niece's dainty 
hand must not be soiled by touch of his ? Speak, 
if you have a heart at all, and say if this is 
well!" 

Bat Gwendoline Lyneton never spoke. Her 
strength was to be silent then; silent while 
Hagh's mother heaped more and bitter words 
npon her. 

^'Tell that fair niece of yours that he will 
never trouble her again. Tell her, when he lies 
in his grave, that her false smile drove him 
there ; and then let her go and smile upon others, 
to curse them too. And some day you may love, 
and the man you love may despise you as you 
have despised my boy ; and when you sit alone, 
weeping in your pain, you may remember that 
the measure you once meted out to others has 
been meted to you again, pressed down and 
crashed together, and running over. And none 
will comfort you then, and none will pray for 
you when you mourn over your dying hope, as I 
mourn over him. There*, go I If you had any 
tears you might weep them now. But you are 
hard, you can not feel I^ 

Mrs. Deeping released her hold, and Gwen- 
doline Lyneton, pale, quiet as ever, went down 
stairs, bowing with lofty courtesy to Sarah Ma- 
tilda, who held the door open for her, and stood 
there looking on while £he little foot-boy arranged 
his lady's dress, and covered her with the 
costly tiger-skin rug, whose golden streaks shone 
so brightly against the silver-mounted harness. 
Mrs. Mallinson, who was also looking on from 
one of the top windows, hoped Mrs. Green was at 
her shop door to see the sight. For a carriage 
gave such an air to a place. She never felt 
prouder of her position as mistress of Canton 
House, than when the carriage from Lyneton 
Abbots stopped there, even though it was not 
with a view to custom. And she was very glad 
that she had thought to mention about Mrs. 
Green not being a suitable person to take in ball 
company ; for if she had not brought it forward, 
most likely Miss Lyneton would have gone there 
at once, seeing a paper in the shop-window of 
*^ Apartments to Let." And if one thing could 
vex her more than another, it would be that 
meek-faced widow woman getting Mrs. Beres- 
ford away from her. 

Noiselessly again the little ponies sped over 
that littered bark, and then into the quiet Lyne- 
ton Abbots road, where the hawthorn was bloom- 
ing so sweetly under the shelter of the great oak- 
trees, and white wind-flowers trembled with every 
touch of the May breeze, and the blackbirds were 
whistling in those maple-bushes as merrily as 
though no sad heart could ever be mocked "by 
BOBg of theirs. Wien the v reached the M&UOi 

U 



House Miss Lyneton went into her own room 
and wrote to her niece ; and this was all she 
said — 
** Jeanie, come home.*' 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

Ben Jeanie was not at the grand house in 
Eaton Square when that letter of Gwendoline's 
reached it. Aunt Hildegarde had taken her, 
with a party of friends. Sir William and young 
Martin Allington among the number, for a trip 
to Paris, and thence up the Bhine, and the next 
intelligence that Miss Lyneton heard of her niece 
was that she had been exploring the beauties of 
Versailles in company with Martin and Miss 
Allington. 

Aunt Hildegarde wrote a long letter from Paris^ 
explaining the suddenness of their departure. 
Jeanie was not quite the thing, she said, a little 
too silent and quiet, though quite happy. Gwen- 
doline must not think for a moment that the 
child was depressed or discontented, or any thing 
of that sort } on the contrary, she was perfectly 
sweet-tempered and gentle, and always acqui- 
esced in any schemes of amusement that might be 
proposed, and occupiedher spare time with books 
and work, and that sort of thing ^ but still Aunt 
Hildegarde must say tl^at she should feel better 
satisfied if she could see her niece a shade more 
animated, just a shade more, that would have 
been quite enough. And so, under these circum- 
stances, she thought a trip to Paris, and up the 
Bhine, would be beneficial to her, especially with 
such company as Sir,William anjd his nephew, 
and Miss Allington, who was a charming girl, 
so bright and afiectionate, and so devoted to 
jeanie, whom she tt|med already to look upon 
quite in the light Jinister. And Sir William 
had seemed so anxious for them to go, and really 
it was so seldom that one had the opportunity 
of making an excursion of that sort in such pleas- 
ant company, that she was sure Mr. Lyneton 
would not think she had done wrong in taking 
Jeanie away without writing to ask his formal 
permission. 

Furthermore, Aunt Hildegarde said that as 
they were only going to be away a fortnight — 
Jeanie might perhaps go up the Bhine under 
even more favorable auspices before long — they 
had given directions that their letters were not 
to be sent forward. They were going to Cologne 
next day,«and thence to other places of interest 
in the neighborhood ; they hopefl, also, to visit 
Bheims, and some of the more famous Conti- 
nental cathedrals, before their return ; for Sir 
William was such an intelligent guide, and knew 
all about the symbolism of church architecture, 
and could explain eyery thing so beautifully, 
that it seemed a pity not to take full advantage 
of his society. And she thought that after their 
tetoni 3^ML\^ Tii\^\. ^<(si&!^ Vwsv^ ^\^ ^s^'^'fesfi^. 
safety. It V!%a V-w ^-^xt^sscl 'Cm*. ^nr^c^^Occw^'^ 
C^ia -wet^ c^\\fe \EcwaiS^<5i»Sk \tfs^» "^^^ ^^'wsv^ 
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never mentioiied Mr. Deeping's name, and if it 
was accidentally brought up in her hearing, she 
did not take any particular interest in it, or ask 
any questions about him. Aunt Hildegarde 
thought that, so far as that affair was concerned, 
her niece's visit had been perfectly successful. 
She only wished that the child would be a little 
more cordial in her manner to Mr. Allington, 
who was so very polite and attentive, so evident- 
ly wishful to secure a place, in her affections, if 
she would but give him the opportunity of do- 
ing so. That, however, as she had said before, 
might be only shyness and girlish reserve, which 
was so very much better than a too eager accept- 
ance of marked attentions, or a manifested pref- 
erence, given before it had been formally de- 
manded. 

So they did go to Cologne, and various places 
of interest in the neighborhood, according to 
Aunt Hildegarde*s programme, and then to 
Rheims, and some of the grand old Norman ca- 
thedrals, and home through the Isle of Wight, 
. in one of whose sequestered dells young Martin 
took the opportunity of laying hfs heart and for- 
tunes at Jeanie's feet, with what sucoess need 
not here be chronicled. After which, unforeseen 
circumstances compelled his return to Barton 
Firs somewhat sooner than was expected, and 
the three Allingtons, baronet, niece, and nephew, 
parted company from their friends at South- 
ampton, leaving Aunt Hildegarde, not in the 
best of tempers, to chaperon Jeanie back to Lon- 
don. Where they arrived at the end of May, a 
whole long fortnight after Miss Lyneton's brief 
recall had been sent to her niece. 

Life had gone on quietly as usual at Lyneton 
Abbots, during that time. The chief event 
which varied its even current was a letter from 
Major Demeron toJVfr. Lyneton. He hoped to- 
come over and spend a d^ or two with theia 
during the shooting seasfln His leave of ab- 
sence had been unexpectedly lengthened out 
until November, in consequence of some altera- 
tions that were being made in the barracks where 
his regiment was stationed, and he felt that he 
could not remain so much longer in the country 
without calling once more to see his old friends 
at the Manor House. He did not write very 
brightly. There was nothing in his letter of that 
gay nonchalance which he had worn so grace- 
fully when he took his leave of them three 
months ago. Instead, there was a perceptible 
tone of sadness, almost discontent, which even 
Mr. Lyneton perceived. But then, as he said, 
after he had read the letter, a man can scarcely 
revisit his native land, the home of his early 
memories, after five yearls' absence, without find- 
ing much to sadden and depress him. Many a 
name which was once dear to him would be 
graven on marble head-stone now ; many a fire- 
side place vacant which once a cherished friend 
had filled. Mr. Lyneton could quite understand 
AofT Major JOemcTon, writing from his child- 
hood's home after BO many years of parting from 
j% shoald feel a shadow almost like the sfiadow 
of death resting upon bim. 



There was no need for Gwendoline to take 
care of that letter, as she had done of the last 
that Maurice Demeron sent, more than a year 
ago ; no need to search in it for any sweet under- 
meaning, hidden from all eyes but her own. 
This was a letter of friendship, nothing more. 
And he was to come to them again in October, 
on his way to London, where Hose Beresford 
and her mother would be staying then. October, 
the month when he was expected to land in 
England. How, through all the dreary winter 
days she had looked forward to that month. 
How joyfully she had watched the little buds 
come out upon the elm-trees, knowing that be- 
fore the autumn sunlight tipped them with gold 
Maurice would be home. WeU, they had un- 
folded all their green beauty now, and the au- 
tumn sunlight would gild them by and by, and 
Maurice Demeron would come when they be- 
gan to fall Only the coming would be dif- 
ferent. 

There need be no constraint between them 
this time, no half-unacknowledged doubt, no 
weary waiting for the words that had been left 
unsaid so long. No need for maidenly reserve, 
lest any chance allusion should bring back the 
memories of the old days, and call up within his 
heart associations of which it was not her place 
to remind him. She had been very silent be- 
fore. Almost as friends shrink from speaking 
the name of the newly dead to one who mourns 
his loss, she had shrunk. from the lightest word 
which might win his thoughts to a past so sacred. 
Now,*there was no need for fear. No reserve 
of hers need vex him any more. The old bright 
friendliness might be bidden back again, if it 
would come>; the free, unrestrained intercourse 
of those first few days, when as yet they had 
never looked into each other's eyes with that 
strange conscious glance in which soul touches 
soul, or clasped each other's hands for more than 
courteous meeting and farewell. 

Instead of dying, as every one expected he 
would, Hugh Deeping " took a turn," as Mrs. 
Mallinson expressed it, and began to recover. 
Then the worthy doctor talked about tonics, and 
plenty of support, and keeping up the tone, and 
bracing the system; with other professional 
phrases which have such a pleasant sound in 
them, telling as_they do of danger overpast, 
and hand to hand strife with death changed for 
the sweet cherishing* of life. After that he rec- 
ommended his patient to be taken into the 
country fur change of air, and Mrs. Mallinson 
briskly seconded . the motion. It was a long 
time since she had given so hearty a sniff of ap- 
probation to any proposal that did not originate 
with herself. Fot really, as she said, she was 
quite tired of having an affliction in the house, 
and extra fires, and perpetual cooking of bits 
and sups without any regard to regular meal- 
times ; and Mrs. Deeping, too, moving about the 
place just like a ghost, with such a set, desperate 
look upon her face, just such as she might have 
had i{ some oi\e Yv&Cl \)^xv ^cA.\i^ \v«r a deadly 
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called upon to look in that way, Mrs. Mallinson 

could not imagipo, for she was sure she and her 

husband had dpne all that professing persons 

could be expected to do, in the way Gi being 

resigned to the' li&ction, and the first time Mr. 

Deeping thought he could fancy a cup of tea, 

Mr. Mallinson had let his mother have a quarter 

of a pound of the very best quality in the shop 

at trade pricef and the same with the biscuits 

wben he thought he could eat a few, so that 

there was no reason for a look of that kind on 

their account. And for her part she thought 

Mrs. Deeping ought to feel herself drawn out in 

bumble thankfulness for the unexpected change 

in her son*s- condition, being brought up, as she 

might say, from the very jaws of death, instead. 

of flying in the face of Providence with a look 

like that, so ungrateful for benefits received. 

But some' people were ungrateful. That was 

just what some people were ; even people from 

whom, on account of their connection with the 

Church, and their deceased husbands having heen 

ministers, and all that sort of thing, you might 

have expected better behavior. 

Then Mrs. Mallinson said her prayers and 
thanked* iProyidence t^'' she was not as other 
women were. 

So that it was a wonderful relief to her when 
the doctor gave it as his opinion that Mr. Deep- 
ing might be moved. And she had herself 
taken the trouble to go all the way to the vil- 
lage of Lyneton Abbots, that being the nearest 
country place, and well situated for healthful- 
ness, and ha^ hunted up a pleasant cottage, 
where Mrs. Deeping could have two- rooms on 
the ground-floor, and a Aiamber- for herself up 
stairs. Delightful rooms, looking out upon the 
village green on one side, and on the back, into 
a garden with the Abbot's brook running at the 
bottom*; really such a suitable place that one 
might almost wish to be an invalid one's self, to 
be taken there. 

His mother had said something about keep- 
ing him at Canton House until he was well 
enough to be taken home to Jersey, but Mrs. 
Mallinson knew better than that. Jersey I why, 
he would have to stop a month longer before he 
could take a journey like that, and she had had 
more than enough of it already. She wanted 
to get the house cleaned down, and swept out, 
and fumigated, and the ceilings washed, and 
the best rooms re-papered, and a coat of paint 
put on, and things got a little into trim, against 
Sarah Matilda's wedding, which was to take 
place early in autumn. And when the f hick 
of the cleaning was done, she must give her 
mind to the dress-making, and the detifiils of 
the ceremony, for she meant it to be such a 
wedding as did not take place every day in 
Grosmont Road Chapel. No; she was going 
to have no dawdling about until such time as 
the young man could manage a journey right 
away to the far end of the kingdom. They 
must both of them move out of the house as 
soon as ever the doctor said he was fit to be put 
into a cab and walked very gently down to the 



lodgings which she had taken for him at Lyne- 
ton Abbots. 

Which desirable state of convalescence was 
reached toward the end of May, when the old 
Manor House was looking ita^'loTeliest, when 
the chestnut-trees in the Rectory garden were 
just one sheet of snowy blossom, and the village 
green was strewed with the pale flowers of the 
sycamore, rare and dainty enough for a bride's 
little foot to turn aside. 

But poor Hugh did not care much for their 
beauty, as, propped up with pillows, and guard- 
ed like a baby from even the sweet May breezD 
with rugs, and blankets, and comforters, his 
mother brought him to the little cottage at the 
comer of the green ; the comer furthest away 
from the church-yard and the old house at Lyne- 
ton Abbots. Indeed, one could only know that 
there was a house there at all by the shadow 
-which its gables cast across the road at some 
times of the day. The church and the row of 
yew-trees hid all the rest. Mrs. Deeping was 
glad of that. She did not want him to be vex- 
ed with any memories which the sight of the 
old Manor House might bring back. She want- 
ed him to forget that he had ever had a wel- 
come to its fireside, or that the pride of the peo- 
ple there had so greatly marred his life, or that 
the love of one of them had cast a passing 
brightness upon it. As if there could ever be 
any forgetting of that I 

Truly, it was a pleasant resting-place in early 
summer-time, that little cottage, whose parlor 
window opened through lattice-work of vine- 
leares into a garden crowded with old-fashioned 
English flowers, roses, pinks, marigolds, laven- 
der-bushes, and great beds of sweet-william . 
and yellow wall-flower, which scented all the 
air as soon as twilight began to fall. Not far 
ot^a shallow brook told its little story to the 
flag-leaves and forgePne-nots which grew upon 
its banks ; told it with many a flash and sparkle 
as it hurried over the shining gravel, and then 
away past meadow and hedge-side to the great 
Oresbridge river, where its silver speech was 
silenced, and its merry sparkle quenched, and 
where, instead of singing to the forget-me-nots 
and flag-leaves, it must needs help to bear many 
a tall-masted vessel and laden bark, and have 
many a stain upon its whiteness before it found 
rest at last in the wide ocean. 

After awhile it told its little story to Hugh 
Deeping, too, when he got strong enough to lie 
upon the sofa by the open window and listen, 
half sleeping, half waking, to the pleasant mur- 
muring sound. And his mother would sit by 
him, pleased to see how the worn lines of pain 
were gradually smoothing out from his face; 
and her own grew calm again as she thought of 
coming days, when he, hale and strong once 
more, should watch her as tenderly, though not 
so anxiously, as now she watched him. 

But through all those bright summer days of 
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unwittin<$ly told her in that long, dreary illness. 
Perhaps when he got qaite well again he would 
tell her all. She conld wait. 



CHAFIER XLIX. 

Hugh and his mother had been three 
weeks at the cottage, long enough for a faint 
tint of health to have come back to those pale 
cheeks, and a little of the former cheerfulness 
to the voice which used to be so very weak and 
feeble. Mrs. Deeping even began to make ar- 
rangements for the time, not very distant now, 
she hoped, when he would be able to take the 
whole journey home to Jersey. And when he 
once got to Jersey, she was quite sure the pleas- 
ant sea-breeze, and his sister's company, and all 
the tender care which they would both be able 
to give him, would soon build him up ag&iu, 
make a man of him, make him just as bright, 
and buoyant, and cheerful as he used to be, years 
ago, in those old college days. 

But Hugh would never again be just what he 
used to be in those old college days. The man 
who has been mistrusted and misunderstood, the 
man who has erred deeply, and* repented bitterly, 
never comes back — sad indeed for him if he 
could — to the unthinking brightness of the time 
when he knew not of any of these things. His 
sorrow, his error, and his repentance shall lead 
him through the gate of God's sweet forgiveness, 
into a better country, even a heavenly, where 
the untried, and therefore so dauntless daring of 
earlier years is changed into the steadfast, abid- 
ing confidence of the nian, who, strong in his 
humility, and bold only in a higher courage than 
his own, learns to bear patiently the toils and 
difficulties of the way. He is content to leave 
behind him life's young jifyfulness, for the faith 
which is made perfect through sufiering, and 
its boastful pride for the more excellent charity 
which vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up. 

These three months past had done for Hugh 
Deeping the work of years. He had lived a 
long life-time in the tumult and suffering which 
they had wrought. There had been the earth- 
quake, the whirlwind, and the fire ; now he list- 
ened, reverently and in silence, to the still, small 
voice, a voice so still that they who would hear 
it must listen in the calm of a forgiven heart, a 
heart at leisure from Itself; at leisure, too, from 
passion, and selfishness, and pride. Which his 
had not been until now. 

He was not to go back to Oresbridge any 
more. Even if Mr. Feverige had not supplied 
his place with a fresh *^ hand," the doctor said 
that he would no longer be able to bear the strain 
of continual employment at the Bellona works, 
in the stifling atmosphere of that little counting- 
house, amid the din of the hammer, the roar of 
the furnaces, and the clamor of two hundred 
workmen. He must seek some lighter employ- 
ment, the doctor said, something which, if no- 
so remnnerative, would tax. hia brain less heavt 



ily. It was a pity he should be obliged to torn 
away from such a fine opening, for, as everybody 
knew, there was nothing like iron for establish- | 
ing a young man in the world. Oresbridge , 
could count its metal princes now by hundreds, 
men of weight, and mark, and respectability in - 
the place, who had begun the world with nothiDg 
but steadiness — the doctor emphasized that word 
very strongly — with steadiness and so much a week 
in an iron work. If n young man was only 
steady, he might do almost any thing in a place 
like Oresbridge. But health was the first con- 
sideration, and if Hugh valued his health, he 
must go back no more to the Bellona iron works. 

So Xhe worthy doctor said, at the close of one 
of those professional visits which he was still 
obliged to pay very frequently to the little cot- 
tage at Lyneton Abbots. And Hugh listened 
quietly, not so much disappointed as his medical 
attendant thought he would have been, by this 
overclouding of his worldly prospects. He 
had talked these things over with his mother as 
soon as he was able to think clearly about any 
thing, and had laid out fresh plans for the future. 
His first dream was to come true after all. He 
was to tread in his father's steps, and do the work 
his father had done, and perhaps by and by Yrin 
for himself the. place which his father had so 
earnestly coveted for him. For the old uncle's 
legacy, coming just when it did, would enable 
him to return to college, and afterward to study 
in Germany for two years, before coming home 
to enter upon his work. Hugh felt that he had 
something to say to his fellow-men now, which 
he could never have told them before. Not for 
fame nor position no^power any longer, would 
he seek the holy office of a teacher ; but that, 
having become wise through his own sufferings, 
others might learn from him that wisdom ; that, 
warning them from the rocks on which his own lit- 
tle bark had been so nearly wrecked, he might lead 
them into that haven of trust where he had found 
rest at last. It was a noble life to ennoble the lives 
of others. It was a bright hope to be able to 
rouse them to think, and strive, and endure. 

Only there was no longer now that other hope 
which had once made even this seem so much 
brighter. He would have to do his work alone, 
and take any joy or suffer any weariness it might 
bring, by himself. There would be no bidding 
back again now of the light which had once 
brightened his life. He had given what he could 
never give again with just so much freshness and 
entireness. His was a nature that must ever 
have something to love, something on which to 
spend its warm overflow of affection. He could 
never live alone, as some men do, enough for 
himself, proudly independent of sympathy and 
companionship. But also, he could never live 
now so perfect a life, so full rounded in its hap- 
piness, as he conld if Jeanie had been true to 
him. All other love which he might give would 
be only a shadow of this, his first and best. 

For in June mornings, when the sun shone very 
.bright, an^\ift cowX^Xs^ax \a te.^lV^'SRa.tTawind 
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the little front garden of the cottage, supporting 

himself upon the wicket-gate which opened ont 

into the village green. And there he coald see 

the shadow of the old house at Lyneton Abbots — 

the shadow of its tall, pointed gables lying over 

the road, and he conld hear the noisy chirp of 

the sparrows ivhich fluttered in the gables, and 

the cawing of the rooks in the tall elm-trees 

which sheltered them. And at evening- time, 

when the sun had made a golden gloiy in the 

west, he knew that the tower of St. Hilda's Church 

was darkening the room where, long ago, Jeanie 

used to sit, thinking of him. 

Bat where was Jeanie now, and did she any 
longer think of him ? And did she ktf6w thfit 
he had been so near death ? And did she know; 
or did she care to know, how life had changed 
for him, and how the work which once he 
sought so eagerly, because doing it he might 
win a better place for her, had been given to 
hiin again now that she wished no more to share 
Uwithhlm? 

These thoughts stole into Hugh Deeping's 
heart and made it sad as he stood in the sunny 
Jane mornings by that little wicket-gate, look- 
ing away past the church-yard yew-trees which 
held out their gnarled branches, hale and strong 
now, as they had been when the old Lyneton 
knights fought for Prince Charlie, or when the 
Lady Gwendoline de Lyneton, Queen Catha- 
rine's favorite maiden, had passed beneath them 
to her bridal in St. Hilda's Church ; hiding be- 
neath coif and veil a face as fair, though not so 
grave, as the lady's who bore her name to-day. 

Mrs. Deeping had never told her son of that 
Tisit of Gwendoline Lyneton's to the house in 
Grosmont Boad, nor how bitterly she, the meek 
widow-mother, stung to anger by all the wrong 
that had been done him, had spoken to the state- 
ly mistress of Lyneton Abbots. That name 
was kept very silent between them. Hugh's 
mother did not know why in the warm noon- 
time he would stand there, leaning on the wicket- 
gate. She thought it was only because the sun- 
shine fell more warmly and balmily there that 
he loved to stand and feel it. She never passed 
the old house herself without a sad, resentful 
pain, a feeling of impotent bitterness against 
the people who had put so deep a stain into her 
son's life. And when on Sunday at the little 
Tillage chapel the minister prayed — "Forgive 
ns our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against ns," she bowed her head and felt 
that it would indeed go hardly with her if such 
measure as she meted to others, and only that, 
were measured to her again. 

But her boy Hugh had once been so bright 
and happy, the very sunshine of her home ; and 
now he was so changed. She almost thought 
sometimes that he would never win back the old 
cheerfulness, that she shotdd never hear his mer- 
ry laugh ring out again as it used to ring out 
when he was a lad at home. And all for pride 
of theirs. All because their name was so very 
Dohlo that no toncb of bis must come near it. 
That was the reason why Mrs, Deeping would 



fain leave the pretty village and go back to Jer- 
sey again. That was why she waited so anxious- 
ly for Hugh's returning strength, apd watched 
with such eager eyes for the slowly-reviving light 
in his, and listened with such quick ear to note 
how his step grew firmer as he paced about in 
the little garden. She wanted him home, quite 
away from every thing that might remind him. 
of the friendship which had cost him so dear. 
She thought he would forget then, and be him- 
self again. 

But Hugh never would forget ; and the naine 
so carefully unspoken between them was only 
living on in his thoughts the more vividly for 
that very silence. 

And so the June days passed slowly by, each 
one waking some new flower, touching into 
deeper green the long tresses of the birch-trees, 
giving a wilder wealth of perfume to the roses 
whiclk clambered over the cottage door, and 
kissing into fairer bloom the white lilies that 
rocked so sleepily to and fro beneath the fount- 
ain urn in the old garden at Lyneton Abbots. 
And still Hugh kept getting stronger. He 
might soon go home. Only another week now, 
the doctor said, and he would be able to bear the 
journey ; only a week and then many a mile, 
yes, even the deep ocean itself, should lie be- 
tween him and this, the place where he had been 
so cruelly wronged. 

He had lain down for his afternoon rest in the 
cottage parlor, ajid Mrs. Deeping, fearful of dis- 
turbing him, took her sewing-work into the trellis- 
ed porch, where, as she busied herself with it and 
with loving thoughts for him, she might Ipok 
up from time to time and watch the meny sun- 
shine flickering through the vine-leaves over- 
head, or see it lying on the church-yard graves 
— those graves which, thank God ! held no child 
of'hers beneath their daisied mounds. Hugh 
would not need a resting-place there now. 

And yet it was a sweet spot to rest in. It re- 
minded her of the quiet grave-yard, far away 
among the Westmoreland lakes, where her hus- 
band lay buried, the flowers scarce grown 
around him yet. Just so warmly the sunshine 
would be falling there now. Just so silently as 
it crept over the trunks of these old yew-trees, 
would it be creeping over the broken coluihn 
which had been put upon his grave. It was 
nearly a year now since he died, for the July 
flowers were at their brightest on his funeral day. 
Nearly a year of sadness and widowhood, piti- 
fully different to the bright years which had 
gone before it, when she had felt so sheltered 
by her husband's love, so proud of the respect 
that people gave to him ; when she used to look 
forward so confidently to coming years, hoping 
to see their boy tread in his father's steps, and 
do his father's work when they were both of 
them old and feeble. Perhaps he might labor 
among his father's own people, never leave them 
at all, except for his college years ; and she and 
hex huabaxv^ ^o\i\\ \Sa\&xv. \ft \s«s!l ^\5^ VKxsi'?^ 
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repaying so well the years of care which had 
been spent upon him. 

Sad yet tender thonghts, which brought a mist 
of tears into the widowed mother*s eyes, and 
cansed the sewing-work to lie all unheeded in 
her lap as she sat there in the little vine-covered 
porch, looking ont upon St. Hilda's church-yard, 
every thing around her so hushed and peaceful. 

The sound of the church-yard gate, gently 
opened, roused her from her reverie. Some one 
was coming across the green toward the cottage. 
Not Mrs. Stenson, the woman of the house, a bus- 
tling, gopd-hearted fanner's wife, who had that 
morning gone to Oresbridge market with her 
basket of eggs, and must soon be returning now, 
to be ready for her good man's dinner. This 
was a young girl, whose step, as she neared the 
wicket-gate, was scarcely heard upon the mossy 
path. A quiet, thoughtful-looking girl, simply 
dressed, yet with a nobleness in her very sim- 
plicity which stamped her plainly enough as be- 
longing to what the village people termed ^* the 
quality." Quite different from Sarah Matilda 
Mallinson, who, resplendent in inumerable 
flounces, and a pork-pie hat, and almost an en- 
tire pheasant on the top of it, had rattled up the 
path a few days before with her '* ma's " compli- 
ments, and they hoped Mr. Deeping was going 
on well. Yery different, also, from Miss Sten- 
son, the farmer's daughter, a rosy-faced lass, with 
more than Dutch substantiality of foot and ankle, 
who used always- to be singing barrel-organ tunes 
when about her work, to the great detriment of 
Hugh's afternoon slumbers. This young girl 
came up the walk with a step as gentle as Mrs. 
Deeping's own, when tending the lightest of 
those slumbers ; so gentle that she did not even, 
with instinctive vigilance, turn toward the open 
door of the room where her son lay, to listen for 
the movement which might tell it bad disturb^ 
him. 

''Is this the cottage where Mr. Deeping is 
staying?" 

Her voice was low and soft, and there was just 
the slightest touch of fear in it. 

" Yes ; my son has been here for some weeks." 

The girl's face flushed a little, a very little, as 
she lifted her calm eyes- to Mrs. Deeping's face. 

*'I am Jeanie Lyneton." 

That was all. No further question or expla- 
nation, only that straightforward look, that look 
of unchanging truthfulness, which seemed to tell 
that whatever might once have been in her heart 
of love and trust, was there still. Meeting that 
look, almost awed before its grand purity, Mrs. 
Deeping felt that nowords of hers, words of bit- 
terness or reproach, were needed. Gazing into 
that young face, so grave and pale now, so pa- 
tiQnt beyond its years with the patience that long 
trial teaches ; reading with a woman's quick in- 
stinct the unspoken story there of other suffer- 
ing than Hugh's, of other steadfastness and en- 
darance iJian his, the tears overflowed her eyes. 
Wbaierer bad to he forgiven was not to be for- 
^/ren to^hisyouDg girl 
She put her work aside, and without another 



word led Jeanie into the little parlor, where 
Hugh lay asleep. Then closing the door after 
her, she left them there. She knew he would 
not wake too soon now. 



CHAPTER L. 

Jeanie never knew how long she waited there) 
for her heart was full of that quiet conteht 
which does not take much count of time. 

The hours had seemed to weary on slowly 
enough a week or two ago, when^ she had been 
sailing up the casded Rhine, listening to Mar^ 
tin Allington's complimentary speeches, or Sir 
William's elaborate descriptions of the scenery. 
Sir William was quite like a walking guide-book 
for Germany and the Rhine. He had been 
there so often that he knew every tumbledown 
castle that reared its gray turrets on the rocky 
banks, tind could fit to each its own particular 
legend of doughty knight and captive maiden, 
as the case might be. Fine legends, too, and 
poetical enough, if only he had not told them 
with such very mechanical accuracy, never 
changing his voice when the sad part of the 
story came, or firing up into any thing like ani- 
mation when the captive maiden was released 
and carried off in triumph by her faithful knight. 
Yet not so beautiful or graceful as others which 
Jeanie had listened to in the oriel-room of the 
old house at Lyneton Abbots; quaint, sweet 
English legends, which told of honor as unstain- 
ed and courage as lofty as any whose memory 
those ancient Rhine castles hdd. 

And Sir William knew all about the black 
old Norman cathedrals, too ; could tell the date 
of every door-way and canopied niche, could 
explain all the imagery and symbolism which 
was hidden away among those grim gargoyles 
and writhing, contorted faces that peeped down 
from beneath crocketed spire or richly-foliated 
capital. And he could repeat, also, with grave, 
mechanical accuracy, the stories of the saints 
and martyrs, whose sweet, calm faces the sun- 
light shone upon in many a stained window. 
Though* Jeanie wished sometimes he would let 
those faces tell their own story, and not spoil 
with tedious historical detail the holy stillness 
which seemed to brood upon her when she look- 
ed up at them, standing there with folded hands 
and crowned brows, and ungirded robes full 
flowing to their feet, because now all their work 
was done. Would her mother's face wear a 
smile like theirs, when she first looked upon it 
among the shining angels? And would her 
own win so grand a peace when all the waiting 
and suffering of life were passed? For Jeanie 
knew a little of life's suffering now, though she 
hid it so quietly away. 

So the hours wearied on even there, amon^ 

the old Norman cathedrals, spite of all Martin 

Allington's complimentary speeches, and Sir 

William's e\&\>OTa\A ^^%m^\.\QTi% ol ^Aid'&%l&8tic- 
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slowly enough, amid the light and glare and 
perfume of London drawing-rooms, where she 
had been forced to sit through many a long 
erexiing, listening to the chit-chat of fashionable 
society, or to walk through stately quadrilles 
with fine London gentlemen, and belles of ten 
seasons old, whose smiles were as artificial as the 
flowers in their hair. But the. hours did not 
weary on here in this little cottage parlor, whose 
one small latticed-window looked out into an 
old-fashioned garden, where robins were chirp- 
ing in the lilac-bushes, and the drowsy bees 
were humming oyer beds of purple columbine 
and red sweet-williams. This little cottage 
parlor, where Hugh Deeping lay asleep, not 
knowing she was so near him. Hugh Beeping, 
who had never written to her, or taken any no- 
tice of her since she went away; of whom she 
had neyer heard through all that long time, ex- 
cept that he was getting very wild. Aunt HU- 
degarde had told her that, with a great deal of 
other Oresbridge gossip, not long after she went 
to London. 

He did not look as if he had ever been very 
wild, lying there now quiet as a little child, with 
almost a child's smile upon his face ; thin, too, 
and with such dark shadows under his eyes. 
Aunt Lyneton had told her all about how ill 
he had been, how very near death ; and how 
his mother had been sent for all the way 
from Jersey to nurse him ; and how, as soon as 
he was strong enough to bear the journey, he 
was to be taken home, where he might have to 
stay many months before he was able to do any 
thing again. But when she «poke about him, 
there had not been that cold, proud look in her 
face that Jeanie remembered there four months 
ago, when they met him in the Lyneton Abbots 
roAd, just before she went away to London. 

Jeanie knew why she had gone away at all ; 
because her father and Aunt Lyneton were 
afraid that she and Hugh Deeping were grow- 
ing to care for each other, and he was not good 
enough for her. As if Hugh's knowledge and 
culture, and those years of college life in which 
he had learned so much, did not make him 
good enough for any one in the land. As if to 
know all about those old Greek and Latin poets, 
and to have a mind stored with the grand 
thoughts of men whose names England is so 
proud of, and to be working too, honestly and 
steadily, to make himself a useful standing- 
place in the world, was not more honorable 
than living on expectations, like young Mr. 
Allington, and sauntering idly through a college 
course, and then lounging into the Church, not 
because he cared any thing about the saving of 
sonls, but because his uncle had a good living 
ready for him, and a nice roomy rectory in the 
midst of a fine hunting country. 

Yes, she knew why she had been sent away, 
but not why her aunt had called her home 
again ; nor why, when she had- come home, in- 
stead of banishing Hugh's name from their con- 
versation^ or mentioning it only with haughty 
constraint, her aunt bad spoken of him tender- 



ly, forgivingly, and had even bidden her go 
to the cottage and say good-bye to him before 
he went away to Jersey. 

Only bidden her say good-bye to him. But 
as Miss Lyneton bade her do that, there was a 
strange new softness in her voice, a look in 
those great quiet gray eyes of hers, which told, 
more plainly than any words could have spoken, 
that she knew all, that she had forgiven all; 
that any barrier which might have parted be- 
tween them was broken down now, and that 
their hands might dasp again, not with new 
trust, for Jeanie had never doubted him, but in a 
clasp which neither rank nor pride should have 
power to put asunder any more. 

This Jeanie knew, but not how.it had all 
been wrought; not what bitter strife had been 
overpast, what bitter sorrow met and conquer- 
ed, before Gwendoline Lyneton learned that 
there are other things in life more noble 
than ancient name and high descent ; that these 
do not always bring the faithful heart and the 
unstained honor which lowly birth can hold as 
well. 

A little robin that had been carolling on a 
vine branch outside the window, treated his 
companions to a roulade of unusual brilliance 
just then, and woke Hugh Deeping from his 
sleep. Jeanie was standing by him, just as he 
had seen her, years and years ago, it seemed to 
him, standing in the 'March twilight, by the 
door-way of the old house at Lyneton Abbots ; 
just as he had seen her many and paany a time 
since then in dreams. Was this a dream, too ? 
Would she turn away those quiet, trustful eyes, 
and glide from him, leaving only a track of 
brightness where she had stood ? Would that 
world of sleeping fancies fiide out, for the poor 
dim life of patient waiting which lay before him 
nfw? 
*No, this was no dream. For by and by he 
felt the touch of Jeanie's hand upon his own. 

^< Aunt Lyneton said I was to come." 

The little robin had it all his own way after 
that, for the rest was told in a happy silence 
sweeter far than words. 



CHAPTER LL 

Hugh made haste to get well after that 
beautiful waking, and by the middle of July he 
was able to go back to Jersey, there to gather 
up as much strength as would carry him 
through the remaining years of his college 
course. 

But he had pne quiet evening at Lyneton Ab- 
bots before he went away ; a quiet evening with 
Jeanie*s father in the library, that old oak-wain- 
scoted library, where in months past he had 
spent so many busy Saturday afternoons. Busy 
and profitable, too, for it was chiefly owing to 
his diligent care that the estate was so mmch 
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munerative. But there were ao estimates and 
balance-sheets brought out this time, and the 
only plans talked over were those of Hugh's 
future life, a life which had indeed got back 
much more than all its former promise now, a 
life which he hoped ere long to make so noble 
and worthy that eren Gwendoline Lyneton's 
niece need not stoop down very far to share it 
with him. 

Afterward, there was a ramble with Jeanie 
* in the old-foshioned garden, up and down be- 
neath the shelter of that mouldering wall over 
whose lichen-stained copings the vine had spread 
such rich garniture of leaf and tendril. And 
t^e Hugh told her of all his life during those 
five months past, not hiding from her any of its 
folly or recklessness; telling her, too, of the 
wisdom which suffering had brought, and of the 
patience which came to him when hope had 
gone. But there was no look of chiding in 
Jeanie's face as she listened. 

So they bade each other farewell under the 
old stone gate-way, and parted,, he for his years 
of har4 study in that Grerman University, where 
among grave phitosophers and professors he was 
to lay the foundation of learning and experi- 
ence on which afterward such a fair structure 
should be raised ; she to her life of quiet trust 
and waiting at home, a life through which the 
thought of Hugh and the love of him should flow 
like a hidden brook through wQods, itself unseen 
yet ever singing its own sweet music, and re- 
freshing with its cool waters the sometimes 
thirsty flowers which bent over it. 

Perhaps Gwendoline, seeing them from the 
oriel-window, where she sat reading to her 
brother, might be reminded of another parting 
on another July night, when the stars glimmered 
out as now through the gray gloom of coming 
night, and the red light of the Oresbridge fuiw 
naces glowed on the eastern sky, telling its 
flery story of toil and labor, and she and Mau- 
rice Demeron had stood by the stone gate-way, 
saying a good-bye to each other which would 
last for five long years. Those years were over 
now. Maurice had come home again, and yet 
they were further from each other, how much 
further, than when first the wide sea lay be- 
tween them. She had kept her word faithfully 
enough. Who ever trusted a Lyneton of Lyne- 
ton Abbots, and found that trust betrayed? 
If he had been as true I 

But Gwendoline never spoke of these things^ 
The heavy price that her love and pride exact- 
ed was paid in silence. It was no weakness of 
the Lyneton people to talk of their troubles, to 
ask much help or pity from those who would 
perhaps willingly have given both. And no 
one could tell, from word or look of theirs, that 
they needed either. Like the gently-sloping 
fields and valleys around their own ancestral 
acres, whose vesture, now of waving meadow- 
gr^ss and many-colored flowers, told no story 
of the mining work beneath, of all the human 
7//e and labor spent there in gloom to which no 
dawn ofdajT'light ever came ; so the pride of 



the old Lyneton race covered with its moveless, 
stately ealm an under-life of great care and pain, 
a life which had sore need of patience some- 
times, and into which there came but little light. 

Yet there was no bitterness in Gwendoline's 
thoughts. Her kindness did not change to hate 
and scorn when it had been so poorly paid. 
What the Lynetons gave they gave right royal- 
ly, never asking it again. She would return to 
Maurice Bemeron calmly enough the gift he 
had repented of bestowing, but she would not 
take back her own. She would never think 
other than kindly of the man who had once 
been worthy of so much. She would have 
robbed herself, even yet, to do him service. 
She would have laid down her own life to save 
his, for that was not the hardest thing he could 
ask from her. She might trust, and sadly have 
to take that trust back again, nothing being left 
for it to stay upon ; but she would not love and 
take that back too. Once given, that was given 
always.. 

After Hugh's departure the sj^mmer wore it- 
self slowly away. The village people lived 
their quiet life as heretofore. On Saturday 
afternoon, when the Oresbridge manufactories 
and iron works were shut up, little knots of 
pale-faced, stooping men might be seen wend- 
ing their way along the Lyenton Abbots road, 
looking sometimes with a very longing, wistful 
look toward the cottage gardens, where the roses 
bloomed so cheerily, and the laden apple-trees 
stooped their golden clusters almost to the 
ground, and little children, with round, rosy 
faces, and bright eyes, tumbled about among 
the long grass, and made dandelion chains for 
their baby brothers and usters. Some of these 
pale-faced men had little children too, but not 
with bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and instead 
of tumbling about among the long grass, and 
making dandelion chains, they toiled from morn- 
ing to night in crowded manufactories, or labored 
patiently in deep mines, where the gloom of a 
perpetual twilight stunted their little limbs, and 
sucked the rosy blood from their faces, and 
dimmed the light in their eyes, and made them 
old and haggard long before their time. What 
had those little ashy-faced children done that 
the curse of life should fall upon them so early 
and so heavily, while these, with glad, npspring- 
ing joy, drew such freshness out of the long sum- 
mer days ? 

It might be that thought which bent the 
brows of the Oresbridge workmen, and shone 
angrily through their eyes as they sauntered 
along in the sunshine under the Lyneton Ab- 
bots trees, looking so longingly into the cottage 
gardens when the roses bloomed, and the laden 
apple-trees dropped their yellow fruit into the 
tall, rank grass. For indeed it was a weaiy 
life that the little children lived in that great 
overcrowded town of Oresbridge, and short holi- 
day could they snatch when the long day*s toil 
was over, and scant measure was^eted out to 
.them of 8LT17 ^Asidue^s or mirth which should 
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And then a touch of decay began to pale 
the deep green of the woods, and the maple- 
leaves blnshed crimson here and there, and the 
berries of the moantain-ash shone scarlet, like 
great bunches of coral, among the thinning 
leaves. And the trailing bramble branches 
were studded over with purple-black fruit, which 
tempted the children forth in many a laughing 
band, with tins and baskets to be filled from the 
copses round about Lyneton Abbots ; for bram- 
ble season was ever such a joyous time among 
the village lads and lasses. Then, while the 
trees still kept reddening^ and the chestnuts 
dropped full ripe among the withered last year's 
leaves, the sharp report of a gun echoing now 
and then through the woods, startling the cushat 
doves, from their shady covers, told that October 
had come; that pleasantest month of all the 
year, as sportsmen call it, who love to see the 
red leaves fall, and the days shorten, and the- 
delicate frost-breath whiten the grass at early 
morning-time, for then their turn has come, 
and whirring partridge and timid hare must 
look out for danger near at hand. 

October, the month when Maurice Demeron 
was to run down for a day's shooting with Mr. 
Lyneton. It was such a splendid shooting 
coantry all round about the Lyneton Abbots 
woods, and over the moorland hills beyond; 
and Maurice was reckoning much of that day's 
pleasure, for he was a keen sportsman, and ho 
longed to be once more off and away with gun 
and dogs and game-p<$uch among the purple 
heather, where, six years ago, he had spent 
some glorious days, before those other days of 
wilder Indian sport and adventure. So he 
wrote to say that he should come over from 
Oresbridge, on his way South, next week ; come 
over just for one day, and then he was going up 
to London, to receive further instructions relsr 
tive to his return in .November, and also to. see 
after a few of those innumerable commissions 
with which his friends in India had entrusted 
him. And then he desired his very kind re- 
membrances to Miss Lyneton — it was always 
^^Miss Lyneton" now, — and little Miss Jeanie, 
whom he could not yet think of, he said, except 
IS a pretty child in short frocks and pinafores, 
greatly attached to sugar-plums, and insatiable 
in her appetite for fairy tales and ghost stories. 
Next week; not very long to look forward 
to. This was just about the time that they had 
expected him back again from India, if he had 
rctarned according to the first arrangement. 
Owendoline remembered last autumn, when the 
leaves began to turn, how she had watched 
them fall from the tall elm-tree at the comer 
^ the house, thinking, with such a glad, bright 
tlirill of hope, that before those great black 
'tranches were stripped again, Maurice Demeron 
^onld have come home, and her long years of 
Waiting and suspense would be ended. They 
^ere ended now ; rather sadly for her, but if 
'^cU for him she could still be content. 

She need not trouble herself very much about 
*«i passing visit of bis, next week, though it 



was most likely the last they should have from 
him before he went away. There need be no 
painful consciousness now, no proud, half-shy 
reserve between them ; no mute reminder by 
word or gesture of that unspoken bond which 
had been given so long ago. lie was coming 
as afriend of her brother's, and as such she might 
receive him with only the grave, quiet courtesy 
which the Lynetons had used for so many gen- 
erations past toward all who sought their hos- 
pitality, and which they would use still, so long 
as the old home could shelter a guest within its 
ivy-covered walls. 

She must ofier him her congratulations, too, 
this time, for was not the wedding to take place 
toward Uie end of next month,, and had not 
Rose Beresford written Jeanie a very long let- 
ter only a few days ago, telling her all about 
the arrangements for the ceremony, and how the 
brides-maids were to be dressed, and what she 
was going to wear herself, and what beautiful 
presents she was bringing home with her from 
Ireland ? Keally her friends had been so kind, 
and had showered such lovely things upon her ; 
jewelry almost more than she could count, and 
all sorts of pretty little knickknacks to scatter 
over her drawing-room out there in Bombay. 
And she had bought such a splendid outfit; 
such quantities of exquisite lace and muslin 
dresses; she never thought she should have 
been worth so many dresses at once, but of 
course her mamma wished her to have every 
thing that was proper, for a residence abroad 
was such a very different thing from the slow, 
dull life they had been leading lately, just stay- 
ing a few weeks at one place, and a few at 
another, to suit Mrs. Beresford's health. Though 
of course she was the very last person in the 
world who ought to complain ; because, if it 
had not been for her manmia hearing of the 
baths at Grantford, and wishing to try them for 
her nervous depression, they should never have 
come into the neighborhood of Oresbridge at 
all, and in that case they should not have at- 
tended the county ball, and she should not have 
seen dear Jeanie again, and renewed the ac- 
quaintance which had led to such unexpected 
results. And then Rose wound up her letter 
with a brilliant description of the Dublin gaye- 
ties, which, she thought, were quite equal to any 
thing she had ever been privileged to enjoy, 
even in London, during the height of the sea- 
son. Such a delightful succession of balls, and 
concerts, and assemblies, and Httlo quadrille 
parties in a quiet way, and musical evenings 
where the songs used to be given in character, 
almost like the opera. It was altogether a 
charming life. Rose was quite sure there was 
no place like Dublin for variety and enjoyment. 

Gwendoline heard Jeanie read the letter, 
thinking meanwhile that if a nature like Rose 
Beresford's could content Maurice Dpmeron, his 
must have changed very much since those long 
past years, when she knew him so well, and 
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had passed awaj, there would be foand beneath 
it the clear, sweet wine of love, growing ever 
sweeter and clearer as the years went on. 

Miss Lyneton need not hare troubled herself 
with any snch thoughts. Rose Beresford would 
never want that splendid Indian outfit of hers, 
whose exquisite muslin dresses, of all shades 
and fashions, were even now filling her heart 
with such- satisfying delight. And whether or 
not the red wine of love brimmed under the 
froth of girlish excitement, mattered . little to 
Maurice Demeron, for he would never need to 
stoop his lips to it any more. 



CHAPTER LH. 

The ninth of October came, and with it Man- 
rice Demeron, fully equipped for a day's shoot- 
ing over the moors of Lyneton Abbots. Could 
ho have stolen in quietly, under cover of night, 
and looked, unobserved himself, through that 
little uncurtained window in the ivied recess, he 
would have seen no shade of scorn this time on 
Gwendoline Lynelibn's face, no angry light 
gleaming out from under those straight brows, 
no touch of cold determination stealing away 
the smile from her lips, and stjfiening them into 
such harsh, unlovely lines. Instead, he would 
have seen a strange, new look of conquered 
pride, an almost gentle content, which lay upon 
her face like light on a summer landscape when 
the evening sun is low, softening it into such 
tender beauty that one can no longer grieve for 
the glory of noontide past. 

But Major Demeron did not steal in unnoticed 
this time. There was no need to gird himself 
up for the unexpected meeting, to loiter in the 
shadow of the old many-gabled house, trying to 
bring back the memories that had already lost 
their power to charm. He arrived with all due 
notice, and was met at the Oresbridge station by 
the Lyneton Abbots foot-boy, with those same 
little ponies, Skip and Sam, whose shining silver- 
mounted harness, together with the elegant equi- 
page to which they belonged, had caused Mrs. 
Mallinson's heart to beat with such proud satisfac- 
tion as she beheld them drawn up before Canton 
House on the occasion of Miss Lyneton's last visit. 

And Gwendoline received him with the pleas- 
ant courtesy, due to any guest of her brother's, 
but more especially to one whom he had known 
80 long and esteemed so highly. A soldier, too, 
who had served his country well in many years 
of foreign toil, and would serve it still, not with- 
holding life itself, if that were needful. And to 
have heard the cheei*ful flow of talk that even- 

• 

ing in the oriel-room of the old home at Lyne- 
ton Abbots, — how Jeafie brought up one after 
another the childish memories of six years ago, 
. the games gf hide-and-seek among the laur'el- 
bnshes^ the stories, told with such patience, list- 
ened to with sacb eagerness beside the fountain 
in that sheltered comer of the garden, the splen- 
did swings MAurice used to give her when old 



Grey was too busy, — no one would have thought 
that any sadder life lay beneath this, or that 
those long-ago days over which the young girl's 
laugh sparkled so merrily, could lead to other 
less happy memories for any of them. 

And if, as the gloom of evening fell, and the 
flickering fire-light cast long shadows upon the 
pictured walls, Maurice Demeron turned again 
and yet .again toward Gwendoline, where she sat 
apart by the oriel-window, changed, yet still the 
same, with almost her olden girlish sweetness 
given back again, but worn now beneath a crown 
of womanly calm and dignify ; and if, as he look- 
ed at her, giving by her very presence an air of 
peace and purity to the home whose happiness 
she guarded, he thought of Rose Beresford, 
winning bright smiles and admiring glances be- 
neath the chandeliers of Dublin drawing-rooms, 
and found the new love not so fair as once it 
seemed, such thoughts came too late to deepen 
into regrets ; he must even abide by the lot which 
he had chosen for his own. Was he not a very 
happy man, prosperous, honorable, well esteem- 
ed? And was not his bride-elect a model of 
elegance and beauty, and was not every one 
wishing him joy of the happy future ? A future 
which was to be brightened by Rose's smile, the 
sweetest, most beautiful smile he had ever seen ? 

Why, then, was he not content in this, his so 
great happiness ? How was it that at night, 
long after they had parted with courteous fare- 
well, Maurice Demeron kept pacing that balns- 
traded terrace over which the moonlight was 
creeping now in many a silver streak? And 
why did he linger, sad at heart, under the stono 
gate-way, recalling a past which was indeed 
quite past, now ? And why did he look up so 
often, and so wistfully, to that dormer-window, 
through which the light of Gwendoline's lamp 
glimmered among the ivy-leaves? Would ho 
indeed have gone back to the old life, if he 
could? Did these long-ago days seem to him 
now like precious jewels .which careless hands 
have dropped, shining far down on some deep 
ocean floor, more precious because they can never 
be reached again ? 

Poor Maurice Demeron! pacing that mossy 
terrace in the October moonlight, mourning over 
the brightness of a lost love, which, when it was 
all his own, did not seem so very bright. He 
almost wished now that he had never come again 
to Lyneton Abbots, and seen Gwendoline wearing 
that gentle, peaceful look which he remembered so 
well when first they belonged to each other. He 
would rather have gone away back to India, 
carrying with him the recollection of her as they 
last parted after his visit in March, so coldly 
courteous, so very calm and reserved. For six 
months he had been trying to persuade himself 
that he had not put away from him such an ex- 
ceeding precious treasure when he turned from 
a love so constrained to Rose Beresford's, bright, 
glowing, sparkling. He thought he" had quite 
succeeded. When he wrote to Mr. Lyneton, 
arranging to com^ ovet iot «k d'a.y's shooting, he 
felt BUT© lie co\A3l ma^t Ck^^w^cXwi^ m^w\X. ^ 
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siDgle regret, or even the slightest tinge of on- 
eomfortableness, except for the little cload which 
rested on his own honor, and which after all 
might only be because he was oversensitive in 
these matters. Bat now that he had seen her 
again, the past had all come back npon him. Too 
late, he learned what life might have been for 
him. 

Yet was it indeed too late ? Was there then 
no recalling of the old content ? Might he not 
even yet plunge into the deep waters and recover 
his lost jewel which he had let fall from his care- 
Isss hand so long, long ago, and which shone 
now so brightly far down below his leach on the 
wreck-strewn ocean floor ? 

That night Gwendoline Lyneton dreamed of 
a little child, a babe in shining white raiment, 
which some one laid in her arms, bidding her 
tend it carefully. She had had that dream 
once before, a long time ago, the night that 
Jeanie's mother died. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

The next morning promised well for a splen- 
did day. There was a gray mist over the woods 
which, when the sun rose, cleared away, curling 
into many a fantastic cloud as it gradually float- 
ed up the hill-side. And there was that little 
touch of frostiness in the air which comes with 
early Octobw days, just enough for glow and 
freshness, yet not bringing too keen a reminder 
of winter's biting cold. There had never been 
a more glorious day for a shooting-party, Mr. 
Lyneton said, since he and Maurice Demeron 
and Mr. Lucombe had set ofi; six years ago, for 
their last raid among the hares and partridges, 
the autufnp before young Demeron went out to 
India. 

Mr. L^lbmbe was to join them again- this 
time, retummg to dinner at the Manor House 
in the evening, an arrangement which caused 
the doctor's lady great inward exultation. For 
the Lyneton Abbots people were generally so 
very exclusive, never inviting even the most se- 
lect of the village people, except the clergyman 
and his sister, to meet any of their aristocratic 
friends. They only just asked them once a year, 
or perhaps not so often, to a formal dinner 
among themselves, which though pleasant enough 
in its way — ^for both Mr. Lyneton and his sister, 
notwithstanding their reserved manners, were 
exceedingly courteous, and did every thing in a 
most finished style — was not nearly so satis&c- 
toiy as meeting the county families, or people 
of that sort. It seemed almost like a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that they were not considered 
equal to the Lyneton's own set, insomuch that 
had it not been for injuring her husband's pro- 
fessional interests, Mrs. Lucombe could have 
found it in herheart quite to decline the hospi- 
talities of the Manor House. But since Major 
Demeron, hy virtue of bis birth and position, and 
the intimate relation in which she was quite 



sure he would one day stand to the family, 
might be considered as belonging to the Lyne- 
tons' own set, the doctor's lady felt preud of the 
honor put upon her husband, and did not fail to 
inform her friends, especially Mrs. Jacques, who 
had not even a calling acquaintance at the Man- 
or House, that M^r. Lucombe was engaged to 
dine with the Major, after accompanying him in 
a sporting excursion over the moors. ■ 

Only she hoped dear James would be careful 
not to go too near Major Demeron when his gun 
was loaded^ That was the only thing that gave 
her any anxiety. The Major used to be so ex- 
ceedingly rash with his gun when a young man, 
tossing it about, as James himself remarked, 
just as if it had been a walking-^stick, or some- 
thing of that sort, with no regard whatever to 
the barrels being loaded. And most likely, 
after being so many years in India, where, on ac- 
count of the wild beasts, people were called upon 
to be more daring and adventurous, he would 
go to even greater lengths than ever with his 
carelessness. She did hope, then, dear James 
would be careful, and not expose himself to need- 
less danger, or she should be in agony the whole 
time they were away, she should indeed. Guns 
were such frightful things. She knew it was 
very foolish of her, but she felt ready to faint 
whenever James brought his iiito her sight, and 
she did not believe, if it had been to save her 
life, she dare have taken hold of it, or carried it 
away for him. She always expected it would 
burst, or something dreadful would happen. Be- 
cause one heard of such shocking things some- 
times. One scarcely ever took up a paper dur- 
ing the shooting season without reading of somo 
terrible accident, just through carelessness. 

And she hoped, too, that James would take 
particular notice, when the family were all as- 
sembled, how Major Demeron conducted himself 
toward Miss Lynetob. She, Mrs. Lucombe, felt 
fully persuaded in her own mind that there was 
an understanding in that quarter. There had 
been one, she believed, even before the Major 
went out five years ago ; though she would not 
take upon herself to say that it had ever amount- 
ed to a formal engagement, he being so very 
young then, and his prospects not sufficiently 
established to warrant any thing definite. She 
remembered, as well as if it were but yesterday, 
how he used to fix his eyes upon her in church, 
when the clergyman was reading the lessons, 
and how he used to be continually seen with her 
in the garden, or sauntering about through the 
Lyneton woods ; which he had no right to do, 
unless he had serious intentions, and she could 
not believe it of any one, still less an English 
officer, that he would ever draw back &om a thing 
of that kind. And that he had not drawn back 
from it was abundantl^y evident from his cdntin n- 
ing to visit at the Manor House as he did ; be- 
cause, of course, it was the very last house he 
would think of going to, if a change had taken 
place in his views. 
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bag, and getting his evening suit ready for liim 
to put on when he came from the moors after 
their day's sport, that she was so fully convinced 
in her own mind that there really would be a 
wedding at Lyneton Abbots before long, that 
she had ventured a pair of gloves on it against 
Mrs. Jacques, and she should feel so triumphant 
if she got them. Mrs. Jacques said it was Miss 
Beresford that the Major was thinking of. Miss 
Beresford was just one of those elegant, fasci- 
nating girls that men can not stand against ; but 
she would not admit any thing of the sort until 
she saw them with her own eyes, standing up 
before the altar, which she was quite sure she 
never should do ; and Mrs. Jacques ought to be 
ashamed of herself, happy and prosperous wife 
as she was, to have no better opinion than that 
of any man, especially a soldier and a gentleman 
like Major Demeron. And so dear James was 
to be sure and take particular notice whenever 
he had the opportunity, and bring her word again 
how the case really stood. 

Which James promised faithfully he would 
do ; and being a man of some discernment in 
such matters^ his judgment might be depended 
on. For his own part, he thought his wife might 
safely reckon upon the gloves, and he told her 
so, as he packed up his gun, and stowed away 
his powder-flask, and donned his shooting-cos- 
tume, in readiness for the day's sport. For he, 
too, remembered the young officer's visits five 
years ago, and had his own opinion about the 
results to which they might lead. 

But there was no pleasant after-dinner chat 
that night at Lyneton Abbots, no gathering 
round the fire in the oriel-room to talk over the 
day's enjoyment, no triumphant emptying of 
game-bags in the flagged court-yard, and count- 
ing of spoils, while Gwendoline and Jeanie stood 



him. Bose Beresford was far off, singing away 
the merry hours amid her gay Dublin friends. 
No need to summon her, for long ere she could 
reach him, he would have gone where no love 
of hers was needed any more. It was Gwendo- 
line who tended him — Gwendoline who listened 
to his last faltering words, and smoothed his 
pillow in those few restless hours which yet re- 
mained to him. 

Only few. Mr. Lucombe told them from 
the first that it was a very hopeless case. He 
was scarcely likely to live the night over. Per- 
haps an hour or two more would set him at rest 
forever from the pain which vexed him now. 
When the good doctor had done all that could 
be done, he went home to tell his wife the sad 
story, promising to come back to Lyneton Ab- 
bots soon ; though no skill of his could be of 
any use now, except perhaps to make those last 
hours wear away with less of suffering. 

Miss Lyneton, whose place in the house seem- 
ed to give her that right, watched alone by 
Maurice Demeron's side. He had come back 
to her, then, to die. There was a sad, proud 
pleasure now in the thought that she had always 
been true to him — ^that even when he had for- 
gotten her she had remembered him, never 
thinking of him but with kindness ; such kind- 
ness as we give to the dead, whom it seems so 
cruel to blame. She might give him that kind- 
ness always now, nor fear that she gave too 
much for other's right. 

The October sunlight came brightly in through 
the muHioned window ; golden sunlight flicker- 
ing through the elm-tree* boughs, from which 
now and then a yellow leaf fell so noiselessly 
and nestled among the autumn flowers beneath. 
And very warmly that sunlight rested on the 
stone gate- way, whose mouldering griffins kept 



by, half sad to see so much dead beauty. Mrs.^ watch and ward over the old house. Next time 



Lucombe, cautious little wmnan, was only too 
correct in her remembrance of the major's youth- 
ful carelessness. That shooting expedition, be- 
gun so brightly, was destined to a gloomy end- 
ing, an ending to be chronicled in newspaper 
paragraphs under the head of ** Melancholy Ac- 
cidents," and read with sighs and regi'ets at many 
a fireside, instead of being laid up among the 
pleasant memories of tUbse who had taken part 
in it. At noon they brought Maurice Demeron 
home, cruelly wounded ; wounded beyond hope 
of healing, as it proved. Wounded by his own 
deed, for, as Mrs. Lucombe said, he was indeed 
most rash and careless with his gun, and while 
u^ing it to show his companions how sonie of 
the Indian jugglers performed their tricks, a 
barrel which he had left loaded discharged itself 
into his ' side. No more shooting excursiens 
now for him, no more wild freaks and adventures 
in the jungles of Bombay, no more brave service 
either, or fighting across the seas. Nothing for 
him but a few hours, more or less, of sutfering, 
and then to die. 
Thejr brought him back to Lyneton Abbots, 



Maurice Demeron passed under them, he would 
see no grim, defiant look of theirs. Those 
quaint old faces would gaze down upon his liv- 
ing face no more. 

He opened his eyes from a restless sleep, and 
turned them upon Gwendoline, who was sitting 
by him. It was an anxious, troubled look, not 
so much for pain of body as for that sadder pain 
of soul which will not be bidden down by any 
proud endurance. He had wronged her very 
much, and wronged himself also, in casting 
away from him the love which was so true. It 
was too late for any regrets now ; too late for 
any thing but forgiveness. And, though she 
gave kindness, gave the tender care which suf- 
fering always Wins from a woman, could 6he 
give that too ? 

He looked away, past the falling elm-tree 
leaves, to the old gate-way, then back to her 
again, searching, with what dim sight was left, 
the face which bent over him so gravely, yet 
with no rebuke in it for any ill that he had done. 
He must have read in it something more than 
pity or tenderness only, something which told 



and laid him upon a bed in the library, and him that he rcii^t cota^ W^ «lw^ Qxvsi,^ tcvq^^ 
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for, stretching oat his feeble hand to her, he 
said — 

'^Haa time,^then, changed us so much, Gre- 
ta?" 

There was no need for pride nor silence now, 
no need to keep back any more the faithful love 
which had already borne so much. Gwendo- 
line said, more steadily than she could have 
said it a few hours ago — • 

"I nerer change, Maurice; and I can not 
forget.'* 

He tried to clasp her hand, but the poor weak 
fingers had no longer any strength in them. 
He could only lie still like a tired child, erring, 
forgiyen, and at rest. 

Mr. Lucombe came back, but only to tell 
them that the end was very near. While they 
watched him, his mind began to wander ; a sure 
sign, the doctor said, that he was sinking fast. 
He muttered something about the regiment and 
the barracks ; parade, duty ; then he seemed to 
fancy himself in one of those great Indian cities 
which he had spoken of, with its vast temples 
and gorgeous procession, for they caught some 
whispered words about priests and robes, and 
Brahmins chanting their prayers before the 
idols. 

Then there was a long silence. If a word or 
two broke it now and then, it was still about 
that Indian life. His thoughts were wandering 
there yet, and if he seldom spoke, it was only 
because his strength was failing so fast. Still 
thej listened, to hear if there should be any 
message for distant friend, any charge he would 
give to be fulfilled after his death. 

No; all was quiet now, until yery gently he 
whispered — 

** We can trust each other, Greta." 

•They were the last words he spoke. Mr. 
Lucombe heard them, though they were yery 
low. Greta; it was a strange name, some 
Indian lady, most likely, who had won his heart 
out there in BomJ>ay. No name, certainly, be- 
longing to Lyneton Abbots. There had been 
some promise, then, poor fellow ; and he would 
never go back to falfiiU it. Greta ; a foreign- 
sounding name, not unmusical, though. Mr. 
Lucombe might tell his wife that the bet was a 
drawn one ; the major had some attachment 
abroad, and neither Miss Lyneton nor Bose 
Beresford would ever have won heart of his. 

After that the worthy doctor went away again. 
There was no need for him to stay, he said. 
The most that any one could do for the wound- 
ed man now, was to watch for an hour or two, 
until all was over, until that weary tide of life 
had ebbed back again into the great sea of 
eternity. 

So Gwendoline sat by him, in his sight ; so 
near that his hand could touch hers, and his 
dim eyes seek her own, so long as the light of a 
living soul trembled within them. There was 
no fear now, nor questioning in that look; 
rather the quiet confidence of the little child, 
who, h&rlDg been forgiven some great wrong, 
looks up trastfuUjr into the face whose grave re- 



buke no longer saddens it. And even as that 
little child, wandering, snfifering, comes home 
at last to the love which never fails, so this poor 
human heart, frail yet gentle, returned to touch 
with its latest throb hers who was ever faithful, 
oven unto the end. 

Toward sundown, when the shadow of St. 
Hilda's Church was creeping up over the old 
house at Lyneton Abbots, Maurice Demeron 
died. 



CHAPTEB LIV. . 

The great town of Oresbridge still pours out 
its tide of wealth over all the country round. 
From its dye works, and chemical works, and 
sulphur works, and iron works, from its huge 
manufactories and, warehouses, its foundries, 
mines and furnaces, the cry of human toil goes 
up to the heavens ; and if labor be indeed wor- 
ship, there is no place more thronged with dev- 
otees than the million - peopled town which 
school-boys learn of in their geographies as the 
"great centre of the iron district of England.** 

Year by year the splendid houses thicken 
round it, and fresh warehouses are built, and 
taller chimneys reach up their black fingers 
through the murky air, and larger furnaces 
shoot out livid tongues of flame, lighting up the 
evening sky with such an angry glow. And in 
those dingy courts and cellars a more loathsome 
mass of dirt and vice is swept together, out of 
sight; only telling its fearful story sometimes 
when the noisome fever-taint creeps out from it 
to the splendid villa residences on the outskirts 
of the town, or some deed of foul wrong, hatched 
amid its festering corruption, startles British re- 
spectability into an unwonted outburst of ri^ht- 
ieous indignation. 

Some of those pale-faced, hollow-eyed work- 
men who used to saunter down the Lyneton Ab- 
bots road, looking so longingly into cottage gar- 
dens where the rosy-cheeked children tumbled 
about among the long grass, saunter there still, 
during the holiday quiet of Sabbath afternoons. 
Others of them lie quietly under the sod, their 
tale of work done at last ; having won, it may be, to 
the eternal Sabbath, froril which no weary march 
of duty shall e'erjecall. If not, God pity them I 
For they had but scant rest or joy here. Their 
places are soon filled up. There is no lack Of 
human machinery in Oresbridge ; for those great 
furnaces must be fed, and those huge clods of 
iron puddled and hammered and rolled, and 
those deep dark mines keep crying out for other 
children to toil in them ; little children, whose 
faces they blanch, and whose eyes they dim, and 
out of whose young lives they crush all the joy 
and all the sweetness; for the work must bo 
done, and the little children are bom' to do it. 

Mrs. Mallinson's visions of social greatness 
have been realized to the utmost, for her husband 
does actually now envelop that square-built lit- 
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and a yery excellent little mayor too ; verycley- And if, when the Grosmont Road preacher 
or in rooting out abuses and getting them recti- comes to have tea with them on a Saturday aft- 
fied ; vigilant in administering justice to the ! emoon, he happens to speak of Hugh Deeping, 



thieves and drunkards and vagabonds who are 
brought up before him week after week, to re- 
ceive the due reward of their evil deeds. A stir- 
ring little man, a very stirring little man, not a 
bit altered in that respect from the time when 
he inquired so pertinaciously into the evils and 
grievances of the old body, and hoisted the stand- 
ard of rebellion, and succeeded in organizing 
such a triumphant split among the Park Street 
congregation, 

•The split is going on very prosperously, and 
holds up its head now as proudly as any of the 
denominations in Oresbridge. Mr. Barton has 
long ago ceased to supply its spiritual needs, and 
the Grosmont Road pulpit is occupied by a min- 
ister who keeps his practical enforcements judi' 
ciously in the background, and deals for the 
most part in the doctrinal expositions, which are 
more according to the views of the congregation. 
Of course the split could not exist without Mr. 
Mallinson. That is a fact expressed and under- 
stood every time "our respected chief magis- 
trate ** is called upon to take the chair, and sup- 
port it with gold upon the plate, being a public 
occasion, as Mrs. Mallinson says ; or to open the 
proceedings at its somewhat numerous tea-meet- 
ings, and other social opportunities. But still it 
is beginning to be self-supporting now, and it 
can pay its own minister and defray its own ex- 
penses, and even talks of building itself a larger 
chapel, of which "our worthy mayor" is to lay 
the foundation-stone during his year of office. 

Mr. Mallinson does not reside at Canton 
House now. That has passed into other hands, 
and* the ex-provision dealer and his lady occupy 
one of the most genteel and commodious family 
residences on the Lyneton Abbots road, where 
they support the cause as heretofore by liberal an- 
nual <;ontributions, and have their reward in the 
shape of unlimited flattery and obsequious hom- 
age from the less prosperous members of the con- 
gregation. 

Mrs. Mallinson does not like to be reminded 
of the time when she took in ball company, and 
had a gentleman for breakfast and tea ; and she 
quite ignores the meal and flour shop, or, if com- 
pelled to refer to that phase ef her existence, 
speaks of it as ^^ the time when we resided at the 
Italian warehouse in thfe Grosmont Road. " But 
if any one chances to mention the name of Mr. 
Barton, who is a professor now in one of the Dis- 
senting colleges, she remembers him very well. 
He would never have risen to such an eminent 
position l^ut for " me and my husband.*' It was 
" me and my husband " that brought him forward 
when he was a young man, and took him by the 
hand, and taught him how to preach so as to 
meet the views of thinking people ; in fact, gave 
him that start in life to which he owes all his 



the Editor of the Review, Mrs. Mallinson 1*0- 

members that gentleman too, and has a little to 
say about him, touching the time when he used 
to officiate as clerk at the Bellona iron works. 

"Father a minister, mother left a widow, 
poor thing! with not much to do upon. A 
very excellent young man, though, as me^and 
my husband offered to take into the house be- 
cause of its being a Christian home for him, and 
where his principles could be attended to. 
Quite one of the family, too, and always asked 
him down of an evening to join in with Sarah 
Matilda, when she was having a little music. 
Indeed,'* — and here Mrs. Mallinson draws her- 
self up, and looks complacent — "I shouldn't at 
all wonder if Sarah Matilda might have had 
him, only me and my husband thought she 
might do better for herself, and weVe never seen 
no cause to repent as she settled with a party in 
the wholesale confectionery line, which is a vast 
deal better for making money than what the minis- 
try is, as I always said the ministry was a poor 
thing for a young man to get himself on in the 
world with. There's nothing like business for 
laying by money, and making things comforta- 
ble against one gets into years.*' 

And then Mrs. Mallinson sniffis as vigorously 
as ever, and throws herself back, not into a 
somewhat greasy-backed arm-chair, sucfi as that 
which stood by the fire-place in the back parlor 
of Canton House, but into a very rich tabouret 
lounge, with walnut fittings, which, as she will 
most probably tell you, cost nine pounds ten 
shillings at one of the best furniture shops in 
Oresbridge. 

Hugh Deeping, who is thus patronizingly dis- 
missed by his former landlady, lives a secluded 
literary life in one of those pleasant Httle villages 
which dot the outskirts of London ; near enough 
to look now and then upon its busy tide of life, 
far enough away to escapo* its noise, and din, 
and tumult. 

He studied hard for two years in Germany, 
and then, having made for himself an honorable 
nam€^ among his fellow-students, and a fair rep- 
utation for learning and ability, came home to 
win such place as might be his due. He has 
won it now. People speak of him as one of the 
men of his time. Not a genius, or a profound 
philosopher, that Hugh Deeping could never be ; 
but an earnest, thoughtful, hard-working man, a 
man who will leave the vfjorld better than he 
found it, a man who is helping to form the 
minds and mould the opinions of his fellow- 
men ; not so much by any spoken words of his, 
as by his writings, and by that silent force of 
example, which is perhaps the most powerful in- 
flence any man can exert, the truest, loftiest 
form of work in this world. 

But when Hugh thinks over all the steps 



present success, Mrs, Mallinson quite appro- 

pn'ates Professor Barton as her own special and 1 whicli have led him up to this standing-place of 
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stady at T&bingen, wherein he gathered up such 
rich stores of knowledge, nor the companion- 
^p of great and noble minds, companionship 
Eo freely given to him now ; but that real, hard- 
working life at Oresbridge, that year in which he 
toiled and suffered, and learned so much; in 
which he lived as a common man with common 
men ; among them, yet not of them ; that 
year in which he fell so deeply, yet rose again, 
and straggled on, conquering at last, as every 
man may who earnestly resolves to do it in a 
strength diviner than his own. That year gave 
Hngh I>eeping his true hold upon life. It is 
from the knowledge he gained there, and not 
from college halls or library shelves, that he 
speaks so truly now. It is because he has him- 
self toiled np the mountain-side, and knows its 
pit&lls and precipices, that he can reach out a 
brother's helping hand to those who are travel- 
ling the same road, and looking for the same 
resting-place. 

And for something else than this wisdom 
learned, of humiliation, and this patience born 
of suffering, Hugh Deeping blesses that spell of 
hard work at Oresbridge and Lyneton Abbots. 
If he vras first taught there how bitter a thing 
life may be, he also felt with how much sweet- 
ness its cap may overflow. The deepest shad- 
ows and the brightest lights of memory lie side 
by side within that little year. 

Jeanie does not often join her husband in 
those literary circles, where he receives so warm 
a welcome, and where she, too, for her noble, 
gentle bearing, and for that name of his, which 
she wears so proudly, would be very courteously 
entreated. She loves best the quiet of her own 
fireside. Nor can she, like some, gifted and 
brilliant women, be his companion and helper 
in those works which are making his name fa- 
mous. Much of his life is out of her reach. It 
is lived amid thoughts which she can only look 
at from a distance. But if she can not follow 
bim. into those tracks of close analysis and ar- 
gument, from which he returns so often with 
aching head and clouded brow, she knows how 
to rest that aching head, and clear away the 
shadow from that brow; and so, witli gentle, 
tender care, strengthen him for new toil. And 
i^ on that great battle-field of life, where he 
fights so bravely with doubt, and error, and 
fidsehood, there is no place for her, no weapon 
vMch her feeble arm can lift ; if she can not 
stand by his side, and strive with him through 
the heat and fury of the conflict, she can gird on 
his armor ere he goes, and when the fight is 
over she can unbind it for him, and cheer him, 
» worn and weary, with her own brave, bright 
words of love and sympathy. Perhaps the peo- 
ple who are loudest in their praise of Hugh 
Beeping, his courage, his earnestness, his noble 
defense of the truth, little know how much they 
ae indebted for all these to the quiet, simple- 
liearted woman whose name they never hear, 
who lives on so peacefully there in the shelter 
j|Of her owir4iome, caring only how she may 
Maake that a sure resting-place for him. They 

/ 



see the light shining from afar clearly and sted- 
ily, but they do not gness what little hand pours 
oil into the lamp, and keeps it always trimmed. 

Hugh Deeping does, though. 

If Jeanie has not much taste for inductive 
philosophy and abstruse theories of politics, she 
loves those evening readings as dearly as ever, 
when the long day's toil is over, and Hugh ex- 
changes his heavy folios and books of reference 
for some lighter story or pleasant old ballad 
which she listens to as they sit together by his 
study fireside. Very often they fix upon " Per- 
cy *8 Reliques," and the book always opens at 
the romance of the "Nut-browne Mayde.** 
Hugh reads it with a voice that has lost none of 
its - old sweetness and power ; which falters 
sometimes, even yet, over that story of true- 
hearted devotion, so simply told, yet so touching 
in its simplicity. 

Jeanie*s eyelids fall ; her thought^ wander far 
away. She sees once more the oriel-room in 
the old home at Lyneton Abbots — the oriel-room 
with its faded portraits, its flickering fire-light 
gleaming over carved oak panels and quaint 
heraldic device on those picture frames ; gleam- 
ing upon a silvery head — her father's head — 
long since laid beneath the chancel stones. 

Looking up, Hugh Deeping's eyes are upon 
her, with a loving kindness deep and true as 
that which shone out from them in the young 
days of her girlhood. # 

There is not much more reading then. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Thebe is an old house at L3meton Abbots, 
fronting the village church, having but a grassy 
fo0t-road between its stone gate-way and those 
church-yard yew-trees upon whose black-cowled 
heads the snows of four centuries have fallen. 
So nearthe village church, that at early morn- 
ing-time the dormer-windows of that chamber 
where for centuries past the heirs of Lyneton 
Abbots have drawn their first breath, casts its 
shadow upon the east front of the church, quite 
into the chancel, where those same heirs of Lyne- 
ton Abbots lie buried beneath canopies of carven 
stone. And toward evening, when the sun is 
low, that east front in its turn darkens the dor- 
mer-window of the old house ; so that life and 
death, the cradle and the grave, seem ever meet- 
ing and mingling there. 

Still the. ivy winds its untrimmed garniture 
over the tall gables ; still the lichens creep with 
many a stain of russet-brown and olive over 
those worn stone mouldings. Stfll Abbot Si- 
ward stands, grave-faced and silent as ever, over 
the old door-way through which so many a brave 
knight and lovely lady of the Lyneton race have 
been carried, with folded hands and shut eyelids, 
to their rest in the chancel of St. Hilda's Church. 
The warm OctoViet «o.TK\^\.\\\i%'iT^Vs<\x!k.'^ ^^ 
ever int\ie'p\fcaftMvXo\^-^«:^\Q>xv^^\e6^ 
\ ing into p\xrp\^ tv^^ti^^"& Wl^ ^«:^^-^^V\Ob. ^^^%^sst 
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so thickly on the vine by the south wall. And 
then it steals along those gray coping stones, 
past many a tangled claster oiif hop and bind- 
weed, past beds of lavender and cloye-pinks, past 
the old san-dial with its moss-written legend, to 
the gate-way opposite to the church-yard yew- 
trees, where the griffins leer dowo from their 
lichened pillars, grim and defiant as when, hun- 
dreds of years ago, they first mounted guard over 
the old house. But when the October su^ has 
faded away from all these, it still looks in with 
slant, golden ray through the mnllioned window 
of the library, giving its last gleam of light to 
the room where Hugh and Jeanie had their first 
meeting, and where Maurice Demeron died. 

Over all the place there rests, as heretofore, an 
air of autumn-like mellowness and decay. Its 
glory is departed, its best days are in the past. 
Its beauty is the beauty of an aged face, over 
which the grave must ere long close. And yet 
the spirit of the old time lingers round it stilli 



and memories of by-gone nobleness cling to it — 
memories of the love and hope and joy of the 
people who have been bom uid died there, tho 
men who fought so bravely and lived so purely^ 
and died so fearlessly ; the women who loved sc3 
truly and trusted so faithfully. And while the 
memory of these remains, there will ever be a 
sacredness and a beauty which no time no:] 
change, no mould of age nor autumn of decay^^ 
can take away from the old home of Lyneto^- 
Abbots. 

Gwendoline Lyneton lives there still ; a quie*-, 
contented woman; gravely remembering tt&< 
past, reverently doing from day to day the worh 
which God has given her to do, patiently looking 
onward to the golden future not far off. She 
and Maurice Demeron can trust each other now ; 
and when the sweet call of Death bids them 
meet again, these long years will seem to her 
but a few days, for the love which she had to 
him. 



TBE END. 
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